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Right'Honourable my very good Lond; © 
THE 


Duke of Buckmgham his Grace, 


LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL 


OF 
p ; ; | | \\ 
\ < py \ 
ENGLAND. 


Excellent Lord, 
Q ies ſays, A Good Name is 'J 


precious Oyntment ; and, I afſwre 

my ſelf, ſuch will Tour Grace's Nanm 

be with" Pofterity ; - fox your Fortune and 
Merit, both have been Eminent ; and Tow 

have planted things that are like to laſt, I 

do now publiſh m my Eſſays ; which, of all. 

my other Works, have been moſt current $ "x4 

For that, as it ſeems, they come home to * ;-2 bo 

Men's Buſinek, and Boſoms. T have ens w : 

lamged them both in Number and Weighry; EPR 
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_ The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


"b that they are rndeed a New work.”'I 


thought it therefore agreeable to my Af- 
_ and Oblrgation to Your Grace, to 


.prefix your:Nagve before them, both in|Eng- 


liſh and Latin: For 1 do conceive, that the 
Latin Volume of them,” (being in the Uni- 
verial; Language)”: my” taft as long as 
Books /aft. My Inſtayration I dedicated 
to the King ; my Hiſtory of *Henry the 
Severth (which Iheve now alſo tranſlated 
into” Eatin)” and my Portions of Natural 


- Hiſtory7o zhe Prince. - And theſe 1 dedi- 
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cate 10 Your Grace,being of the beſt Fruits, 
that, by the good increaſe which God gives 
tomy Pen and Labours, [ could yield, God 
Jead Your Grace by the hand. 

*'Your Grace? moſtiobliged | 
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and PaitHfutl Servant, 
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Fr. St ALBAN. 


ſuffered leſs pr 3 mp. l 


him ſtrength, 


Elogies on the Illuſtrious Author. 
Ben. Johuſox, in his Diſcoveries, p. tor. 


"Here happened in my time, one Noble Speaker 
[Lord Verulam| who was full of gravity in his 


ſpeaking. His Language (where he could ſpare oc 
> by. & jeſt) was nobly cenſorious. No Man ever 


e more neatly,. more preſtly, more weightily, or 
Pi: 3 6. left Idlenchs in whae Sor 


No member of his Speech but conſiſted of his own  gra- 
rom 


ces. His Hearers could not cough or look aſide 


him without loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke ; 
and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at. his devotion, 
No Man had their affetions more in his power. The 
fear of every man that heard him, was, leſt he ſhould 
make an end. And afterwards, Lord Egerton, the Chan- 
cellor, a great and grave Orator, &c. But his Learn- 
ed and able, (though unfortunate) Succeſſor, [Lord 
Bacen| is he, who hath filled up all members, and per- 
formed that in our tongue, which may be. compar'd or 
refer'd, either to inſolent Greece or haughty Rome. In 
ort, within his view, and about his times, were all 
the Wits boin, that could honour a Language or help 
ſtudy. Now things daily fall; Wits grow downward, 
and Eloquence” goes backward : So that he may- be 
nam d and ſtand as the mark and «xp of our Language. 
Hnd a little after, My conceit of his Perſon was ne- 


ver increaſed toward him, by his place or honours. 


Bur I have and do reverence him for the greatneſs that 
was only. proper to himſelf, in that he ſeem'd to me. e- 
ver by his work, one of the greateſt Men, and moſt 
worthy of. admiration, that ha been in many Ages. 
In his Ioncciny I ever prayed, that God wouid give 

or greatneſs he could not want. Nene 
| coul 


could I condolein a wordorYyltable forhim;- a3 knowff 
= And earagay could do harm to Vertue, -but' racheC> 
help to make it manifeſt. . 


A. Cowley, in his Poem to the Royal Society, afte 
ſome: refle&ions upon the State of Philoſop 
:aforetime, goes-0n. 


Wi 
"OC Ome few exalted Spirits this latter Ape bas ſhown Wi 
g Th 9 fo LA the Liberty " | : 


(From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown) © © 
Of thi Old Minor ffill; Captie'd Philopbs: 
maffiry: Rehellion _ to fight 
For ſuch a long oppreſſe 1 
BACON at pts Man, aroſe, 
Whom a wiſe King and Nature choſe 
Lord Chancellor of both their Laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur d Pupils cauſe. 


nt. 


Authority, which did a Body boaſt, 
Though 'twas but Air condensd, and Ralk'd aboit, 
Like ſome old Giants more Gigantic Ghoſt ; 
To terrifie the Learned Rout 
"With the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, 
He chac'd out of our fight, 
' or ſuffer” d Living Men to be miſled 
By the tain ſhadows of the Dead : | 
To Graves from whene it roſe, the conquer 'd Phantome fatty 
He broke that Monſtrous God whith ſtood 
In miift of th Orchard, and the whole did claim, * 
Which with a uſeleſs Sithe of Wood, 
Lind ſomething elſe not worth a name, 
( Both waſt for ſhew, yet neither fit 
has Defend, or to Beget ; 


| Ridiculous and ſenceleſs Terrors.! ) made 
The Orchards now, and free ; 

BACON bas that Scare-crow Deity; 
Come, enter, ll thet auill, | 

c Behold the ip 'ned Fruit, come gather now your fill. 


= Tf, —_—_— Wwe <4 mi 
Catching at the Kargi 
ET 
When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we 
Without the Sences aid within our ſelyes would ſee ; 
For "tis God only who can find 
All Nature in bus Mind. 


Iv. 


Bl From Words, which are but Pithures of the bs, 
B( we our bts. from them perverſly drew) 
To s, the right ObjeB, be it brought, 
Like fooliſh Birds to pained Grapes we flew; 
He band parker l for owr uf the . 
And when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
He b pref them wiſely the Mechanic way, | 
Till all their juyce did in one Veſſel joyn, 
Ferment into & Nouriſhment Divine, 
The thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine. 
Who to the Life an exat# Piece would make, 
Muſt not from others Work @ Copy take ; 
No, nat from Rubens or Vandike ; 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
Th 1d za: end the Images which lie 
In bu own Fancy, or bis Memory, 
No, be before bis fight muſt place 


The al and Living Face; 

The nas muſt = It-4, 
Each Fudgment of his Eye, and Motion of his Hand. 
> b 8 F: , | 4 
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From'theſe long Errors of the Way, 
In which our —C20 we Predeceſſors went, 
And like th' old Hebrews many years did fray 
Is geſarts but yo Rory 1h 4" 
BA Y ON, like Moſes, kd us forth at left 
The barren Wi Iderneſs he aſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand, 
| Pas / the bliſt promif'd Lond, | 
And from the Os Top of bis Exalted Wit, 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it.- 
But life did never to one Man allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too ; 
Nor can ſo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 
To fathom the. vaſt depths of Natures Sea: 
The work be did we ought t admire, 
And were unjuſt if we ſhould more 
* From bu few years, divided” Fins iÞ Bo ' Exceſs 
of low Affiition, and bigh Happineſs : 
or who on things remote can fix Fo fron, 
That's always in a B—_ ors fig ht 2” * 


= 


ESSAYS. 


Of Trath. 


HAT is Truth? ſaid jeſting Pi/ate, and would 

\ \ not ſtay for an anſwer. Certainly there be 
that delight in giddineſs, and count it a Bon- 

dage to fix a Belief ; afteting free-will 

in thinking, as well as in acting. And though the 
Sets of Philoſophers of that kind be gone, yet there 
4 remain certain diſcourſing Wits, which are of the ſame 
”& Veins, though there be not ſo much Blood in them, as 
was in thoſe of the Ancients. Bur it is not only the dif- 
ficulty and labour, which men take in finding out of 
Trathz nor again, that when it is found, it impoſeth up- 
z"& on Mens thoughts, that doth bring Lyes in favour ; but 
a natural, though corrupt Love, of the Lye it ſelf. Oni 
of the later Schools of the Grecians examineth the matter, 
and is at a ſtand, to think what ſhould be in it, that 
Men ſhould love Lyes ; where neither they make for 
ealure, as with Poets, nor for Advantage, as with the 
erchant, but for the Lyes ſake. But I cannot tell. This 
fame Truthis a Naked and Open day-light, that doth not 
ſhew the Masks, and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the 
World, half ſo ftately and daintily as Candle-lighe. 
mb may perhaps cyme to the price of a Pearl, thar 
eweth beſt by day ; bur ic will not-riſe co the price of 
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2 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
a Diamond or Carbuncle, that ſheweth beſt in varied 
Lights. A mixture of a Lye doth ever add pleafure. 
Poth any man doubt, that if there were taken out- of 
Mens minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Va- 
luations, Imaginations as one would, and the like; but 
it would leaye the minds of a number of Men, poor 
ſhrunken things, full of melancholy and indiſpoſition, 
and. unpleaſing to themſelves? One- of the Fathers in 
great ſeverity called Poeſie, Vinum Damonum, becauſe it 
filleth che Imagination, and yet it is but with the ſha- 
dow of a Lye. But it is not the Lye that paſſeth through 
the mind, but the Lye that ſinketh in, and fettleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, fuch as we ſpake of before. But 
howſoever theſe things are thus in Mens depraved judg- 
ments and affections ; yet Truth, which only doth judge 


it ſelf, teacherh, that the enquiry of Truth, which is the 


love-making, or wooing of it : the knowledge of Truth, 
which is the preſence of it: and the belief of T3uth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the ſoveraign good of Humane 
Nature. The firſt Creature of God in the works of the 
Days,, was Light of the Senſe; the laſt was the Light of 
Reaſon ; and his Sabbath-Work ever ſince; is the illu- 
mination of his Spirit. Firſt, he breathed light upon the 


face of the Matter or Chaos; then he breathed light in- | 


to the face of Man ; and till he breatherh-and infpireth 
light intothe face of his Choſen. The Poet that beauti- 
fied the Sect, that was otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, 
{aith yet excellently well: 1: is a pleaſure ro ſtand upon 
the ſhore, and to ſee Ships toft upon the Sea 3- a pleaſure to 
ſtand in the Window of a Caſtle, and to ſee a Baitel, and the 
adventure thereof below : but no pleaſure is comparable to the: 


Sanding upon the vantage-ground of Truth : (an Hill not to/ 


be commanded, and where the Air is always clear and 
lerene:) and to ſee the Errors, and Wandrings, and Mitts, 
and Tempeſts in the Vale below : So always thatthis proſpe&t 
be with Pity, and not with ſwelling or Pride, Cer- 
tainly- it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a Mans mind 


Poles 7:44, 


| ., #move in Charicy, reſt in-Proyidence, and turn upon-the if * 
| < Tor 


{ 
{ 
| 
4 


* what the pain is, if he have bur his fingers end prefled 
B 3 ; or 


"YE N-. Truth,  * 3 


To paſs from Theological and Philoſophical 77urh, to 
the Truth of Civil bufmeſs, it will be acknowledged, 
even by thoſe that [. &7 it not, that clear ar! round 
&&4ling is the honour of Mans nature, and that mixture 


&f fatſhood is like, allay in' Coin of Gold and Silver, 
which may make the Metal work the r, but it em- 
baſech it. For theſe winding: and crooked courſes are 
the goings of the Serpent, which gocth baſaly upon the 
Belly, and not upon the feer. "There is no Vice that 
doth! fo cover a Man with ſhame, as to be found falſe 
and perfidious. And therefore Mcwmaigne faith” prettily, 
when! he enquired the" reaſon, Why the word of the 
Lye ſhould be ſuch adifgrace, and ſuch an odious charge: 
Saith he, If it be well weighed, To ſay that a Man lyeth, is 
as much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, artd a 
Coward towards Men, For a Lye faces God, and ſhrinks 
from Man. Surely the wickedneſs and Falſhood, and 
breach of Faith, cannot poflibly be ſo highly expreſſed, 
as in that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments 
of God upon the Generations of Men; it being fore« 
told, that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall nor find faith up- 
on the Earth, 


I 
Of Death, 


EN fear Death, as Children fear to go in thedark: 
Andas that natural fear in Children is encreaf.d 

with Tales, fo is the other. Certainly the contemplation 
of Death , -as the wages of ſin, and paſfage to another 
World, is Holy and Religious; but the tear ot-ir, as a 
tribute due unto Nature, 1s weak.. Yetin religious Me- 
ditations, there is ſometimes a mixture of vanity and fu- 
perſtition. You ſhall read in ſome of the Friers Books 
of AMortification, that a Man ſhould think with himſelf, 


a.) 


& 
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- or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of Death 
- are, when the whole body i5\ge and diſſolved; 
whett many times«Death with Icf5. pain, than the 
torture of a'Limb: For the moſt Kical pagts are not the 
quickeſt of Seffſe. «And by him that ſpake only: as a 
Philoſopher, ' natural man, it was well ſaid ; Pompa 
mortis magis tefret, quam Mors ipſa, Groans, and Con- 
vulfions, ahf.,diſcoloured Face, and Friends weeping, 
and Blacks,*and Obſequies, and the like, ſhew Death 
tefrible..« It-is worthy the obſerving, that there is no 
paflion"ih the mind of Man fo, weak, butt. mates and 
maſters the fear of Death: and therefore Death is no ſuch 
terrible Enemy, when a Manquath fo many attendants 
about him, that can win the combat of him. Revenge 
trinmphs over Death ; Love lights it; Honour aſpireth to 
it ; Grief flicth to it; Fear pre-occupateth it. Nay we 
read, after Ortho the Emperor had ſlain himſelf, Pity 
(which is the tendereſt of Aﬀections) provoked many to 
:GeF our of mcer,compaſſion to their. Soyeraign, and as 
#He trueſt ſort of Followers. Nay, Seneca adds 'Niceneſs 
-and Saticty; Cogita quandiu eadem faceres ; Mori welle, nou 
. tamums Fortis, aut Miſer, ſed etiam Faſtidieſus poteſt, A. 
man would die, though he were ncither puanc nor mi- 
Jerable, only upon a' wearinefs to do the Tame thing fo 
oft gver and over. It is no lefs worthy to obſerve, how 
alittle alterarion in good Spirits the approaches of Death 
make. For they appear to be the.fame Men till the laſt 
inſtant. Anr/trs Caſar died in-a complement ; Livia, 
Conjugii noſtri niomor; vine, '& vale. Tiberids in Dillimu- 
lation, as Tacks faith of him; Jam Tiberium Vires, & 
Corpus, non Dijjumulatio deſerebant. Veſpaſian in a jeſt, ſiting 
upon the fool; Ut puto, Deus fie. . Galba with a Sen- 
tence ; fer, ft ex re ſit Populi Roman, holding forth his 
neck. Sepiimius Severus in diſpatch ; Adeſte, /i quid mibi  W 
reſt at agendaum. And the like. Capain'y the Stoicks be- al 
ſtowed roo much colt,upon Death, and by their;great 2» 
preparations made it appear more teartul. Beiter, pr SC 
he, Qu finew Vita! exiremum iner munera poras Nai 2s 


ic 
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of Unity in Religion. of | $s 

» @ It is as natural to die, .gyto be borng” and to a little in- 

ce, I fant wo the one is,2s painful as a other. Hethat: , 
e I dics in an earneſt purtuit; is ke one that iswounded in 

a if hot blood, who for the time ſcarce feels the hurt ;*and, 

a | therefore a Mind fixt, and bent upon ſomewhat that is 

i- | good, doth avert the dolours of Death. +But above all, 

7, & believe it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimit4is, when 

b | a Man hath6brained worthy ends and expeditions Death 

o I hath this alfo ; that it openeth the Gate to good Fame, 


d I and extinguiſheth Envy. *- 44 7 
h — Extinttus amabitur idem. 

5 _ 
re 


II 
Of Unity in Religion. 


RE” being the chich band of Humane Society,it is , 
a happy thing when it ſelf is well contained with- 
in the true band of Unity. The Quarrels and Diviſions 
about Religion were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 

!- & The reaſon was, becauſe the Religion of the Heathen 
oO FF conſiſted rather in Rites and Ceremonies, than in any PY 
v | conſtant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
b F Faith theirs was, when the chick Doctors and Fathers of 
it their Church were Poets. * Butithe true God hath this 
7, B Atrribute, that he-is a Fealous God, and therefore his 
- & Worſhip and Religion will endure no mixture or Partner. 
> | We ſhall therefore ſpeak a few words concerning the U- 
g i nity of the Church; What are the Fruits thereof, what the 
- i Bonds, and what the Means. ky 

Ss The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well-pleaſing of God, 
2: which is All in All) are two ; the one towards thoſe that 
- © are without the Church, the other towards thoſe that are 
tl ithiv. For the former, It is certain, that Hereſjes and 
Schiſms are of all otheis the greateſt Scanda!s, yea, more 
than corruption of Manners. » For+as in the Natural 
Body, a Wound or Selutionof continuity, is worſe than 
B 3 a Corrupt 
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a corrupt Humour ; ſo in the.Spyritual. So that-nothing 
"ar bo ary keep Men out of Ye Church, and drive 
men out of the Church as a breach of Uniry: And there- 
fore:yyhenſoeyer it cometh to that pals, "that one faith, 
Ecce in deſerto, another ſaith, Ecce in penetralibus; that is, 


when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of He- 


reticks, and others in an outward face of a Church, that 
Voice had.aeed continually to ſound in Meng Ears, Nolire 
exire, Go not out. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the pro» 
ppecy of whoſe vocation drew him to havg a ſpecial care 

thoſe without) faith, If an Heathen come in and hear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will be not ſay that you are mad? 
and certainly'it is little better, when Atheiſts and pro- 
phane perſons do hear of ſo many diſcordant and con- 
trary Opinions in Religion; it doth avert them from the 
Qhurch, and maketh them ro ſit down in the Chair of the 
Scorners. It is but a light thing to be vouched in fo ſeri- 


_ ous a matter, but yer it expreiſeth well the deformity, 
"There is a Maſter of Scoffing, that in his Catalogue"of 


Þooks of a feigned Library, ſets down this Title of a 
Book, The Merrice-<dance of Hereticks, For indeed every 


* Sect of them hath a diverſe poſture, or cringe by them- 


ſelves; which cannot but move deriſion in Worldings, 
(ey depraved Politicks who are. apt to contemn holy 
things. 

A; for the Fruit toward thoſe that are within. It is Peace, 
where containeth infinite Bleflings ; it eſtabliſheth Faith; 
it kindleth Charity ; the outward peace of the Church 
diſtilleth into peace of Conſcience ; and it turneth the 
Labours of Writing and Reading of Controverſies, in- 
to Treatiſes of Morrification and Dewotion. | 

Concerning the Boxds of Unity, the true placing of 
them importeth exceedingly. "There appear to be.two 
extreams, For to certain Zelots al ſpecch of pacification 
is odious. Is it prace, Jehu ? What haſt thou to do with 
peace ? rurn thee behind me, Peace is not the matter, be 
following a perty. Contrariwiſe certain Laodiceans, ani 
luke-warm perſons, think they may accommodate ons 


s 
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Of Unity in Religion. 7 
of Religion by middle ways, and taking part of*both, 
and witty-reconcilements, as if they would make af ar- 
bitrement between God and Man. But theſe extreams 
are to be avoided ; which. will be done, if the league of 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, were i the 


two crols clauſes thereof, ſoundly and plainly expound- - 


ed. He that is not with us, is againſt us: And again, He 
that is not again/t Hs, 1s with us: That 15, it the points 
Fundamental, and of Subſtance in Relig/m,*were truly 


diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from points*not meerly of 


Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This 
is a thing may ſeem to many a matter trivial, and dorte 
already ; bur if it were done leſs partially, it would be 
embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give only chis advice, according to my 
ſmall model: Men ought to take heed of rendring God s 
Church by two kinds of controverſies: The-one 's, 
when the matter of the point controverted is too ſmall 
and light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about it, kindled 
only by contradition. For, as it is noted by one of 
the Fathers, Chrift's Coat indeed had no ſeam, but the Chuy- 
ches Veſture was of divers colours ; whereupon he ſaich, In 
wveſte warietas ſit, ſciſſura non ſit ; they be rwo things, Unity 
and Unifermity. The other is, when the matter of the 


. point controverted is great, but it is driven to an over- 


great ſubtilry and obſcurity, fo that ic becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than ſubſtantial. A Man that is of 
judgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear ig- 
norant Men differ, and know well within himſelf, that 
thoſe which ſo differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves would never agree. And if it come fo to 
paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is between Man 
and Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the heart, -doth not diſcern that frail Men in 
ſome of their contradictions intend the fame thing, and 
accepteth of both ? The nature of ſuch controverſies is 


excellently expreſſed by St. Paul, in the warning and 
precept that he'giveth concerning the fame, Dewita pre- 
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8 + Sir Francis Bacon's Eſays. 
fangs vecam” novitates, & oppoſitiones falſi nominis ſcientie ; 
Men create oppoſitions which are not, andput theminto 
new terms fo tixed, as whereas the meaning ought toflſo 
govern theterm, the term in effe& governeth the mean- 
ing. There be alſo two falſe Peaces, or Unities; the 
. one, when the Peace is grounded but upon an implicite 

ignorance ; for all Colours will agree in the dark : the 
other when it is pieced up upon a dire& admiffion of 
contraries in Fundamental points. For Truth and 
Falſhoodin ſuch things, are like the Iron and Clay in the 
zoes of Nebuchgdnezzar's Image, they may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate, 

Concerning the Means of procuring Unity ; Men muſt 
beware, that in the procuring or 'muniting of Religious of 
Unity, they do not ditfolve and deface the Laws of Cha-Y C 
Ty, and of -Humane Society. There be two Swords [a 
amongſt Chriſtians, the Spiritual and Temporal ; and} by 
both have their due office and place in the maintenance}}ſ al 
.of Religion. Bur we may not take up the third Sword, 
which is Mabomet's Sword, or like unto it ; that is, to 
propagate Religion by Wars, or by ſanguinar Perſecu- 
tions to force Conſelences, Except it be in cafes of overt 
Scandal, blaſphemy or intermixture of practice againſt 
the State ; much lefs to nouriſh Seditions, to authorize 
Conſfpiracies and Rebellions, to put the Sword into the 
peoples hands, and the like, tending to the ſubverſion 
of all Government, which is the Ordinance of God. 
For this is but to daſh the Firſt Table againſt the Second, 
and fo to conſider Men as Chriſtians, as we forget that 
they are Men.” Lucretius the Poct, when he beheld the 
Act of Agamenmnon, that could endure the ſacrificing of 
his own Daughter, exclaimed ; 
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Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere matorum. 


what would he have faid, if he had known of the Mak 
facre jn France, or the Powder-Treaſon of England ? 
He would have been ſeven, times more Epicure and, 

} oO a Atheiſt 
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Revenge. | 

£ ;M Atheiſt than he was : For as the Temporal Sword igto » 

tobe drawn with great circumſpedtion in caſes of Religion; 

tofflfo it js a thing monſtrous, to put it into the hands of 

n-f the common people. Let that be left unto the Anabapy 

hell tiſts, .and other Furies. It was great blaſphemy, when 

ite the Devil ſaid, .] i/l aſcend and be like the higheſt ; but 

heſW it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate God, and bring him 

off in, ſaying, I wil! deſcend and be like the Prince of, Darkneſs ; 

nd And what is it berter, to make the cauſe of Religion to 

bel deſcend to the cruel and execrable actions of Murthering 

ey Princes, Butchery of People, and Subverſion of States 
and Governments? Surely this is to bring down the Ho- 

iff 1y Ghoſt, infteadof the likeneſs of a Dove, ig the ſha 

ws of a Vulture or Raven ; and to ſct out of the Bark of a 

a-W Chriſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark of Pyrates and 4/- 

ds /aſfns. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary, that the Church' 

dF by Doctrine and decree, Princes by their Sword, and 

te all Learnings both Chriſtian and Moral, as by their + 

d, Mercury Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for ever thoſe 4 

Facts and Opinions, tending to the ſupport of the ſame, 

as hath been already in good part done. Surely in Coun-* -# 

cils concerning Religion, that Counſel of the Apoſtle ,* _ +\ 

would be prefixed, Ira hominis non implet juſtitiam Debs > || 

And it was a notable obſervation of a wiſe Father, ands @* 

no leſs ingeniouſly confeſſed, That thoſe which held and -,* 

perſwaded preſſure of ,Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed ® Ss 

therein themſelves for their own ends. 


IV. 
Of Revenge. " 


Li "A 
Evzge is a kind of wild Juſtice ; which the more 
| Man's Nature runs to, the more ought Law to wee 
' it qut. For as to the firſt wrong, it doth but oftend the 
Law, but the Revenge of that wrong putteth the Law 
gut of Office, Certainly in taking Revenge, a Th is 
F ut 
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biit even with his Enemy ; but in'paſling it over he 
ſaþeriour : for it is a Princes part to pardon. And $ 
Jomen, T am ſure, faith, It 5s the Glory of a Man to paſs | 
a1 offence. That which is paſt, is gone, and irrecovera 
Gle; and wife Men have enough to do with things pr 
ſent, and to come: therefore they do but trifle witt 
themſelves, that labour in paſt matters. There" is nc 
Man doth a wrong for the wrongs ſake, but thereby te 
_" himſelf profit, -or pleaſure, or honour, or the 


ike. Therefore why ſhould T be angry with a Man forfoe 
loving himſelf better than me ? And if any Man ſhould@m 
do wrong meerly out of ill nature why ? yet it is but is 
like the Thorn or Bryar, which prick and ſcratch, be-Wl hi 


cauſe they'can do no other. The moſt tolerable ſort off 
Revenge, is for thoſe wrongs which there is no Law toi b: 
remedy: But then let a man take heed, that the Rewengeſ d 
be ſuch, as there is no Law to puniſh; elſe a Man's E-Wſl a 
nemy is ſtill before-hand, and it is two for one. Some} it 
when they take Revenge, are deſirous the Party ſhould} f 

® Know whence it cometh : this is the more generous. Forſl t 

- the delight ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing the 

hurt, as in making the party repent. But baſe and crafty 

* Cowards are like the Arrow that flieth in the dark. Cof-W i 
mus Duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying againſt per-ſ : 

{ 


* Fidious or negleting Friends, as if thoſe wrongs wefe 
3 


4 -unpardonable: uu ſhall read (faith he) 1hat we are com« 
manded to forgive our Enemies ; but you never read, that we 
are tommanded to forgive our Friends, Put yet the Spirit | 
of Fob was in a better tune ; ſhall we (faith he) take good 
at God's hand, and not be content to take evil alſo? And fo 
of Friends in a proportion. *I his is certain, that a Man- 
that ftudieth Revenge, keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwiſe would hea!, and do well : Publick Re-' 


% : 
werges are for the moſt $* Fortunate, as that for the 


cath of Pertins x, for the death 
of Henry the "Third of France, and many more. But Fry! 
privat® Revenge: it is not ſo. Nay, rather vindicttiv! 
perſons live the life of Witches; who as they are mif- 
chievous, ſo end they unfortunate. 


o 


V. 
Of Adverſity. = 


the Stoicks) That the good things which belong to profperi- 
. toffiry are to be wiſhed, but the good things that belong to-adver- 
he ity are to be admired : Bona rerum (ecundarum optabilia, ad- 
verſarmm mirabilia. Certainly, it. Miracles be the com- 
i mand over-Nature, they appear moſt in Adverfry. It 
W is yet a higher Speech of his, than the other, (mug{ too 
high for a Heathen) 1: is true greatneſs to have in the 
Wl frailty of 4 Man, andthe ſecurity ofa God; Vere min ba- 
to bere fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. This woul have 
ef done better it Poeſie, where tranſcendencies 4Wmore 

allowed. And the Poets indeed have been buſie with 
meſſ it ; for it is in effe& the thing, which is figured- in that 
1d ftrange Fiction of the ancient Poets, which ſeemeth net 
or to be without myſtery ; nay; and- to have ſome ap- 
he proach to the State of a Chriſtian : That Herewles, when 
ty be went to unbind Prometheus) by whom Humane Nature 
of-YY is repreſented) ſailed rhe length of the great Ocean in an Ear- 
r-W then Pot or Pitcher ; Lively deſcribing Chriſtian reſolution}; 
fe W that Caileth in the frail Bark'of the Fleſh, through the 
z- waves of the World. But to ſpeak in'a mean :- The 
ve © Vertue of Proſperity is Temperance, the Vertue of Adver- 
icY /ty is Fortitude, which in Morals 15 the more heroical 
48 Vertue. Proſperity is the Blefling of the Old Teſtament, 
oF Adverſity is the Blefling of the New, which carrieth the 
1-M egrcarer Benediction, and the dlearer Revelation of God's 
»B favour. Yet even in the Old Teſtament; if you liſten 
to David's Harp, you ſhall hear as many Hearſe-like 
Aits, as Carols. And the Pencil of the” Holy Ghoſt 
hath labourced more in deſcribing the AfMitions of Fob, 


4 fears and: diſtaſtes; and Aver/ity is not without 
WNyO7tS and hopes. We {ce 'in Needle-works 2nd Em- 
| 20 defies, 


% 


was an high Speech of Seneca, (after the manner of 


than the Felicities of Solomon. Pro t rity is not withours 
av 
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broyderies, it is more pleaſirig to have a, lively | work 
ypon a {ad and ſolemn ground, than to havea dark and 


melancholy Work upon. a lighrfome ground. Judgeſpat 
therefore of the pleaſure of the Heart, by the pleaſure off 
the Certainly Vertue is like precious Odour 
moſt iragrant when they. are incenſed or cruſhed; 
Proſperity doth belt diſcover Vice, but Adver/ity doth belt 
diſcover Vertue. . | 
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Ef Simulation and Diſſimulation. 


D Wfemulation is but a faint kind of Policy or Wiſdom;zfor 
it asketh.a ſtrong Wit and a ſtrong Heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the weak- 
er ſart of Politicks, that are the great Diſſemblers. 

. Tacitus ſaith; Livis ſorted well with the Arts of ber Hus- 
band and Diſſimulation of ber Son ; attributing Arts or Policy 
to Auguſtus, and Diſſimulation to Tiberius. And again, when 
Mucianus encourageth Veſpaſian to take Arms againſt Vi 
tellizes, ' he faith, We riſe not againſt the piercing 'Fudgment 
of Auguſtus, nor the extream Caution or Cloſcneſs of Tiberk: 
us. Theſe properties of 4rts, or Policy and Diſſimulation, 
or Cloſeneſs, are indeed habits and faculties, ſeveral, and 
to be diſtinguiſhed. For it: a man have that penetration 
of Judgment,as he can diſcern, what things are to be laid 
open, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be ſhewed 
at, half lights, and co whom, and when (which indeed 
are Arts of State, .and Arts of Life, as. Tacitus well call- 
eth them) to him ; a habit of Diſſimulation is a hindrance, 
and a poorneſs. - But if a Man cannot attain to that 
Judgment, then it is left. to him generally to be Cloſe, 

and a Diſſems.cr. For where a man cannot chule or va- M 
ry in, Particulars, there it is good to take the ſafelt, and will # 
weaneſt way in general ; like the going ſoftly by anEthars 
cannot well ſce, Certainly the abicſt Men that ever 

| WCre, 
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of Simalation and Diſſiralation. 1.3 
rere.have had. all an openneſs and frankng6 of dealing, 
nd. a Name of Certainty ang:V exacity : = : , 
ere like Horſes,” well, managed ; for they could tell 


deeafling well, when to. ſtop or turn ; And at ſuch times, 


Wrhben:they thought the caſe indeed required D:/ſpmulati= 
wp the ts it came to pals, that the I6rn 
Opinion ſpread abroad of. their good faith, and clearneſs 


eſti dealmg, made them almoſt inviſible. 


z 


_ There-are three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
Mans felf. - The firſt Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secrecy; 
het'-a + Man. leaverh. himſelf without obſervation, or 
ithout hold to be taken what he is. The Second Diſſ- 
mulation in the Negative, when a Man lets fall Signs.and 
\rguments, thar he is not that he is. And the third $- 
mulation in the Affirmative, when a Man induſtrioufly 
and expreſly feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 
For the firſt of theſe, Serrecy.:; It is indeed the vertue 
Hof a Confeſſor ; and  afſuredly the Secrer Man heareth 
many Confeffions: - For who will oper himſelf to a Blab, 
or a Babler? But if 'a man be thought Secret, it inviteth 
diſcovery, as the more: cloſe Air tucketh in the :more 
n; And as in confeſlion, the revealing is not for 
worldly uſe, but for the: eaſe of a Mans heart ; fo Se- 
cret, *Men come to. the knowledge of many things in: that, 
kind, while Men rather diſcharge their minds, than im- 
part their minds. In few words, Myſteries are due to 
Secrecy. * Belides (to fay truth) Nakedneſs is uncomely, as 
well in mind as in body ; and it adderh no ſmall reve- 
rence to Mens manners and actions, it they be not alto- 
gether open: * As for [Talkers, and Futile perſons, they 
are commonly vain, and credulous withal. For he that 
talketh what he knoweth, will. alſo talk what he know- 
eth not. Therefore ſet 1 down, that an habit of Secrecy 
is bath politick and moral. And in this part it is:good, thar 
a Mans face give his tongue leave.to ſpeak. For the dif- 
goxery.of Mans ſelf, by the tracts of his countenance, is 
2 great weaknels and betrayinz, by how much it & ma- 


more marked and believed, than a Mans 
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p the ſecond, which is Diſinul#ion ; Tt follows 
ny times upon: Secrecy by a necefiity'; fo that he 
will be Secret, muſt be a Diſſembler in Totne degree. Ft 
metigre too cunning, to ſuffer a man: to Keep an iid 

iage between both, and to be Secret withet 
ſwaying the ballance-on either ſide. They will {6 bf 
4 with queſtions, and draw him on, and pick it' 64 
of him, that without an abfurd filence, he muſt ſhew 
inclination one way ; or if he do not, they will gathe 


as much by his Silence, as by his Speech : As for Equivois : 


cations, or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hole ot 
Bug: fo that no-man can be Secrer, except he give hin 
felf a little ſcope of Diſſimulation, which is, as it were, bt 
the skirts or train of Secrecy, 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation, and fall 
profeffion : That T hold more culpable, and leſs politic 
Except it be in great and*rare matters. And therefore 
general cuſtom of Simmlation (which is this laſt degree 
is a Vice, riſing either of a natural falſeneſs or fearfil 
neſs, or of a mind that hath ſome main faults ; whig 
becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh him pr 
&tife Simulation in other things, leſt his hand ſhould NX 
out of uſe. | 
The great advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulati 
are three. Firſt, To lay aſleep oppoſition, and"to fur 
priſe: For where a Mans intentionsare publiſhed, ir is 
an alarm to call up all that are againſt them. © The ſe- 
cond is, to reſerve to a Mans ſelf a fair retreat : For i 
2 than” engage himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, he 
mit go through, or take a fall. The third is, the better 
to Uſcover the mind of artbther : For to him that opens 
himſelf, Men will hatdly ſhew themſelves averic, but 
will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom 0 

chrotreedom of thought. And therefore it is a good 

wd Proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a Lye, and find a 

Truths as if there were no way of diſcovery, but by 65 

uA'h . %”, oy. 
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Of Parents and Children. _ t5 ? 


all There be alfo three d;/a4vantages to fer it every, The 


rſt, That Simwation and Diſſimulation ecmmonſOcty 
ith them a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which in any 
Joth ſpoil the feathers of round flying up: to the mark. 


he ſecond, Thar it puzzleth and perplexerh the conceits. 
of many, that perhaps would otherwiſe co-operate with 
him; and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his own 
ends. The third and greateſt is, That it depriveth' a man 
he of one of the moſt principal inſtruments for ation,which 
is Truſt and Belief. The compoſition and temperature is, 
to have Openneſs in fame and opinion, Secrecy in habit, Diſ« 
ation in ſeaſonable uſe, and a power to feign.if there 

be no remedy. 


VIL 


Of Parents and Children. 


4 
T HE joys of Parents are ſecret, and fo are their griefs & 
and- fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor they © 
will not utter the other. Children fweeten labours, bur © * 
they make misfortunes more bitter : they increaſe the 
cares of Life, but they mitigate the remembrance-of 
il Death. The perpetuity by generation- is - common to 
Beaſts.; but memory, merit, and noble works are | 
to Men : and ſurely a man ſhall ſee the nobleſt 
and Foundations have proceeded from Childleſs 
which have ſought to expreſs the Images of their 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed :- Se the* 
poſterity is moſt in them that have no ity. *They 
that are the firſt raiſers of their Houſesgare moſt indul- 
gent towards their Children ; beholding therag che con- 
' af cinuance, not onby of their kind, but of theirwork, and ,,* 
b i both Childra: and Creatures. — | 
* | The difference in affection of Parents towards th 
val Ci#ren, is many times uacqual, and ſometimes un- 8 4 
, woghy, , 
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worthy; efpecially in the Morher ; as Solomon ſaith, A wi 
Son refoyceth the Sar but an wngracious Son ſhames th 
Mather. A man ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe fulbot 
Children, one or two of the eldeſt reſpe&ted; and 
youngelt made wantons ; but in the midſt; fome that 
3 it, were forgotten, who many times neverthaleds prove 
the beſt. The illiberality of Parents in allowance toward: 
their Children, is an harmful error, makes them baſe, a 
quaints them with ſhifts, makes them ſort -with- mean 
company, and makes them ſurfeit more when they come 
to plenty : and therefore the proof is beſt, when mer 
keep their authority towards their Ch;/dren, but'not their 
purſe, Men have a fooliſh manner (both Parenrs,-and 
School- Maſters, and Servants) in creating and breeding 
an emulation between Brothers, during Childhood, which 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, and 


diſturbeth Families. The [talians make little difference 


between Children and Nephews, or ncar Kinsfolks ; but 
ſo they be of the lump they care. not, though they pl 

not through their own body. And to fay truth, in Na 

eare it is-much alike matter, inſomuch that we ſee 4 Ne 
phew ſometimes reſembleth an Uncle, or a Kinſmat 

more than his own Parent, as the blood happens. - Let 
ts. \chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes the 
their Ch;ldren ſhould take, for then they are mo 

flexible ; and let them not too much apply themſelves 
20.the diſpoſition of their Children, as thinking they wi 

ft to that which they have moſt mind to. Ic i 

at if the affection or aptnels of the Children be 

Jary, then it is good not to croſs it : but genes 

bt Is good, jOptimun elige, ſuave & facile 

lo, younger Brothers are commonly for« 

lam or never where the elder are diſin- 
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474 
E that hath 7/7fe and Children, hath given hoſtages 
to Fortune, for they are + rev to great 
enterpriſes, either of Vertue or Miſchief. Certainly 
the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for the publick, 
have ' proceeded from the unmarried or Childleſs Me 
hich both in affection and means have married a 
dowed the publick. Yet it were" great reaſon, that 
"II thoſe that have Chi/drer, ſhould have greateſt care of fu- 
"ture times; unto which they know they muſt cranſtaic 
r [chi 'd pledges. Some there are, who thou 
_——.chey lead a Single Life, yer their thoughts do end with 
= temnſctves, and account future times impertinencies, 
Wy, there are fomeother, that account Wife and Ghik* 
Ft *but as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there-are 
ome fooliſh rich coverous men, that take pride'in ha» 
wing.no Children, becauſe they may be thought ſo much 
hexcher. For perhaps they have hezrd ſome alk 
an one is a great rich Man ; and another except "egy 
ts, but be hath a great charge of Children z as it it were” 

An abatement to his riches. But the moſt ordinary cauſe: >» + 
'obe Single Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certainſeifoplea-*% 
ing ard humorous minds, which are fo ſenſible oFgug- 

Preftraint, as they will go near to think their Glrdles 
andGarters to be Bonds*and Shackles. Unmarr: 
re belt Friends, beſt Maſters, beſt Seryadlls; 
ways beſt Subje&s ; for they are light W,minawap, and 
almoſt all Fugitives are of that condititm. A /#g/e life 
doth well with Church-119; + tor Charity will, ard. y wa- 
F- ter the Ground, where it muſt firſt gil a Pool: Iris 
- iidiffcrent for 7udges and Magiſtrates; tpr ilthey - 
Ela corrupt, you ſhall bave a Seryanc five"up 
wit than a 7/7, For Souldiers, 1 figd the Generals »*  # 
. ru C commenty 
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papa o in their hortatives put men in,mind of their 
Wives'and Childres. And TI think the deſpifing of A 
riage amongſt the Turks, making the vulgar Sould 


- 


more baſe. _ Wife and wreng Fo a kind ob 
humanity ; and Single men, thou ey be many times 
more Harteable, beauſe their cb are leſs exhauſt : 
et. on the other ſide, they are more cruel and hard 
earted, (good to make ſevere Inquiſitors) becauſe their 
tenderneſs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led? 
by cuſtom, and. therefore conftant, are commonly lo- 
ving Husbands ; as was faid of Ulyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pre- 
twlit immortalitati. Chaſt Women are often proud and. 
froward, as preſuming upon the merit of Fas 
It's one of the beft bonds both of chaſtity and 
ence in the Wife, if ſhe thinks her Huband wiſe, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. » Wives ar 
young mens Miſtrifſes; Companions for middle Age,” 
and old mens Nurſes ; fo as a man may have a quarrel. 
to marry when he will. -But yet he-was & one 
the wiſe men, that made anſwer tothe queltion; When, 
@ man ſhou!d marry? A young man not yet, an elder man 
vat at all, It is often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve- 
ry good Wives ; whether it be, that it raifeth the price: 
of their Husbands kindneſs when it comes, or that-the 
s take a pride in their patience, Bur this never fail 
if the bad Husband; were of their own chuſing, again 


their Friends conſent-; for then they will be ſure to; 


make good their own folly. 


_—_—— 
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I 6 
Of Envy. 
« [ HERE be none of the 4fe&ions, which have been 
# 
They both haye vehemene wiſhes, they frame 


+ noted to facinate or bewitch, but Love ne thn. 
fee” 
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felves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions 5 and 
barge j tandtho-ofe, eſpecially upon the pro 
nee of the.objes, which are the points that con 
' to faſtination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſes like- 
wiſe' he calleth Emuy, an evil eze.; and the A- 
firologers call the evil influences of the Stars, Evil 4f 
oor ;- that ſtill there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in 
at of Envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the Fw 
Nay, ſome have been ſo curious, as to_note, that 
times, when the ſtroke of percuſſion of an Ervieus E 
doth moſt hurt, are, when the Party envied is beheld Mn 
Glory or Triumph ; for that ſets an edge upon Emy : 
'*And beſides, at ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſon exvi- 
ed do. come forth moſt into the outward parts, and fo 
- meet the blow. 
«. Tor leaving theſe curioſities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place) we wilt handle, What 
Berſons are apt'to emvy others, what Perſons are moſt ſubjet? 
 W be envied themſehves, and what « the difference between 
Sublick and private Emoy. | 
of A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envierh 
- WF - virtue in others: For mens minds will either feed upon 
i .their own good, or upon othersevil ; and who want- 
, 
t 
) 


W-—eth the one, will. pray upon the other ; and who ſo 
is- out of hope to attain to anothers verrue, will 
ſeek-to come at even-hand by deprefling atothers For- 


- ” 


A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, is commonly Er- 
vious: for to know much of other mens matrers cannor 
+ be, becauſe all that ado»may concern his eſtate ; there- 
»ore it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind-of play- 

pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; nei- 
© ther can he that mindeth bur -his own buſineſs, find 
- much matter for Envy: For Envy is a gadding paſlion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, New 
1 eft curioſus, . quin idem fit malevolus. 
> Men of noble Birth ars noted to be erviows towards 
*hewMea' when they riſe ; For the diftance is a” 

C2 | 
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20 Sir Francis Bacon's E/ays. 
and It-15 like a deceit of the eye, that when others.com 


on, they think chemſelyes go back. _ 
Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, and old Men, ands 
Baſtards are envious : for he that cannot poſſibly mend? 
his own caſe, will do what he can to impair anothers, 
except theſe defects light upon a very brave. and heroi-, 
cal nature, which thinketh to make” his natural wants 
art of his honour ; in that it ſhould be ſaid, that, an! 
unuch, or lame man, did ſuch great matters, affe&- 
ing the honour of a miracle, as it was in Narſes the Eu-" 
nuch, and Ageſilaus, and Tamberlanes, that were lame 


en. 

The ſame is the caſe of men that rife after calamities / 
and misfortunes ; for they are as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other mens harms a Redemption of - 
their own ſufferin 
. They that deſire to excel in too many matters, out of 
levity and vain glory, are ever Envious; For. they. can- ' 
pot want work, it being impoſkble but many in ſors 
one of thoſe things ſhould ſurpaſs them ; which was the 
Character: of Adrian the Emperour, that mortally exvied* 
Poets and Painters, and 4rtificers in works wherein he 
had a vein to excel. 

Laſtly, near Kinsfo!ks and Fellows in Office, and ? 
thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt to. Fr | 
wy their equals, when they axe raiſed ; For it doth up-" 


braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth art. 


them, and cometh oftner into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewiſe more into the note of others ; ard * 
Fry ever redoub!eth from Speech and Fame. Cain's | 
Emrvy was the more viie-and malignant towards his Bro-- 
ther Abel, becauſe when his Sacrifice was betteraccept- 
ed, there was no body to look on. Thus much far rhboe 
that are apt to Ervy. | 

Concerning thoſe that are mere or leſs ſubje&? to Enwy : 
Firſt, Perſons of eminent virtue, when they ace advan- 
ced. are lets exwied : For their fortune ſeemeth bur due® 
unto them ; and no man «verb the payment of a Pl 
"y "bur 
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| Of Emy. 2k 
but. Rewards and Liberality rather. "Again, Envy is & 
eames! with *the comparing of 'a man's ſelf; 'and 
where there ismno compariſon, no Ervy ; and therefore 
Kings are not evied, but by Kings. Neverthelels it is 
to be. noted, that unworthy perſons are moſt envied at 
their firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome” it bet- 
ter ; whereas contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and merit 
t- © are moſt, envied, when their forturte continueth long. 
1-Y For by that time, though their virtue be the ſame, yet 
1c Ml it hath not the ſame Lure; for freſh men grow up that 
darken it. | 
es 8 Perſons of noble blood are lefs ervied in their riſing; 
h I for it ſeemeth, but right done to their Birth. Beſides, 
f il there ſeemerh not much added to their fortune ; and 
Envy.is as the Sun-bearns, that beat hotter upon a Bank 
OF ſleep riſing Ground, thanupon a Flat. ' And for the 
{ame reaſons, thoſe that are” advanced by degrees are 
leÞ envied, than thoſe that are advanced ſuddenly, and 
per ſeltum. | 
Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour great 
Travels, Cares or Perils, are lefs ſubje&t to Envy : For 
men think that they earn their Honours hardly, and pi-' 
ty them ſometimes; and Pity ever healeth Ervy : 
Wherefore you ſhall obſerve, that the more deep and 
ſober fort of 'politick Perſons in their greatnef,' are e&- 
ver bemoaning themſelves, what a life they lead, chant- 
ing Lanta patimur. Not that they feel it fo, but only 
to-abate the edge of Envy. Bur this is to be underſtobd 
of. buſineſs that is laid upon men, and not ſuch as they 
call.unto themſelves. For nothing increaſeth Envy 
more than an unnecefſary and ambitious engrofling of 
buſinefs,; and nothing doth extinguiſh E-vy more, than 
for a great Perſon to preſerve all other inferior Officers 
in their full rights and preheminencies of their places : 
for by that means chere be fo many Skreens between 
tim and F-vy. 
SAbaye all, thoſe are moſt fubjet to Kroy which car- 
Finke grearnels of their fortunes in an infolent and' 
* MY C3 proud 
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22 Cir Francis Bacons Effay. 
proud manner, being never well but while t n 
Roving how they are, either by rrwanks A 
or 


or by triumphing over all oppoſition or competirior 
whereas wiſe men wilt-rather do Sacrifice to-Exvy, ip 
ering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to;be cro 
and over-born of things that- do not much concery 
them. Notwithſtanding ſo niuch is true, That the'car 
pf reorenes it a plain and open manner (© it k 
ithout arrogancy and vain-glory) doth draw lefs Emi 
y, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning faſhic 
For in that courſe a man doth but difavow fortune, an 
ſeemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, an 
doth but teach others to Envy him. 
Laſtly, To conclude this part; As we faid in the be! 
ginning, that the A of 'Emvy had ſomewhat in it of 
witchcraft, fo thete is no other cure of Exwy but the 
cure of witchcraft. and that is, to remove the Lot ( 
they call it) and to lay it upon-another. . For whis 
purpoſe, the wiſer ſort of great Perſons, bring in ewe 
upon the - ſome body upon whom to drive the 'Zns 
py that would come upon themſelves ; ſometimes upon 
iſters and Servants, ſometimes upon'Colleagues'and 
Aﬀociates, and the like ; and for that turn there arg 
never wanting ſome Perſons of violent and undertaking 
atures, who, fo an may have Power and $ 
will take it art any colt. PIES | 
Now to, ſpeak of publick Ewoy. There is yet ſome 


 in-publick Ewyy; whereas tvate there is none; 
gre Emxvy 15 an Oftraciſm, he eclipſeth men whe 


they grow too great. * And therefore- it & bridle alſo; 


"to great ones, to keep them within bounds. © ' *+ * 


is Emvy being in the Latine word Invidia, 'got | 


in the modern Languages by the name of Diſcontent- 
ment, of which we ſhall ſpeak"'in handling Sezitiom, Tt 


is a diſeaſe in- a State like to infection ; for as infe&ion' 


ſpreadeth upon; thar which is ſound; and tainteth ie 
when Envy is gotten once in a State, 'it traduceth ever 

the beſt actions thereof, and turneth them into'ani 
be@ 4% 4 3: « ; ? EE "4 ® + $ 
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| 72, - Of Love. 23 
zdour. And therefore there is little won by interming- 
linp-of plauſible aions. For that doth argue but a 
-weaknels and fear of Fnvy, which hurteth £o much the 
& ic is likewiſe uſual in. #*»f«&ions ; which if you 
- ax; Vat you call them upon you. x 
+ This publick 7 rag to bear chiefly upon prin- 
_ or Miniſters, rather than upon Kings and 
E themſelves. But this is a ſure. rule, that if the 
Envy the Miniſters be great, when the cauſe of it 
in him mw or Tek Poug/ bo general, ins ganeth, 
-upon all the Minifters of an Eſtate, then the Envy 


though hidden) is: truly upon the State it ſelf. And 
$ much of pablick Envy or Diſcomtentment, and the dif- 
in the firſt 

We will add this in general, touching the Aﬀection 
of Emvy ; that, of all other Aﬀetions, iris the moſt im- 
_ and continual. For of other Aﬀections there 


from private Envy, which was handled 


& occaſion given but now and then. And. therefore it 
was well ſaid, Invidie feftos dies non agit. For it is ever 
working upon feme or other. And it is alfo noted, that 
Zove and Envy do make a man pine, which other AF- 
fs — Ip do-not;; becauſe they are not ſo continual. It 

Uo the vileſt Aﬀetion, and the moſt depraved: for 
which cauſe ic is the proper Attribute of the Devil, who 
is called the envious Man; that ſoweth Tares amongſt the 
Fheat by night :- as it always cometh to paſs, that Envy 
worked fibrilly 2 06 in the dark, and to the prejudice 
of good things, fi as is the Wheat. | 
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Of. Love. 


+ HE. Stage is more beholding to Love than the Life 
A of Man. For, as to the Stage, Love is even matter 
= Comedics, and now and then of Traggdies: bur in 
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24 Sir Francis Bacon's Ef/ays. 
Life it doth much miſchief ; ſometimes like a-$ 
ſometimes like a Fury. You may obſerve, that among 


all the great and worthy perfons (whereof the-Men 
ry remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) there is n 
one that hath been tranſported to the mad -degree< 
Love : which ſhew, that great Spirits, and. great Buſy 
neſs,” do keep out this weak Paſſhon. You muſt-excey 
nevertheleſs, Marcus Antonius, the half Partner of 
Empire of Rome ; and Appins Claudius the Decemwir, thi 
Law-giver : whereof the former was indeed a Volup 
cuous Man, and Inordinate ; but theLatter was an Aus 
'Ntere and Wiſe Man. © And therefore it ſeems, (thoug| 
rarely) that Love can find- entrance, not -only into at 
open. Heart, but alſo into a Heart - well fortified, i 
watch be not well kept. Ir is a poor ſaying of Epicurus, r 
Satis magnum Alter Aitert Theatrum ſumuz. - \AS if Man, 2 
-made for the contemplation of Heaven, and. all noble i 
Objecs, ſhould do nothing but kneel before a little 
dol, and make himſelf a Subjady though .not of the ; 
Mouth (as Beaſts are) yet of the Eye, which was giveng8 1 
him for. higher purpoſes. Ir is a ſtrange thing to note « 
1 
1 


wr _______—__RTT 


the Exceſs of this pation; and how it braves the Nature! 
-and value'of things by this, that the ſpeaking in a per- 
petual Hyperbele is comely in nothing but in Lowe, | Nei- 
ther is it mcerly in the Phraſe: for, whereas it hady been ll” 
well faid, that the Arch-flatterer, with- whom all the 
petry flacterers have intelligence, is a Man's ſelf ; cer- 
tainly, the Leve is more. , For there was never a. proud 
Man thought ſo abſurdly well of Himſelf, as the Lover 
doth of the Perſon Loved : and therefore it was well 
ſaid, that it is impoſſible ro Love, and to be'wiſe. Neithe f 
doth this weakneſs appear to others only, and not rathe wlll 1 
Party Leved : but to the Loved moſt of all ; except the; 
Leve be reciproque: for it isa true rule, that Love's e- 
ver rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with an * 
inward and ſecret Contempt. By how much the mo 
men ought to beware of this Paſtion, which loſeth not 


4 


only” other things, but ir {elf As for the other loſſea 


- 5. 


che Pots Relation doth well figure them ; 
of oreferrect Head auirterh thief of © ; 
26r whoſoever &teemeth too much of amorous affei- 
hunk both Rizbes and Wiſdom. This Paſſion hath 
& >ds inthe voy __ weakneſs : vo are 
Proſperity, and great Adwverſity ; though this latter 
Ped ſerved Both which times Kindle Love, 
and-make it more frequent, and therefore ſhew it to be 
the:Child-of Folly. They do beſt, who, if they can- 
'not but admit Zove yet make ic keep Quarter, and ſe- 
vert wholly fForwtheir ſerious Afﬀeairs and Actions of 
fe: for if it check once with Buſineſs, it troubleth 
jeos Fortunes,” and maketh men that they can no ways 
#true to their own-Ends. I'know not how, bur mar- 
tial men are-given to Love'; I think ir is but as they 
we piven to #ine ;* for Perils commonly ask to be paid 
ir Phaſures. There is in a mans Nature a ſecrer Incli- 
nation and Motion-towards 'Love of others'; which if 
itbe not ſpent upon ſome one, or a few, doth natural- 
lyſpread it ſelf rowards: many, and maketh mien'be- 
come Humane and Charitable ; as ir is ſeen fometinie in 
Friars. Nuptial Love maketh Mankind ; Friendly Love 
petfebieth it ; bur: wanton Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


— DET AL 
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Of Great Place. 


'X 'E'N in Great Place are thrice Servants + Servants 
£V:&" of the Soveraign or Stare; Servants of Fame ; and 
yervanits-of Buſineſs. So as they have no Freedorn, ei- 
thera their Perſons, nor in their A#ions, nor in their 

MW Z:imes.. It is a ftrange deſire to feek Power, and. to loſe 

2 Ebert3 ; or to ſeek Power over ochers, and to loſe Pow- 

4 Cat ' > /elf... Phe Riſing unto Place is laborious; 
. A bp 


* 


1s Men came to greater Pains ;- and it is fome- 
| times 
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aber ge and b / Ina men come to Dig 


hn an E 


Downfall, 
ly ching; Cum non ſis, qui 


and. Sicknels w ohit 
——_ 


they be the laſt that find\their awd Ava 
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In, cither of body or mind." 

om 74 notivs nimis omnibus, ignotus mo 

— OE Flare is licence to do Good and E 

whereof the latter is a curſe ; for.in Evil, the beſt'c 
dition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can. Bur Pow 
TE ph te rr rand of 
ughts accept —_ Ye 0+ 
wards Men are little better than good os. dreams, except 
they be put in At; and thae catinge be withour Pow! 
er and Place, as the Vantage and Commanding ound 
_ TO Walls tao cad f nom neg 
© Conſcience of the'fame is the accompliſhment of mar 
reſt: for if a man can be partaker of God's Theaterg 
hed Vkewiſe be partaker of God's Reft. mp conver: 
Deans, ut aſpiceret opera, cerunt manus ſue, 'yia 
oMmmia ANTS il then the Sabbath. l 

the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſet before thee the-beft 
awples ; for Imitation is a Globe of Precepts. And 
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. Of-Great: Place, 87 
ze bekure che thine own Examale ; And ex- 


| 4 taxing ung es) dire th 
rhe 't avoid. Reform SER wy 
}} of former. Times and Perſons:; but 


to thy ſelf; as well to create 
Þ follow chem. ax yell ro erence gd erage 
and obſcrve wherein, and how hey hte exera; 
bur'ycr ask Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienrer 
of. what is beſt, and of the Latter Time whar is 'fit- 


| Seek to make ey Courſe Regular, chat men may 
reed way wy Ong, but be-noc 


7 oo gt b) refs thy ſelf well 
when ho gel from th ; ad che right 
ſtir not queſtions of Juriſdidtion; = and 


nom Right in 'Slence and 4 fatto 
who with Claims Challeng. \Proferny koi 
Right aces; an it 
diret in chief, than to be buſſein all. I 
Hel and Advices, tou "new nog ob th 
:do'not drive awa Info 
po Oh but accept 0 po part. .The 
Vices%of 4uthoriry are chiefly four : Delays, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and  Fattion. For. Delays, Give eaſie accebs, 
Times appointed, Go throngh with that which-is 
in'tand, and interlage not bufineſs but of neceflity. 
For Corruption, Not only bind thine own hands, or th 
Seryents ands from ar fing but bind-the hands of Sui- 
tors alfo from offering : For integrity uſed, dozh the 
one; bur Integrity profeſſed, and Be manifeft dete- 
xn rs ry, doth the ocher ; and avoid not on- 
the Pault, bur the Suſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
parable and changeth' manifeſtly , wichourt manifeſt 
auſe, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruption. Therefore always 
"when thou changeſt- thine opinion or courſe, profeſs it 


al and declars i i, together with the Reaſons that 
Eo | * ' move 
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28 * Sir Francis Bacon's #ſſays; 
move thee to charige, and do.not think to ſteal it. | 
Servant, or a Favourite, if he be inward, and no oths 
apparent Cauſe of Eſteem, is commonly thought but, 
By-way to cloſe Corruption. ' For Roughneſs, It is a-neec 
lets cauſe of Diſcontent ; Severity breedeth Fear, b 
Roughneſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproofs from Authe 
rity-ought; to be grave, and not LNUNE As for # 
citity, Itis worſe than Bribery : | for Bribes.cqme by 
now and then ; but if Importunity, or idle Reſpet 
lead a Man, he ſhall never be without, as Solomon | 
To reſpe&t Perſons 1s not good ; for ſuch a Man will tran; 
grds for a piece of bread. It is molt true that was anc 
ſpoken ; A Place ſhewerh the Man : and it hou 
for - the better, and ſome to {5 worle F. 1016 
conJenſu_; capax Imperit, niſt imperaſſet ; . 1aith Tacitis © 
Galba: but x; Vi Tp, refit! Se 3. rum Veſpa 
franus” mutatus in melius. Though the one was meant of 
Sufficiency, the other of Manners and Aﬀection. Ir 
att ed Sign of a worthy and' Þncrous Spirit, whong 
Honour amends : for Honour is, or thould be, the plac 
of Vertue; and.as in Nature things move violently. tc 
their place, and calmly in their place: fo Vertue-in Am 
bition is. violent, in"Authority ſettled and calm. All 
riſing to Great Place, is by a winding Stair ; and if. there 
be Factions, it is good to fide a Mans ſelf, whilſt he is 
.in the- Riſing ; - and. to balance himſelf when he-is 
+, placed.” Uſe the memory of thy Predeceſlor fairly and? 
" » © tenderly ; for if thou doſt'not, its a. debt will ſure be; 
paid when thou art. gone. If thou have Colleagues, 
reſpec them, and rather ca®hem when they look not. 
for it, than exclude them when they have + to look: 
to be called. Be not too ſenſible, or too remembring, 
of thy Place in Converſation, and private Anſwers'to" 
Suitors ; But let it'rather be ſaid, Homo he fits in Place be - 
is another Man. 
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Of Boldneſs. 
Y'T.is 2 trivial Grammar-School' Text, but yet worthy 
& awiſe Mans conſideration, Queſtion was asked of 


Demoſthenes, What was the chief part of an Orator? He 
nſwered, Aion; What next 2 Aion ; What next 4- 


ain? 44ion ; He ſaid it that knew it Beſt, and had by 


zature himſelfno advantage in that he commended...” A 
> thing, that that part of an-Orator which is but 
bperficial, and racher the, vertue of a Player, ſhould be 
placed ſo-high above thoſe other noble parts of Inven- 
ion, -Elecution, and the reſt : Nay, almoſt alone; as if 
were All in All. Bur the realon is plain. There is 


Wn Humane Nature generally more. of the Fool than 
ff the Wiſe ; -and thezefore thoſe faculties, by which 


uWhe fooliſh part of mens minds is taken are molt 


ondexful- like is the caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs; 
Whar firft? Boldneſs ; What ſecond and third ? Boldneſs. 
nd yet Boldneſs is a Child of Ignorance and Baſen 

ar inferior to other parts. But nevertheleſs it doth fat- 
inate and bind hand and foot, thoſe that are cither 


allow in judgment, or weak in courage, which, are 


is he greateſt part; yea, and prevaileth- wich wiſe'men 


V 


* 
#> 


weak times. Therefore we ſee it hath done Wonders 
1. popular States, but with Senates- and Princes lels ; 


JWnd more, ever upon the, tixht entrance of Bold Perſons 


to-acion, than ſoon after: for Boldneſs 1s an ill Keep- 

r of Promiſe. Surely, as there are Mountebanks for the 
atural-Body, ſo are there Meountebanks for the Politick 
Body 2, Men that undertake great Cures, and perhaps 
aye been lucky in two or three Experiments, but want 
he grounds of Science, and therefore cannot hold our.. 
Nays you ſhall fee a Bold Fellow many times do 'Mabc- 
miracle ; 344homet made the People believe, _ 
"aint - 
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Ky | ſeir is good to fee Dangers, and:in Execution not to f 
| "them, exceptthey be very-great. 
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iris a ſpore-20 ſee, when a Bold Foltrw'is 
; for that puts his face intro a "me 

ies do -a little g come, but w 
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it isno Mate, but yet the Gan 
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ions Obſervation. * 
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XIII. 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature, 


| Take Goodneſs in this ſence, the affecting of the we | 


"of Men, which is that the Grecians call Philonthroght 
and the Ford Hinarity (as it is uled) is a lirtle row ug 
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Y 7 much magnitie Goodneſ/ 25 ) "13 4 Pr. K 
doth: therefore, to avoid the ſcandal, and i, »*7 
ed Who kooyFledge of the erunn oem” Hp | 
-, -rry Seek the good-of other men, bur be not 
"Wan to their faces or fancies ; for that is but fa- 
A cility or ſoftneſs, which taketh an honeſt mind priſoner. 
Neither give the eA/op's Cock a Gem, who would be 
= FD ier it he had had a Barly Corn. 
g Example of God teacheth the Lefſon truly ; He 
weth bis Rain, and maketh bis Sun to ſhine upon the Fuſt 
EUb/u/t; but he doth not rain Wealth, nor hi 
lenour and Vimtucs upon Men equally. a 
a ne 
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nefits are to be communicated with all ; 'burpeculiar bi 

nefits with choice. 'And beware, how in making th 

Portvaiture, thou breakeſt the Pattern ; for Divinig 

maketh the love of our ſelves the Pattern ; the lovew 

our Neighbours but the Portraiture. Sell all thou baf 

ward give it to the poor, and. fallow me : but fell not 
thou haſt; except thou come and follow me ; that i 

thou have a Voctation, wherein thou mayſt dos 

much good with little means as with great: for other- 

wiſe, 'in feeding the Streams thou drieft the Fountain, 

Neicher is' there only a Habit of Goodneſs directed by 

right Reaſon : but there is in ſome Men, even in Ns 

cure, a diſpoſition towards it ; as on the other fidg 

there is a natural-malignity. - For there be that inthe 
Nature do not affect the good of others.” The lighter 

fort of malignity eurneth bur to croſsnefs, or froward: 
neſs; or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficilenefs, or the like; 


bur the deeper” ſort to-envy and meer miſchief. - Sud 


men in'other mens calamities, are'as it were in ſeaſon 
and are ever on the loading part; not fo good as the 

Dogs that licked Lazarws's ſores, but like Flies, that att 
Rtil! buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; Miſantbrogy 
that make it their practice to bring men to'the Bough) 
and yet have never a Tree for the purpoſe in theis 
Gardens, as 7imon had. Such diſpoſitions are'the very! 
4 errorsof Humane Nature ; . and yet they are the fitreſt 
kk BY: Timber to make great Politicks of : like to knee-Tim- 
þ  , _ ** ber, that 3s good for Ships that are ordained to be toſſed, 
© but not for building Houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. The 

parts and ſigns of Goodneſs are many. If a Man be gra 

ctous and courteous to Strangers, it ſhews he is a Citi- 

zen of the world ;' and that his heart is no Iſland cut off 

from other Lands, but a Continent that joyns to them, 

If he be compaſlionate towards the affligions of others, 

it ſhews that his heart is like the noble Tree, that: 
wounded jr ſelf, when it gives the Balm. If he cafil 
pardons and remits offences, it ſhews chac- his mind 8; 

planted above Injuries,” ſo that he cannor be ſhot, * Thi 
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Of Nobility. 33 
be thankful for ſmall benefits, it ſhews that he weighs 
mens minds, and not their traſh. But above all, if he 
have Saint Pax/'s perfection, that he would wiſh to be an 
Anathema from Chriſt, for the Salvation of his Brethren, 
it ſhews much of a Divine Nature, and a kind of con- - 
formity with Chriſt himſelf. ſo 


—_— — 


XIV. 
Of Nobility. 


WE will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as a Portion of an 

Eſtate, then as a Condition of Particular Perſons. 
A Monarchy, where there is no Nobility at all, is ever a 
pure and abſolute Tyramny, as that of the Turks, for No- 


bility attempers Sovera gnty, and draws the eyes of the 
ro 


[ 

People ſomewhat aſide from the Line Royal. But for 
Democracies they need it not : and they are commonly 
more quiet, and lefs fubje&t to Sedition, than where 
tre are Stirps of Nobles. For mens eyes are upon the 
buſineG, and not upon the perſons ;- or if upon the per- 
ſons,it is for buſinels ſake, as the fittelt, and not for flags 
ot 99, We ſee the Switzers laft well, notwith- 

ing their diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons : 
for Utility is their Bond, and not Reſpetts. The Uni- 
ted Provinces of the Low-Countries in their Government 
excel : for where there is an equality, the Conſultations 
axe more indifferent, and the payments and tributes 
more chearful. A great and potent Nobility addeth Ma- 
jeity to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power ; and put- 
teth Life and Spirit into the People, but preſſeth their 
Fortune. It is well when Nobles are not too great for 
Soveraignty, nor for juſtice ; and yet maintained in 


[= height, as the Infolency of Inferiours may be bro- 
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upon them, before it come on too faſt upon the 
Majctty of Kings. ' A numerous Noebiliry cauſcth Poyer- 
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ty and inconvenience in a State: for it is a furcharge of; 

cPence 3 and beſides, it being of necellity that many. 

of the Nobility fall in time to be weak in Fortune, it. 

+ in a kind of Diſpropertion berween, Honour and 
ns. 


As for Nobiliry in particular Perſons, It is a reverend; 


ting to ſee-an ancient Caſtle or Building not ip decay; 
or to ſee a' fair Timber Tree found and perfe& : how 
much more to behold an Ancient Noble Family, which 
hath ſtood againſt the Waves and Weathers of Time. 
For New Nebility is but the A& of Power ; but Anci- 
ent Nobility is the A&t of. :Time. Thoſe that are firſt 
raiſed to Nebility are commonly more virtuous, but leſs 
innocent than their Deſcendents ; for thereis rarely: 
any Riſing, but by a commixture of good and evil Arts. 
But it is reaſon. the memory of their Vertues remain; to 
their Poſterity ; and their faults. die with themſelves. 
Woebility of Burk commonly abateth induſtry ; and he 
that is not induſfrious, envieth him that is. Belides, Noble 
Perſons cannot go-much higher ; and he that ftandeth at a 
itay when others riſe, can hardly avoid motions of En-, 
vy. On the qther ſide, Nebibit exinguibey the Paſlive, 
Envy from others towards them ; becauſe they are in 
pollefiion of Honour, Certainly Kings that have able 
Men of their Nobiliry, ſhall find eaſe in employing them,, 
and a better ſhde into their buſineſs: for people naturally 
bend ro them, as horn in ſome ſort to command, 


_—_—_—_—— 


XV. 


Of Seditions and Troubles... 
\e-war of Prople had nced know the Kalmders'cof 
b- 


Temp:#s in State ; which.are commonly «greateſt 
when things. grow to equality ; as . natural 7empeſts ard * 
greateſt about - thy v4 quamectie. i; And ag shede are-eats” 

| 5 30 rain. 
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Of Seditions. and Troubles.” 35 
tain hollow blaſts of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of Seas 
before a/Tempeſt, ſo are there in States. ; 


ft 

y 

It, 

d ann}; etiam cecos m/tare Twmultus 

4 Spe monet, Fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella. 
'3 

4 

h 


Libels arid Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the State, whet#: 
they are frequen: and open; and 1n like forr,falſe News 
often running ap and down to the diſadvantage of the 
Srate, and haſtily embraced; are amongft the Signs of 
- W Troubles. | Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame, ſaith, She 
t Wl 225 Sifter to the Gyants, 1 | 
5 


4 Tam Terra Parens ir irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent )'C.&o Enceladoque ſororem 


) 
> WW As if Famer were the Relicks of Seditions paſt ; but they 
p are. no' leſs indeed, i the Preludes of Stditions to come. 
L Howloever he noteth it right, That Seditious Tumults, 
- & and Sediriow'Fames, differ no more but as Brother and 
» WW Siſter, Maſcoline and Feminine ; eſpecially if it come to * 
| that, that che beft Adtions of a State, and the molt plau- 
- WW ſible, and which ought to give greateſt contentment, 
HI are taken in ill ſence, and traduced : for that ſhews 
| the envy great, as Tackus faith j Conflata ma 
Invidia, fet# bene, ſeu male,  ge/ta- r/ Neither doth 
it follow, that becauſe thele " vane are a ſign of Trou- 
bles, that: the ſupprefiing of them with too much ſeve- 
my, ſhould'be'a Remedy of Troubles: forthe defpiſling 
of them / many-times checks. chem beſt ; . and the go- 
ing about to ſtop them, doth but make a Wonder long- 
wd;) 5 Ws | 

Alſo thet .kind of obedience whicly Tacitus ſpeaketh 
of ® to be held ſuſpeted 53 Erant- in officio, ſed tamen qui 
mallant' mandata Imperantiam interpretari, quan exequi ; 
Difputing, Excuſing , Cavilling upon Mandates and 
Dicedtions, is a kind of wy off the yoak, and a 

LJ g k: 
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of diſobedience; eſpecially, if in thoſe Diſpurings, they 
hich are for the direion ſpeak fearfully and car 

y ; and thoſe that are againſt it audaciouſ]y. 

Alſo, as Mackiavel noteth well ; when Princes, that 
ought to be common Parents, make themſelves as a 
Party, and lean to a fide, it is a Boat that is overthrown 
-by uneaven weight on the one ſide ; as was well ſeen in 
the time of ' Henry the third of France : for firſt him» 
felf entred L_ for the extirpation of the Proteſtants, 
and preſently atter the fame League was turned upon 
himſelf: for when the Authority of Princes is made but 
an Acceſiary to a Cauſe, and that there are other Bands 
that tie faſter than the Band of Soveraignty, Kings be- 
gin to be almoſt put out of poſſeflion. | + 

Alſo, when Diſcords, and Quarrels, and. Fa&tions 
are carried openly and audiciouſly, it 15.2 ſigt-the Re- 
verence of Government is loſt. For the Motions of 
the greateſt Perfons in a.Government, ought-to be as. 
the motions of the Planets under Primum Mobile (ac-: 
cording to the old Opinion :.) which is, that every of 
them is carried ſwiftly by the higheſt Motion, and: 
ſoftly in their own Motion... And t re when great' 
Ones in their own particular Motion move violently ;; 
and as Tacitus expretleth it . well, Liberins quam ut Im- 


antium meminiſſent, it is a ſign the Orbs are out of; 


rame: for Reverence is that wherewith Princes are: 
girt from God, who threatneth the diflalving thereof ; 
Soluan cingula Regum. 

So when any. of the four Pillars of Government are, 
mainly ſhaken or weakned, (which are Religion, fee 
Counſel, and Treaſure) Men had need to pray for fair 
weather. | 

But let us paſs from this you of Predictions ( con- 
cerning which, neverthelels, more light may be taken 
from that which followeth) and let us ſpeak firit of the 
Materials of Seditions ; then of -the Morives of them : 
and thirdly, of the Remedie:. | we 
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Concerning the Materials, of Seditions 5 I: 15 2 thing 
well to be confidered : For the fureſt way to prevent 
Seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there be fuel prepared, i is 
hard to tell whence the ſpark ſhall come that ſhall fr ic 
on fire. "The Matter of Seditions is of ewo kinds; ;au:h 
Poverty and wich Diſcomtentment. It is certain, 1o many 
Overtbrown Eſtates, ſo many votes for Troubles. Lucap 
noteth well the State of Rome before the. Civil War. 


Hinc Uſura worax, rapidumque in tempore Fanus, 


Hinc concuſſa Fides, & mnltis utile Bellum. 


This fame multis utile Bellum is an aſſured and infalli- 
ble ſign of a State diſpoſed to Seditions and Troubles. 
And if this Poverty and broken Eſtate in the better ſort, 
be joyned with a want and necellity in the mean Peo- 
ple, the danger is eminent ang great ; for the Rebel- 
lions of the Belly are the worſt. As for Diſcontentments, 
they are in the Politick Body like to Humours in the 
Natural, which are apt to gather pre-natural Heat, and 
to enflame. And let no Prince meaſure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be juſt or unjuſt : for that 
were to imagine People to be too reaſonable, who do 
often ſpurn at their own good : nor yer by this, whe- 
ther the griefs whereupon they riſe, be in fact great 
or {mall : for they are the moſt dangerous Diſcontent= 
ments, where the fear is greater than the feeling. Do- 
lend; modus, Timendi non item. Beſides, in great Opprel(- 
ſions, the ſame things that provoke the Patience, do 
withal: make the courage ; but in fears it is not fo. 
Neither let any Prince or State be ſecure concerning 
Diſcontentments becauſe they have been often, or have 
been long, and yet no Peril hath enſucd ; for as it is 
true, that every Vapour or Fume doth not turn into 
Storm : So it 15 nevertheleſs true, that Storms thou 
they blow over divers tumcs, yet may fall at laſt : and 
& the Spaniſh Proverb noteth well ; 7he Cord breaketh at 
the laſt by the weaksft pull, D 3 The 
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The Cauſes and Motions of Seditions are; Iinewdfion in 
Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and Cuftoms, breaki 
if Frivileges, General Os, Sonny of i9rwort 

erſons, Strangers, Dearths, Dishanded Souldiers, Fattions 
own deſperate. And- whatſoever in —_— People, 
joyneth and knitteth them in # Common Taule. 

For the Remedies; there'may be ſome” general Pre- 
ſervatives whereof we will ſpeak ; as for the juſt Cure 
it muſt anſ{wer'ts the particular Diſeaſe, and f6 be le 
to Counſe! rather than Rule. 

The firſt Remedy or Prevention is, to remove by all 
means politble that Material Cauſe of Sedition , whereof 
we ſpeak ; which is Want and Peverty in the Eſtate. *'To 
which purpoſe ſerveth the Opening and well Ballancing 
of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Manufactures, the Banifh- 
ing of Idleneſfs, the Reprefling of Waſte and Exceſs by 
Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and Husbanding 
of the Soy], the Regulating of Prices of Things vendi- 
ble, the Moderating of Taxes atid Tributes, and the 
like. Generally it is to be foreſeen, thar the Populati. 


on of a Kingdom (eſpecially if ir be not mowen down. 


by Wars) do not exceed the 'Stock of the Kingdom, 
which ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populati- 
on to be reckdned only by number ; for a {mallet num- 
ber that ſpend more, and earn leſs, do wear out an 
Eſtate ſooner than a greater number thar' live'lower, 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying-of Nobi- 
lity, and other Degrees of Quality, in an over Prepor- 
tion to the Common People, doth ſpeedily bring a Stare 
to Necefliry : and fo doth likewiſe an overgrown Cler- 
gy, tor they bring, nvthing co the Stock. Arid in like 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than'Preterments 
can take off: | roy X 

' It is likewiſe to be remembred, that fori#fmuch 'as the 
Ron of any Eftate maſt be apon the Fottignets ; 
(tor whatſoever is ſomewhere gorten, is' fomewhere 
foft.) There be but three things 'which one Nation ſell- 
&th unto another ; che Commedity as Nature yielderh - ; 
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the ManufaFure and the Ve&ure or Carriage: So that if 
theſe three Wheels go, Wealth will flow as in a Spring- 
tide, And it cometh many times to pafs,-that Mater 
am ſuperabit Opus ; that the Wark and Carriage is more 
worth thanthe Materials, and” inricheth a State more: 
25 is notablyſeen in the Zow Country-men, who have the 
beſt Mines above Ground in the World. | 
Above all things good Policy is to be uſed, that the 
Treaſure and Moneys in a State be not gathered into 
few Hands. For otherwiſe a State may have a great 
Stock, -and yex ſtarve. And Money is like Mack, not 
good except it be ſpread. This is done chiefly by ſup- 
preſſing, or at the leaſt keeping a ſtraight hand upon 
the Devouring Trades of Uſury, Ingreſing, great Paſfura- 
ges, and the hke. | 
For removing Diſcontentments, or at leaſt the datiger 
of chem, there is in every State (as we know) two por: 
tions of SubjeFs, the Nob!:ſs and the Commonalty, When 
bne of theſe.is Diſcontent, the danger is not great ; for 
common people are of ſ95w motion, if they be not ex- 
tited by the greater ſoft; and the greater fort are of 
{mall ſtrength, except the 'multirude be apt and ready 
to move of themſelves. Then this is the danger, when 
the greater ſort do but wait for the troubyng of the 
Waters amongſt the meaner, that then they may declare 
themſetves. "Che Poets feizn, thar the ret of the Gods 
would have bound Fupirer ; which he. hearing of, by 
the Counſel of Pallas, ferit for Briarezs with his hun- 
dred hands,. to, come in to his aid. An Emblem no 
doubt, to ſhew how ſafe it is for Monarchs ro'make ſure 
of the good. will of common people, 
"To give medcrate liberty tor Griefs 'and D:/content- 
ments to evaporate (fo it be without tao great Infſo- 
lency or bravery) is a ſafe way. © For he thar rurhertt 
the Humours back, and maketh, the Wound ticed jn- 
wards, endangercth matign Utce3, and*perticipus-Im- 
Polunations, | | 
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- "The part of Epimerheut might well become Promethey 
in. the caſe of RB, ; for there is not a benef 
proviſion agaifft them. Epimerheus, when | xy and 
evils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope 
in the bottom of the Veſſel. Certainly the politick 


and artificial nouriſhing and'entertaining of Hopes, and 


carrying men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of the 
Aartidotes againſt the * Poyſon of Diſcontewtments. And 
it is a certain ſign of a wiſe Government and Proceed. 
ing, when it can hold mens hearts by Hopes when it 
cannot by ſatisfaction; and when it can handle things 
in ſuch manner, as no evil ſhall appear ſo perempto 
but that it hath ſome out-ler of Hope: which is the le 
hard to do, becauſe both particular Perſons and Facti- 
ons art apt enough to flatter themſelves, or at leaſt 
to brave that which they believe not. 

Alfo the fore-ſight and prevention, that there be no 
likely or fit Head, whereunto Di/contented Perſons may 
reſort, and under whom they may joyn, is a known, 
but an excellent point of caution. I underſtand a fit 
Head to be. one that hath Greatneſs and Reputation, 
that hath Confidence with the Diſcontemted Party, and 
upon. whom they turn their eyes ; and that is thought 
Diſcontented in his own particular ; which kind of Per- 
ſons are either to be won, and reconciled to. the State, 
and that in a faſt and true manner ; or to be fronted 
with ſome other of the ſame Party that may oppoſe 
them, and fo divide the Reputation. ' Generally the 
dividing and breaking of all Factions and Combinati- 
ons that are adverſe to the State, and ſetting them at 
diſtance, or at leaſt diſtruſt among themſelves, is not 
one of the worſt Remedies. For it is a deſperate caſe, 
if thoſe that hold with the proceeding of the State, be 
full of Diſcord and Faction; and thoſe that are againſt 
it, be entire and United. 

I have noted, that ſome witty and ſharp Speeches, 
which have fallen from Princes, have given fire to Se- 
ditions, Ceſar did himſelf infinite hurt in that Speech, 
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weſcioit literas, non potuit Jiftare : for it did utterly 

6ff that Hope which men had entertained, that he» 
would at one time or other give over his Dictatorſhip. 
Galba undid himſelf by has lad. Legi 4 ſe militem 
non emi, for it put the Soldiegs out of i of the Do- 
native. —_— likewiſe by that { a 7 vixero, ”_ 

erit ins Romano Imperis militibus: A. Speech 0 
gre: deſpair for the Soldiers : And many the like. 
urely Princes 


had need, in tender matters, and tickliſh 
times, to beware what they fay ; eſpecially in theſe 
ſhort Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. For 
as for large Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not fo 
much noted, 
Laſtly, Let Princes againſt all Events not be without 
ſome great Perſon, one, or rather more, of Military 
oO BW Valour near unto them, for the repreſling of Seditions 
Y WI in their beginnings. For without that, there uſeth to 
, W be more trepidation in Court, upon the firſt breakin 
t W out of Troubles, than were fit, And the State runn 
, WW the danger of that, which Tacitus faith ; Arque is ha- 
1 BW bitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, plu- 
t i re wellent, ommes paterentur. t let ſuch Military I 
- B ſons be aſſured, and well reputed of, rather than FaQi- 
> & ous and Popular,holding alſo good correſpondence with 
1 Bl the other great Men in the State, or elſe the Remedy is 
2 8 worſe than the Diſcaſe. 
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XVI. 
Of Atheiſm. 


Had rather believe all the Fables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, that this Univerſal 
Frame is without a Mind. And therefore God never 
| wrought 


M————— 
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avrought a Miracle to” convince A4rbeiſm, becauſe Þ 
*ordinary Works convince' it. ' Ir is rrtle, char 2 lifts 
Philoſophy inclineth Mans mind to 4chei/an,” but depth 
in Philoſophy bringeth Mens minds abote to Retiprew 
for while the mind of maff Tookerti 'tpbn ſecond Ca 
ſcattered, it, may fornetltries reft in theft, and Pk. 
further, : | but when” it beho!deth the. Chain of then 
Confederate and Tinked"rogerher," Ic tritiſt needs fy *t 
Providence and . Deity. * ay, even that School which 
moſt accuſed, of 4:heiſ, dorh molt. demonſtrate Rehy# 
on : That is, the School: 0l Lencippus and Pemocrirus, ar 


Fpicurus. "For it is a thoufand times more credible, that 
four” mutable Elenietits; and one imritatable fifth "EE 
ſence, duly and eterpally.piac:d, need, no God, thi 
that an Army of infinite finall Pornions, or Seeds nf 


placed,” ſhould have produced this ; order and bea 
without a Divine Marſhal; The Sctifutire faith, The Vi 
hath, ſaid. in bis heart, there is no God : it 15 not Taid,' 7% 
fool bath thous bt in his heart : So as he rather ſaith it by 
rote to himſelf, as chat he would have, .chan'thar ht cay 
throughly believe it, or be petſwadedf of it. For not 
deny there is a God, but gioſe' for whotts it maketh rhat 
there were no God-, It appeareth in hothing more, that 
Atheiſm is rather in the 7 7p, than in the H-ur: of Man, 
chan by this ; That dhe, will ever be' talking of thar 
their Opinion, as if they fainted in it within themſg}ves, 
and would be glad to be ſtrengthnedÞy the conſent of 
others. Nay more, you ſhall ave Arie ſtrive to get 
Diſciples, as it fareth with other Secs. And, which is 
moſt of all, you ſhall have of chem that will ſuffer for 
Atheiſm and not recant ; whereas if they did truly 
think, that there were no ſuch thing as G4, why ſhould 
they trouble themſelves?» Epicurns 15 charged, that he 
did but diſſemble for his credits ſake, when te affirmed, 
there were, Blefſed Natures, but ſuch as, enjoyed thems 
{elves;: withgut having relpec to the Government of the 
World : wherein, they, lay, he did temporizs ; iy 
in fecreg he thought there was no God, © Pitt erin | 
| fy 
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» he is'traduced ; rep der —y Noble and Divies ; 
tcl Non Deos Hepitre' wm,” ſet vulgt Opiniones Diis 
6 WM applicare Rho” ato cquld haveſaid ho fibre, And 
» fl Shough: he had the confidence tb deny che Abridlfre- 
is tion,” ke had'hot the power, to'deny te Nature. The In- 
66 WY dians of the eff have names for their particular. gds, 
*Mi et they have'rio name for Gd; as if the Hoathens 
16 ſhoolt have had the tames of Flpirer, Apollo, Mars, &c. 
[$M bir nor the word Beils + which thews, that even thoſe 
pz I barbarous Peoplt have the notion, hough they have not 
1d the latitude and extent bf it. $ that againſt the Arbeiſt 
ial the very Savages" take part with che very. ſubtileſt Phi- 


loſophers : The. Cohitemptative Athejjt is race : A Dia- 
vras, a Blon, a Luti#h perhaps, and fame others ; and yet 
they Rem to be more than they ate : For that all 
impugn 2 received R2fjpion ot Siperftition, are by the ad- 
verſe part branded with the name of A4rheifts. But the 
great Atheiſts indeed are Hypecrites, which are ever hand- 
lng Holy things, but without feeling ; ſo as they muſt 
h. needs be cauterized in the end. . The Cauſes of Atheiſm 
are Diviſions in Religion, if they be many : for any one 
at WW main Divi/in addeth Zeal ro both '{ides, but many Di- 
AW vitions introduce 4r5:iſm. Anvther is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
n, when ir is come to that which Saint Bernard ſaith, - Neu 
ar Wl eff 14m dicere, ut Pops fc facerdos : quia nec [ic populidt, 
<8 it [arrrdos. A third-is, Cuſtom 'of Prophanc Seeing jn 
of BY Holy Matter, which doth by little and little deface che 
(+ Reverence of Religion. And laſMty, Learned Times, &- 
is ſpcciafty with peace and proſperity: for troubles and ad- 
or | veErfitics do more bow Mens minds to Religion. . They 
ly that deny a God, deſtroy Mans Nobility : tor certainly 
1d Mani is of kin to the Beaſts by his Body ; and if ke be 
1 MY fot of kin to God by his Spirit; he is a baſe and ignoblg 
dl Creature. It deſtroys likewiſe Magnanimity, and. che 
»- MI raifing Humane Nature: for take an example of a Dog, 
6 Ml ard matk what's generality and courage he will pur on, 
whity he. finds him{f maintained” by, a Man, who to 
tim is ſtead of a God. or Melior ratura : Which COu- 
rage 
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44 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 

rage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that Creature without thy 
confidence of a better Nature than his own,could neve 
attain. So Man, when he refteth-and afſureth himle! 

upon Divine protedtion and ever, parent a forcear 
Faith, which Humane Nature in it ſelf could not obtain, 
Therefore as Atheiſm is in all reſpeds hateful, ſo in this, 
that it depriveth Humane Nature of the means to exak 
it ſelf above Humane Frailey. As it is in particular Per 
ſons, ſo it is in Nations. Never was there ſuch a Stats 
for Magnanimity, as Rome. Of this State hear what Ci 
cero faith, Quam wolumus, licet, Patres Coferign, 105 ame 
mus, tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec cal. 
liditate Panos, nec artibus Gracos; nec denique boc ipſo buj 

Gentis & Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos &. La: 
Tinos ; ſed Pictate ac Religione, atque bac una Sapientia, quol 
Deorum Immortalium Numine, omnia  regi gubernarique per- 
ſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimus. 
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Of Superſtition, 


T were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
ſach an opinion as is unworthy of him: For the 
one is Unbelief, the other is Contumely ; and certain- 
ty Superſtition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch faith 
well to that purpoſe : Surely (faith he) I bad rather « 
eat deal men ſhould ſay, there was no ſuch man at all as 
utarch, than that they ſhould ſay, that there was one Plus 
tarch, that would eat bis Children as ſoon as they were born; 
as the Poets ſpeak of Saturn. And as the Contumely is 
ter towards God, -ſa the Danger is greater towards 

en. Atheiſm leaves a man to Senſe, to Philoſophy, 
to Natural Piety, to Laws, to Reputation ; all which 
may be guides to an outward Moral Vertue, though Re- 
ligion were not ; But Swperſtition diſmounts all th Gs and, 

er 
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Of Superſtition. 45 
erecterch an abſolute Monarchy in the minds: of Men. 
Therefore Atheiſm did never perturb States ; for it makes 
men weary of themſelves, as looking no further: And 
we ſee the times inclined to Atheiſm (as the time of Au- 
of Ceſar) were civil times. But Superſtition hath 
the Confuſion of many States, and bringeth in a 
new Primum Mobile, that raviſheth all the Spheres of 
Government. The Maſter of Superſtition is the People; 
and in all Superſtition, Wiſe men follow Fools, and Ar- 
guinents are fitted co Practice in a reverſed order. Ir. 
was gravely ſaid by ſome of the Prelates in the Council 
of Trent, where the Doctrine of the Sghool-men bare 
fway, That rhe School-men were like Aſtronomers, 
which did feign Eccentricks, and Epicycles, and ſuch engines 
of 'Orbs, to ſave the Phanomens ; though they knew there were 
no ſuch-things. And in like manner, that the School- 
men had framed a number of fubrile and intricate” Axi- 
oms and Theorems, to fave the practice of the Church. 
The Cauſes of Saperſtitions are, pleaſing and ſenſual Rites 
and Ceremonies : Exceſs of Outward and Pharifaical 
Holineſs : Over-great Reverence of Traditions, which 
cannot but load the Church : the Stratagems of Prelates 
for their own Ambition and Lucre : the favouring too 
much of good Intentions, which openeth the Gate to 
an © Conceits and Novelties : the taking an Aim at Divine 
he © Matters by Humane; which cannot but breed mixture 
in- W of Imaginations : And laſtly, Barbarous Times, efpeci- 
ch I ally joyned with Calamicies and Diſaſters. Swperſtition 
"4 
as 
Ur 
rn; 
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without a veil is a deformed thing ; for, as it addeth 
pay wn Ages to be ſo like a Man : fo the ſimi- 
litude _—_—_ to Religion makes it the more de- 


formed. And as wholſome Meat corrupteth to little 


Worms: ſo good Forms and Orders corrupt into a 

i Number of petty Obſervances. There is a Superſtition 

y, & in avoiding Syper/tition, when men think to do beſt, if 

ch I they go furtheſt from the Superirion formerly received. 

ve. WM Therefore Care would be had, that ( as it fareth in ill 

Purgings) the good be not raken away with ay org 
T w 
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J 24 V E L, in the younger Sont; is-2 part of Edu+ 
cation ; in the elder, a part: of Experience: | He 
that Travelleth into a Countrey before he hath ſome En- 
trance into the Language, goeth. to: Seboa! and not tg 
Travel. That young men Travel under'ſome' Fucor,or 
grave Servant, I allow well, fo that” he be ſuch @ ons 
that hath the Language, and hath:been'in the Country 
before, whereby he may be able to tell what 
things are worthy to be ſeen in the Countrey' where 
they po, what Acquaintances they" are to ſeek, - what 
Exerciſes or Diſcipline:\the 'Place yieldeth. For elſs 
young men. ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little... It 
is a ftrange thing, that-in Sea-voyages, ' where there'is 
nothing to be ſeen bur Sky and Sea; men ſhould make 
Diaries ; but in Land-Zrovel, whevei.{0 much is t6 be 


obſerved, for the mot part they -omir/ir-; ks af Chance 


were fitter to be-regiftred than Obſervation. | Let Dias 
ries therefore be br in. uſe... [The things to be fee 
and obſerved are the Courts of-Princes, efpecially whets 
they give Audience to Embaſſadeis + The +Courts of 
Juſtice, white they ſit and hear Caufess and: fo of Qolw 
ſiſtories Ecclefiaſtick : 'the Churches and: Monafteries,/ 
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with the Monuments which are therein extant: 'the'll © 


Walls and Fortifications of Cities and Towns ; ' and'{6 

the Havens 8nd Harbors : Antiquities and Ruins: I 

braries, Colleges, Diſputations and-T,ectures, where any- 

are.: Shipping and Natives : Houſes and Gardens/of 

' State and Pleaſure near great Cities: 'Armories; * Avſe 

| nals, Magazines; Exchabges,” 'Buries,- Warg:ouſes: BY 
07 


ercile 


02 Binh 47 
exciſes of Horſmanſhip, Fencing, Training of Squldiers, 
" andthe like; ies, ſuch whereunto the better fort 
1 of Perſons do relort.; Treaſures of Jewels and Robes : 
— Wl Cabinets'and Rarities. And to conclude, whatſoever 

+Mis memorable in: the Places where they go. Afﬀeer all 

WE which. the Tutors or Servants ought to make diligenc 
enquiry. As for Triumphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings, 
Funerals, Capital Executions, and fuch Shews ; Men 
need -not to be put in mind of them ; yet are they not 
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In. to be neglected: ,. If you will have a young man to put 
Je WY his Travel into. little room, and in ſhort time to ga- 
nf ther: much, this you, muſt do. Firſt, as we ſaid, be muſt 
rof have ſome entrance into the Language before he goeth. 
bell Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant. or Tutor as know- 
nel <Þ che Countrey, as was likewiſe faid. Let him carry 
ry ith him alſo ſomeChard or Book; deſcribing theCoun- 
ar trey where he Travelleth, which will be a good key to 
ref !iis Enquiry. Lethim keep alſo a Diary. Let him not: 
at WI ſtay long in one City or 'Town, more or lefs, as the 
if Place deſerveth, but not long's Nay, when he ſtayeth 
kin one City or Town, let him change his Lodging 
is from one end and part of the Town to another, which 


oP Adamant of Acquaintance. Let him fequeſter 
umfelf from the Company of his Countrey-men, and 
ain fucp Places where there is good. Company of the 

Won where he Travel/etb. Ler him upon his Removes 
TR 9ne Place to. another, pracure recommendation 
to. ſome Perſon of Quality, reſiding in the Place whi- 
ther he removerh, that he may uſe his Favour in thoſe 
thungs, he defirath to ice, or, know. Thus he may a- 
badge his Travels with much profit. As for the Ac- 
quamtance which.is to be ſought in Travel, that which 
is moſt ,of all profitable, is Acquaintance with the. Se- 
ataries, and employed Men of Embaſſadors; for ſo in 
Trawe/ing.in-ong Country, he ſhall ſuck the experience 

Ty Ley Wo fee and viſit eminent” Perſons, 
ial kinds,. which azc of great Name abroad ; that he 
yaY beable NS, the Late agreceth with, fone 
i: * 7 " "_oT. 
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438 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. : 
For Quarrels, they are with Care and Diſcretion to beilþ+ 
avoided : They are commonly for Miſtreſſes, Healdiz ll * 
Place, and Words. = = . Man x jr _ will . 
k h Company wi olerick an rrelfome 
Perlons, for hoy wil engage him into their own Qu 
rels, When a Traveller returneth home, let hini not" 
leave the Countries where he hath Travelkd, altogethalil * 
behind him, but maintain a Correſpondency by Lettew 
with thoſe of his Acquaintance which are of moſt 
worth. And let his Travel appear rather in his Dif 
courſe, than in his Apparel or Geſture ; and in his Dif 
courſe let him be rather adviſed in his Anſwers, 
forward to tell Stories : And let it appear, that he dodl 
not change his Countrey Manners for thoſe of Foreign 
Parts ; but only prick in ſome Flowers of that he hat 
learned abroad, into the Cuſtoms of his own Countrey. 
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X1X. 
Of Empire. 


JF is a miſerable State of Mind, to have few thing 
to delire, and many things to fear, and Fo A 

commonly is the Caſe of Kings, who being at the high 
eſt, want matter of deſire, which makes their mind 
more languiſhing, and have many Repreſentations df 
Perils and Shadows, which makes their minds the le 
clear. And this is one reaſon alfo of that effet | 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of ; That the King's beart js # ſerw 
table. For, multitude of Jealouſies, and lack of ml 7 
predominant deſire that ſhould marſhal and put in oF 
der all the reſt, maketh any Mans heart hard to find 
ſound. Hence it comes likewiſe , that Princes man! 
times make themſelves Deſire, and ſer their Hearts r þ 

, on Toys: toujetiong upon a Building, ſometimes upof”y 

, . : $row 

; erecting of an Order, ſometimes upon the ady * 
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NEED where the Fathers had good by-uch 

it were wherg the Sons be yn 


them. z: as. was Selymus the 
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: When they. axe proud and great, 
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| ; for the Nevility, though 
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potent : and laſtly, being 
ite in Authority with the Common 
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| upon them, do ſeldom/good to the King s* 
Reyenue ; for eiie he wins in the Hundred; he looſerh 
in the Shice ;' the particular Rates _ iQcr | 
the toral bulk of Trading rather decreaſed. 5+ ,-- 
For thei Commons: There is like canyon them, 
except it be where th Ve potent” or. 
Shoe You meddle Rs Son of Religion, or their 
Cuſtoms, ot means of Life. ys PPaB,4 
For their Men of War: Ttisa d s State, whers, 
they live and remain in a-Bedy,.and are vſed'to D 4 | 
tives, whereof we' ſee cxamples in the Fonizaric and 
 Pretorian Bands of Rome ; But Trainings of Men, an 
-* ® Arming them itt ſeveral places, and under ſeveralCont., 
\mdnders,-and without Donatives, are things-of Defence, 
and no danger. | « #4 _ 
+ Princes are like-to Healy Bodjes, which cauſe gooQ 
or evitrimes ; and which have-much Veneration, but n 
Rejt. All Preceprs concefhing Kings, arc in effect com: 
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XX. 
Of Comnſel. 


 truft cefy Man and Man is the 


Wany diminution to their Crean, of 


ures Suffici to «. Go 
2 not wi AE ITq of the he, greac 
Names of his bl * The Counſellor. Solomon hath 
ced , reg in Counſel is Stability. Things wi 

theix firſt or ſecoqd agitation ; if they be nor tol- 
inppoer arguments of Counſel, . ney will be cha 


lomo! LIT ae 
w the neceflity of it. 
firſt rent and broken y Ml ; upon 
A #1 there are ſet for infk nh the rwo > marks, 
| as Coed i fr ever diſcerned, tha ir 
7 Connſel for the Perſons, and plot Conſe! for 
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ear her Up; whereby, 

> ,"and was delivered of 

Pallas Armed out of - his Head ; whigh monſtrous Fa- 

. ' ble containeth a ca Nt 00 Kings are b- 
make uſe of their Comuncs Ne at firſt they ought 
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g ever Prince 


"th capes, that Men "ll. Git with 

| themſelves; .Ceralnly, Non inweniet fidtn [u- 

| 14s: meant of;che-nature of times, and'aog 
pacti Perſons. There beg. that are in nature, 
'and fincere, attd plain, "and dire4, . not .crafty 
agAnyolye : Lee Gu chonl 
oo uacws- ye 1o 
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"Ahd Y other ſide, Coun Comfy ha be & 
ve Ind their Sover _—_ = 

1on'ef a Comnſeller, is bet 

buſineſs, chan othis Nature ; is 
of Sngrul EE —_ 

r uſe to | 
cheir Counſel, both \r0gechbr, Rar prjds 
vate opinion is more Opinion before 6dhers * 
more” reverend. In mv, Men are- ng 
their own hamours'; and-4n conſort, Mew are 
obnoxious to others humfours: haeebivird.6 
cake both, - And of the inferiour fort, ratherin i 
to preſerve freedom 5 of the-greater, "rather in Cnſon] 

"Ir is vain for Princes to take Cours 
Matters, if they ' take no Conſe! like-, 
mn #4 for - all Adarters are aire” 
. Images ; the teat reſterh? 
in the grod hve of frown it” ejou £04 
conſult concerning genera, as an” 
Tdea'or Marheninent __ itn, Fe at kind end 
racer of the” Perſon ſhou be for the' 
are DN nkrd, and the moſt judgment i 1 np wh 
thoigg of Individuals. Te was or ay" Optine wii. 
avii mortui ; Books wills teak 'plain- when": 
blanch, Therefbte ie is converſantiin 
eſpecially the Books v3 as themſelves. havg = 
Actors uponthe 
* The Corneils at els "diy in moſt placcs ax ; but row 
Yar meetings, where matrers are rather ra/k&Won'chan” 
debared/ And they run'tos. fwift ro the: Ordlet c LAG 
of Comſe!, Te were battery that in Cauſs.g ->—4 95 
the Marrerwere propounded one day, and»ngt? 
xit-the next oy; In 'notte Gorjfiliney. +SO- was att 
ja the Commitiion of Uniow between . Exgland'and. 
fart, which eo a _ m orderly. a at t 
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Of Delays. 


p NE is like the Marker, where many times 
0! can ſay a little, the Price will "Fall, - 
X'fornetizaes like Sibylia's Offer, which at 

the Conumodiry at full, then conſume part 
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lerity ; like the moti > Y 
fiyeth ſo ſwitt, as it out-runs the Eye. 
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more than Books, Such mbar. 
& chan For Courſe! : rhe Deidre on 
n: Alley, t##n chem "to men, — 
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Of Diſpatch. 65 


it ſelf; which indeed Inmovaterh greatly, but quietly, 
and by degrees, ſcarce to be perceived: for otherwiſe 
ak Fre. 15 new, is unlooked for; and ever it mends 
fome, and pairs other: And he that is holpen, takes it 
far a Fortune, and thanks the Time ; and he that is 
hurt, for a Wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It 
3s good alſo, not to. try experiments in States, except 
the neceflity be urgent, or the utility be evident ; and 
well to beware, that ic be the Reformation that draw- 
eth on the Change, and not the deſire of Change that 
pretendeth the Reformation. And laſtly, that the 
Novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
ſuſpet: And as the Scripture faith, That we make a 
Band upon the ancient Gy, and then lock about us, and diſ- 
cover what is the ſtreight and right way, and ſo to walk 
mit. 


XXV. 


Of Diſpatch. 


AF Diſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous things 
to buſineſs that can be. Ir is like that which 
the Phyſicians call Pre-digeſtion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which ' 
is ſure to fill the Body full of Crudities, and ſecret ſeeds 
of Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not diſpatch by the 
times of ſitting, but by the advancement of the buſi- 
nels. And as in Races, it is not the large Stride, or 
high Lift that makes the Speed ; ſo in buſineſs, the 
keeping cloſe to the matter, and not taking of it too 
much. at. once , procureth Diſpatch. It is the care of 
ſome only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
trive ſome falſe periods. of buſineſs, becauſe they may 
ſeem Men of Di/patch.But itis onething to abbreviate b 
contracting another by cutting off; and buſineſs fo wr 
led at ſeveral ſittings or mencingy goeth _—_— 
ack 


66 Fir Francis Bacon's Fſays. 
backward or forward in an unſteady mannet. I knew 
a Wiſe Mau, that had it for a by-word, when he ſaw 
men haſten to a Concluſion ; Stay a little, that we may 
make an end the ſooner. | 

On the other ſide, True Diſpatch is a rich thing, For 
. Time is the meaſure of Buſinek, as Money is of Wares; 
and buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where there is 
ſmall Diſpatch. The Spartays and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch, Mivengs la Muerre d 
Spagna, Let wy death come from Spain, for then it will 
be ſure to be long in' coming, 

Give good hearing to thol: that give the firſt Infor. 
mation in Buſineſs ; and rather dire& them in the be- 
ginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their Speeches : for he that is put out of his own order, 
will go forward and backward , and more tedious 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have 
been, if he had gone on in his own courſe. But ſome 
times it is ſeen, that the Moderator is more trouble 
ſome than the Actor. 

Iterations are commonly loſs of time ; but there is no 
ſuch gain of time, as to iterate often the Srare of the 
Queftion ; for it- chaſeth away many a frivolous Speech 
as it is coming forth. Long and curious Speeches are 
as fit for Diſpatch, as a Robe or Mantle with a long 
train is for a. Race. 

Prefaces, and Paſſages, and Excuſations, and other 
Speeches of referetice to the Perſon, are - waſtes 
of time ; and though they feem to cel of modefly 
they are bravery. Yet beware of being too material 
' when there is any impediment or obſtruction in men 
Wills ; for pre-occupation of mind ever requireth pre- 
face of Speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
Enter. , 

Above all things, Order, and Diftribution, and Sing 
ling out of Prts, 1s the life of Diſpatch: ſo as the Dif 
buticn be not too ſubtle; for he that doth not divide 

will never enter well into buſineſs : and he that di 
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. . Of Seeming Wife, 67 
deth too muCth will never come out of it clearly. To 
chuſe time, is to ſave cime, and an unſeaſonable mo- 
tion is but bearing the Air. There be three parts of 
Jay Bufinefs ; the Preparation, rhe Debate or Examination, and 
. | | the Paſens ; whereof if you look for Diſpatch, ler 
TY che middle only be the work of many, and the firſt 
© Bf and laſt the work of few, The proceeding upon ſome- 
* WF what conceived in writing, doth 'for the moſt part fa- 
"a dlicate Diſpatch: for though ir ſhould be wholly reject: 
-n ed, yet that Negative is more pregnant of dire&ion, 
= an Indefinite ; as Aſhes are more generative than 
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oil I > Þath been an opinion, that the French are wiſer 

he than they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than 

4 xy are. Bur howſoever it be. between Nations, cer- 

of {ainly it is {o between Man and Man. For as the 4- 
pole ſaith of Godlineſs, Having. a ſhew of Godlineſs, but 

We S- m9, 
denying the power thereof ; {o certainly there are in points 

R of witlom and ſufficiency, that to do nothing or little 

m 3! ſolemnly ; Magno conatu nugas. It is a ridiculous 

" thing, and fit for a Satyr, to perſons of judgment, to 

4 ſee what ſhifts theſe Formaliits have, and what pro- 

ves to make Superficies ro ſeem Body, that hath 
and bulk. Some are ſo' cloſe reſerved, as they 
of ill nor ſhew their Wares, but by a dark light ; and 


ſeem always to keep back ſomewhat : And when they 
know within themſelves , they ſpeak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to others, to 
know of thar which they may not well ſpeak. Some 
help themſelves with countenance and geſture, and 
F 2 are 


- 


68 FSir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
are wiſe by Signs 3-25 Cicero ſaith of Piſo, that when he 


anſwered he fetched one of his Brows up to his 
Forehead, and bent the other down to his Chin : Re 
ſpondes, altero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum de 
preſſo ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think 
to bear it, by ſpeaking a great word, and being per. 
temptory ; and go 'on , and take by admittance that 
which they cannot make your. Some, whatſoever 
beyond their reach, will ſeem to deſpiſe or make light 
of it, as impertinent or curious, and ſo will have their 
ignorance ſeem Judgment. Some are never without 2 
macs and commonly by amuſing men with a ſub- 
tilty, blanch che matter ; of whom A. Gellius ſaith, He 
minem delirum qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera, 
Of which kind alſo Plato in his Protagoras bringeth in 
Prodicus in ſcorn, and maketh hi.a make a Speech, that 
confiſteth of diſtin&ions from the beginning to the end 
Generally ſuch men in all deliberations find eaſe to be 
of the Negative ſide, and affe&t a credit to obje& and 
foretel difficulties: For when Propoſitions are deni 
there is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it 
wireth a new work ; which falſe point of wiſdom 
= bane of buſineſs. To conclude, there is no decay* 
ing Merchant, or inward Beggar, hath ſo many trick 
to uphold the credic of their Wealth, as thefe em 
P have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency, 
Seeming Wiſe Men may make ſhift to get opinion, but 
let no man chuſe them for employment ; for ' certainly 
you were better rake for buſineſs a man ſomewhat ab, 
Jurd, than over-formal, # 
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Of Friendſhip. 
XXVIL 
Of Friend[hip. 


IT had been hard for him that ſpake it, to have put 
more truth and untruth gather in few words, than 
in that Speech, Whoſoever is delighted in ſolitude, is either 
4 wild Beaſt, or a God. For it 1s moſt true, that a.na- 
eural and ſecret hatred, and averſation towards Society 
in any Man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaft ; but 
ie is moſt untrue, that ic ſhould have any charaQter at 
all of the Divine Nature, except it proceed not out of 
a pleaſure in Solitude, but our of a love and defire to 
ſequeſter a mans ſelf for a' higher converſation ; ſuch 
2 15 found to have been falſly and feignedly in ſome of 
the Heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Re- 
man, Empedocles the Sicilian, 'and Apollonius of Tyana ; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient Hermits 
and Holy Fathers of the Church. Bur little do men 
_— what Solitude is, and how far it extendeth : 
a Crown is not Company , and Faces are but a 
Gallery of Pitures, and Talk but a Thinking Cymbal , 
where there is no Love. The Latine Adage meeteth 
with it a little, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitudo; becauſe 
ina your Town Friends are ſcattered, ſo thar there is 
not that fellowſhip, for the moſt part, which is in leſs 
Neighbourhoods. But we may go further, and affirm 
molt truly , that is a meer and miſerable /olicude to \ 
want Friends, without which the World is but a Wilder- 
neſs: and even in this Senſe alſo of Solirude, whoſoe- 
ver in the Frame of his Nature and Aﬀections is unfit 
for Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beaſt, | and not from 


ty. 

A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe and Dis 
charge of the Fulneſs and Swellings of the Heart, which 
Pa of all kinds do ou and induce, We w 
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To Sir Francis Bacon's Eſgys. 
Diſeaſes of Stoppings and Suffocations are the moſt day 
gerous in the Body, and itis. not much otherwiſe j 
Mind : You may take Sarz4 to open the Liver, Ste 
to open the Spleen, Flaver of Sulphur for the 
Caſtoreum for the Brain; but no Receipt openeth the 
Heart, but.a true Friend, to whon! you may impag 
Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Siſpicions, Counſels, and 
whatſoever licth upon the Heart to opprels it, in 4 
kind of Civil Shrift of Confeflion. 


aIt is a ſtrange thing to: obſerve , how high a Rat 
great Kings and Monarchs do ſet upon this Fruit d 
Friendſhip whereot we ſpeak; ſo great, as they purchak 
it many. times.at che bazar4 of their own Safety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the diſtance d 
their Fortume from that of their Subjes and Servarii 
cannot; gather, this Fruit.,.except (to make,themſely 
capable thereof) they raife fome Perſons to be, as 
were, Companions, and, almoſt Equals to themlelve 
which many times ſorteth to Inconvenience, . The mb 
dern Languages give: unto ſuch Perſons the 'natne 0 
Favourites or. Frivadoes, as if it were matter of Grace i 
Converſation. But. the P;mar name attainct!: the tit 
Uſe and Cauſe thereof, naw; them,” 4rticip;s Cum 
run ; for it is that which tyecth gio [1 And we ſe 
plainly that this hath been done, nt '/ w(ak and pd 
fionate, Princes only, but by. the Wile it, ind moſt 
Hirick that, ever reigned: who have oftentimes joyne 
to themſelves ſome of their Servants, wham both then 
Tcives have called Friends, and allowed others likewik 
to call them in the fame manner, uling the word w ud 
is xcceived between private men. " "ib 
L. Syilp, when he commanded Rome, raifed Pom; 
(after ſurnam<d-the Grear). to that Height, that Pempy 
vaunted himlelf for $y2's' Over-match: for when Is 
had arr the, Geet ip tor a friend of his'againſt tht 
Purſuit. of; Sy , and:.thar Sylla did -a,_linle refen 
thereat, and began. to ſpeak great, Z ampey turned upd 
-hizz again, and in effec bad him be quiet ; For #1 
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Of Friezdſbip. 71 
more men adojed the Sun-riſing. than the Sun-ſetting. With 
lulius, Decins Brutus had obtained that Intereſt, as he 
& him down in his Teſtament, for Heir in Remainder 
after his Nepbew. And this was. the man that had power 
with him, to draw himAorth to his Death. For when 
Ceſar would have diſcharged the Senate, in regard of 
ſome ill prefages, and'eſpecially a Dream of Calpurnia ; 
This man lifred him-'gently by the Arm out of his 
_ Chair, telling him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the 
Senate, till his Wife had dreamed a better Dream. And 
it ſeemeth his favour was ſo great, as Antonius in a Let- 
ter which is recited 4zerbatim in one of Cicero's Philippi- 
ques, called him Hex Witch ; as if he had enchanted 
Ceſar. Auguſtus raiſed Agrippa (though of mean Birth) 
to that Heighth, as when he conſulted with Adzcengs 
about the Marriage of his Daughter Fulia , Meacenas 
took the Liberty to tell him, That he mu#t either marry 
bis Daughter to Agrippa, or take away his Life; there was 
"0 thir? way, be had made him ſo great. ith Tiberius 
Caſar, Sejanus had aſcended to that Hog, as the 
wo were termed and reckoned as a pair of Friends. 7- 
berivs in a Letter to him, faith, Hac pro Amicitia noſtra 
»n occulteyi ; and the whole Senate dedicated an Altar 
to Friendſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great 
Dearneſs of. Friendſhip berween them two. The like or 
more was between Seprimius Severus and Plantianus ; for 
he forced his eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Play- 
tiawss, and would maintain Plantzenus in doing affronts 
to his Son, and did write alſo in a Letter to the Senate 
theſe words; I love the man ſo well, as I wiſh he may over 
love me, Now if theſe Princes had been as a 7rajay, or 
a Marcus Awelius, a Man might have thought, that this 
had proceeded of an abundant Goodneſs of Nature ; 
but being men ſo Wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of 
Mind, -and ſo extream Lovers of hentres, as all theſe 
were; it proveth moſt plainly, that they found their 
own Felicity (though as great as ever happened to mor- 
tal man) bug as an half TIS, cxoope they. might have 
_ 4 74 
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a Friend to make it Entire ;'and yet; which fs'more,they 
were Princes that had Wives,"Sons, Nephews, and yet 
all theſe could not ſupply the ' Comfort of Friendſhip. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commines obſerveth of 
his Maſter, Duke Charles the Flkrdy ; namely, That he 
would communicate his Secrets with none ; and leaſt 
of all thoſe Secrets which troubled'him moſt. Where. 
upon he ' goeth on, and faith; that rowards his latter 
time ; That cloſeneſs did impair, and 'a little periſh bis un« 
derftanding. Surely, Commines might have made the 
ſame Judgment alſo, if it had pleaſed him, of his ſe 
cond Maſter , Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe -Cloſeneſ 
was indeed his Tormentor. "The Parable of Pyrbagoras 
is dark, but true, Cor ne edito, Eat not the Heart. Cer- 
tainly if a man would give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe that 
want Friends to open themſelves unto, are Cannibals 
of their own Hearts, Bur one thing is moſt admirable, 
(wherewith I will conclude this firſt Fruit of Friend- 
ſhip,) which is, That this Communicating of 'a- Man's 
Cf to a Friend, works two contrary effects ; for it r6- 
doubleth Foys, and cutteth Griefs in Halfs ;-for there is 
no man that imparteth his Foys to his Friend, but he 
Fojeth the more; and no man that imparteth His Griefs 
to his Friend, but he grieveth the leſs. So that it is 1n 
truth an Operation upon a Man's mind of like virtue, 
as the 4lchymiſts uſe to attribute to their Stone'for Man's 
Body, that it worketh all contrary effe&s, -bur-ftill to 
the Good and Benefit of Nature ; but yet without bring- 
ing in the Aid of Alchymiſfts,there is a manifeſttImage of 
this in the ordinary. courſe of Nature : For "irr Bodies 
Union {trengthneth and cheriſheth any natural Action ; 
and on the other fide, weakneth and dulleth any vio- 
lent Imperſſion ; and everri6 it is of Minds. 

'.. The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip is Healthful "and Sove- 

raign for the Underſtanding, as the firſt is for the Aﬀecti- 

ons: for Friendſhip maketh indeed a = Day in the Af- 
7:iwns from Storm and Tempelts ; but it maketh Day- 

Tight in the Afettions from Tempeſts; but it maketh rx» 
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-1*\ \Of 1 Friezd(bip. 73 
Ipiela the Underſtanding out of Darkneſs and Confuſion 

'Thouphts. ' Neitherjis this to be underſtood only. of 
Faithful - Counſel - which a man receiveth from: his 
Friend : but before you come to that, certain it is, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many Thoughts, 
his 'Wits and Underſtanding do- clarifie and break up 
in the Communicating and Diſcourſing with another ; 
he tofferh his Thoughts more eafily , he marſhalleth 
them more orderly, he ſeeth how they look when they 
are-rurned into words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
Himſelf ; and that more by an hours Diſcourſe, than 
by a days Meditation. It was well ſaid by Themiſtocles 
to the King of Perſia, That Speech was like Cloth of Arras 
opened and put abroad ; whereby the Imagery doth appear in 


' Figure, whereas in Thoughts they lie but as in Packs, Nei- 


ther is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as are able 
ro give 2 Counſel ; (they indeed are beſt) but e- 
ven without that a Man learneth of himſelf, and bring- 
&h his own Thoughts to Light, and whetteth his Wits 
2s againſt a Stone, which its ſelf cuts not. In a word, 
a Man were better relate himſelf to a Statue or Picture, 
than to ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother. 

And now, to make this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip 
compleat, that other Point which lieth open, and fal- 
leth wichin Vulgar Obſervation, which is Faithful Coun- 
ſel from a Friend. - Heraclitus faith well in one of his 
A#nigma's ;| Dry Light is ever the beff. And certain it is, 
that the Light that a Man receiveth by Counſel! from a- 
nother, is drier. and purer than that which cometh from 
his own Underſtanding and Fudgment, which is ever in- 
fuſed and drenched in his 4fet#ioms and Cuſtoms, ſo as 
there is as much difference between the Counſel that a 
Friend giveth, and 'that a man giveth himſelf, as there 
s between: the Counſel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer ; 
for there is no ſuch Flatterer as in a Man's Self; and 
there is no ſuch remedy againſt Flattery of a man's ſelf, 
"the liberty of a Friend, Conſe} is of two ſorts ; the 
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one cohcerning Maners, the other concerthiing Buſineſs, 
For the firſt ; the heſt preſervative: to keep the Mind 
' in Health, is the faithful Admonition of a Friend. The 
_ of a Man's tant ys ey mary per ap 
ometime too piercing and Corrofive. . Reading | 
Books of Mordly: is little Flac and Dead. og 
ving our Faults in others, is ſometimes unproper for 
our caſe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt, I ſay) to work, 
and beſt to rake, is the Admonition of a Friend. It is 
2 ftrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and ex- 
cream abſurdities many (eſpecially of the greater ſort) 
do commit, for want of a Friend to tell them of chem, 
to the great damage-both of their Fame and Fortune: 
for; a&St. Fames faith, they were as Men that look ſome- 
rimes into a Glaſs, and preſently forget their own ſhape and 
favour. As for Buſineſs, a man may think, if he will, 
that two Eyes ſee no more than one; or. that a Game- 
fter ſeeth always' more than a Looker-on; or that a 
Man in Anger is-as wiſe as he chat hath ſaid over the 
four and twenty Letters; or that a Musket may be ſhot 
off as well-upon the Arm, as upory a Reft ; and fuck 
other fond and high Imaginations,.to think himſelf All 
in All. But when all is done, the help of good Counſt 
is that which ſetteth Buſineſs ſtreight 5 and if any man 
think that he will take Cownſc!, but it ſhall be by pieces, 
asking Counſel in one buſineſs of one man,. and in ano- 
ther buſineſs of another man ; it is:well, (that is to ſay, 
better perhaps than if he asked none at. all) but he run- 
neth two dangers ; one, that he ſhall. not faithfully be 
Counſelted ; for it is a rare thing, e: it -be from-2 
perfect and entire Friend, to. have Counſel giver, but ſuch 
as ſhall be bowed and crooked to fome ends, which he 
hath that giveth it. Theother, thathe ſhall have Counſel gi- 
vers, heirefit and unſafe, (though with meaning) 
and mixt; partly of nuſchief,and partly of remedy : even 
2s # you would call a Phy fician;thar is R—_ good for 
the Cure of the Diſeaſe you cotnplain. of, but is unac+ 
quainted with-your Body; and therefore may put. you 
| in 
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in a way for preſent Cure , but overthroweth your 
Health in ſome other kind, and fo cure the Diſeaſe ; 
and kill the Patient.. But'a Frimd that is: wholly ac- 
quainted with a Man's Eſtate, will beware by furthering 
any preſent Baſing, how he daſheth upon other Incon- 
venience; and therefore reſts not upon ſcattered Counſels, 
for they will rather diſtra&t and miſ-Jead, than ſettle 
and dire. 

After theſe two noble Fruits of Friendſhip, (Peace in 
the Aﬀeftions, and Swpport of the Tudgment) followeth the 
laſt Fruit which is le the Pomegranate, full of many 
kernels ; I mean Aid, and Bearing a part in all Atjoss 
and Occaſions, . Here the beſt way to repreſent to the 
Uferhemanifotd uſe of Friendſhip, 15 to caſt and ſee, how 
mary things there are, which'a man cannot do him- 
ſelf ; and then it will appear, that it was a paring 
Speech of the' Ancients, to ſay, That a Friend is . another 
himſelf; ' for that a Friend 1s' far more than himſelf. 
Men have their time, and die many times in deſire of 
ſome things, which they pring lly take to heart ; The 
beſtowing of a 'Child, the finſhin of a work, or the 
like. Tf a Man have a true Friend, he may reſt almoft 
ſecure, that the care of thoſe things will continue after 
him : fo that a Man hath as it were two Lives in his 
deſires. A Man hath a Body, and that Body is con- 
fined to a place ; but where Friendſhip is, all Offices of 
Life are as it were granted to him 'and his Deputy ; for 
he may exercife them by his Friend. ' How many things 
are there, which a Man cannot, with any face or com- 
lineſs, fay or do himſelf? A man can ſcarce alledge 
his own merits with modeſty, much lefs extol them; 
A*man cannot fometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg ; 
and a number ofthe like. But all theſe hingrare grace- 


ful in a Friend's mouth, which are bluſhing'in a man's 


own. So again, a man's Perſon hath many proper 
Relations, which he cannor' put off A man cannot 
k to his Son, but as a Father ; to his Wife but as a 


Husband 7 to his Enemy, but-upon terms. Whereas a 


Friend 


\ 
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Friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires and not as it fort. 


eth with the Perſon :  Biit co enumerate theſe things. 
were endlefs: I have given the Rule, where a man cah- 
not fitly play his own part : If he have not a Friend, hg 
may quit the Stage. 
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Of Expence. 


'ICHES are for ſpending, and ſpending for Ho- 
AY. .nour and good Actions : Therefore Extraordinary 
Expence muſt be limited by the worth of the occaſion. 
For, Yoluntary Undoing. may be as well for a man's Coun- 
iry, a5 for the Kingdon of Hearven, but Ordinary Expence 
ought to be limited by a Man's Eſtate, and governed 
with ſuch regard, as it be within his compaſs, and not 
ſubje& to deceit and abuſe of Servants, and ordered to 
the beſt ſhew, that the Bills may be lefs than the Eſti- 
mation abroad. Certainly, if 2 man will keep but of 
even hand,. his Ordinary Expences ought to he but to the 
half of his Receipts: And if he think ro wax Rich, but 
fo the third:part. It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt to 
deſcend and look into their own Efate. Some forbear 
it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring 
themſelves into melancholy, in reſpe& they ſhall find it 
broken ; but Wounds cannot be cured without ſearch- 
ing.. . He that cangat look into his own Eſtate at all, 
had need both chuſe well thoſe whom he employeth, 
and change them oftner ;_ for new are more timorous, 
and lefs ſubtle. He that can look into his Eſtate but 
ſeldom, ic behoveth him to turn all to certainty. A 
man had #4, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of Ex- 
pence, tobe as ſaving again in fome other: as if he be 
plentiful in Diet, to be, ring in Apparel : If he be 
plentiful in. the Hall, to be ſaving in the Stable, and 
the like. For hg thart'is plentiful in Expences of all Kings, 
| | M. 
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Of Kingdoms and Eftates. 77 
will hardly be preſerved from decay. In clearing of a 
nian's Eſtate, he may as-well hurt himſelf, in being. 
tob ſudden; as in letting it run on too long, For haſt 
Selling is commonly - as difadyantageous as Intereſt. 
Beſides, he that clears at once will relapſe ; for fin-. 
ding himſelf out of ſtreights, he will revert to his 
cuſtoms : But he that cleareth by degrees, indiiceth a 
habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind 
3s upon his Eſtate. Certainly, ' who hath a State to 
pair, may not-defpiſe ſmall things : and commonly 
it1s leſs diſhonourable to abridpge petty Charges, than to 
ſloop to petty Gettings. A man ought watrily to be- 
in Charges, which once begury will contique-; but 
1m matters that' return not, he may be more' magnifi- 
Cent. | 
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Of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoms 
| and Eſtates. 


THE Speech of Themiftocles' the: Arbenian, which was 
4 hanghty and arrogant, in takingſo much to him- 
ſelf, had been a- grave and wiſe 'bbſervation and cen- 
ſure, applyed at large to others , Deſired at a Feaſt 
to touch a Lute, he ſaid, He could 'not fiddle, but yer he 
could ' make 'a ſmall Town a great City. Theſe words, 
=_—_ a little with a Metaphor) ma? expreſs two dif- 

abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eſtate. 
For it a true Survey be taken of Counſellors and Stateſ- 
men, there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which 
can make a ſmall State great, and et.cannot fiddle : As 
onthe other ſide, there will: be Gund a great many 
that cani fiddle very cunningly, but yet are fo far from 
being able to make a /mal! Stare grear, as their Gift _ 
the 


© ; ; : | 
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the other way, to bring @ great and flouryhing -Eſtatg 
to ruine and decay. And certainly thoſe degenerate 
Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and Go- 
vernours gain both favour with their Maſters,and efti- 
mation. with the Vulgar, deſerve no better name 
Fidling, being things rather'pleaſing for the time, 
aroceln to themſelves only, than tending to the wealdW7 
and advancement to the State which they ſerve. There 
are -alſo (no doubt) Counſellors and - Governoug 
which -may be held ſufficient (Negotiis pares) able. to 
manage Afﬀairs, and to keep any wk Precipices, and 
manifeſt inconveniences, which nevenhelecfs are far from 
the ability to raiſe- and. amplifie an Eſtate in power, 
means, and fortune. But be the Workmen what they 
may be, let us ſpeak of the Work ; That is, the tw 
Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eſtates, and the Means thereof, 
An Argument fit for Great and Mighty Princes to 
have in their hand, ta the end, that neither by over- 
meaſuring their Forces,-they leeſe themſelves in vain 
Enterpriſes; nor on the other ſide, by undervaluing 
_ they deſcend 'to fearful and. puſillanimous 
Counſels. . 

The Greatneſs of -an Eitate- in Bulk and Territory, 
doth fall under meaſure ; and the Greatnef of Finances 
and Revenue, doth fall, under compuration. The Po» 
pulation may appear by Muſters, and the Number and 
Greatneſs of Cues and Towns by Cards and Maps. 
But yet there is .not any. thing among Civil Aﬀars, 
more ſubje& toerror, than-the nght valuation, and true 
judgment, concerning-:the Power and Forces of an 

are. | 


Fe Kg gdom of Heaven is compared not to an 

Kernel or Nut, o to a. Gram E Mupardeed, TA 
is one of ghe leaſt Grains, but hath' in-it-a property and 
Spirit haffily to get up and ſpread. So are their States 
great in Territory, and yetnot aptto Enlarge or Com: 
mand ;-and ſome that have but a ſmall dimenſion of 
Stem, and yet apt to be the Foundations of gout boy. 
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Of Kingdoms and Eflates. 79 
Walled Towns ,” Stored Arſenals and Armouries, 
Goodly” Races of Horſe, Charioes of War, Elephans, 
Ordnance, Fra illery, and Ing All op Ee a 
in a Lions sKin, except the and difpoſition 
fs People be ſtout and warlike- Nay, Number 
i ſelf) in' Armies importeth not much , where the 
People is of weak courage : For, (as Virgil ſaith) Ir-me- 
wer trowbles a Wolf, bow many the fleep be. The Army 
of the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbels, was ſuch a vaſt 
Sea of People, as it did ſomewhataſtoniſh the Comman- 
ders in Mexander's Array; who came to him therefore, 
and wiſhed him ta ſer upon thera by night ; but he 
anſwered, He would not pilfer the Victory : And the de- 
feat was eaſie. | 
When Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped ufon 
a Hill 'with 4000006 Men, diſcovered the Army of che 
Romans , being not above 14009 marching towards 
him, he made himſelf merry with it, and ſaid, Tender 
Men are too many for an Ambaſſage, and too few for a Fight : 
But before the Sun fer, he found themenough to give 
him the Chaſe with infinite ſlaughter. Many are the 
examples of great odds berween Number and es 
ſo that a man may truly make a judgment, That the 
<_—_ point of Greareſf in ay Srzate, is, to have @ 
Race 'of Military men. Neither is Money the Sinews 
of War,' (as it is trivially faid) where, the Sinews 
of Mens Arms-in Baſe and Effeminative People are fai- 
ling. For Solon ſaid well to Creſſus, (when in oſten- 
tation he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, If any other come, 
that hath better Iron than you, be-will be Maper all this 
Gold. | Therefore let any Prince or State think ſoberly 
of his Forces, except his Aflitia of Natives be of good 
and valiant - Soldiers. And let Princes on the other 
fide, that have Subje&ts of Martial diſpoſition, know 
their own ſtrengths unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting 
unto themſelves. As for Mercenary Forces, (which isthe 
Help in this Caſe) all examples ſhew, chat whatſoever 
Kate or Prince doth reſt upon them, He may jmed 
* Js 
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his Feathers for a time, but he will mew them ſoon afjer. 

The ny of Fudas and Iſacher will , never , mee 
That the ſame, People 'v& Nation : ſhauld be both the Ly 
whelp, and Aſs betaween' Burthens : Neither will it be, 
a People over-laid with 7axes; ſhould ever become V 
liane and Martial. - It is true, that Taxes levied 
Conſent of the . State, do abate mens Couraze leſs," 
ithath been ſeen notably in the Exci/es of the Low Comp 
rrigs ; and in ſome degree, in;the Subſidies of England; 
for you muſt note, that we ſpeak now of the: Hear; 
and not of the Purſe. | So that although the fame 7. 
bute and Tax, laid by Conſent, or by Impolſing,; be al 
one to the Purſe, yet it works diverſly upon 'the Coi 
rage : fo that you may conclude, That no People, owe 
charged with Tribute, is fit for Empire. : | 

Let States that aim at Greatneſi take heed how thei 
\Nebility and Gentlemen do multiply too faft : For t 
maketh the Common Subjet grow to be a Peaſant, 
and a baſe Swain, driven out of Heart, and in effet 


but a. _—— Laborour : even as you may fee in 


Coppice Woods. If you leave your Stadles too thick, 
ſhall never have clean Underwood, but Shrubs and Buſhes. 
So in Countries, if the Gentlemen be too many, the Con 
ons will be baſe : and you will ' bring it to that, that 
not the hundredth Poll will be fit for an Helmet ; efj 
cially as to the I»fantry, which is the Nerve of an 
my; and ſo there-will be great Population and little 
Strength. This which I ſpeak of, hath been no where 
better ſeen, than by comparing of England and France: 
whereof England, though far lels in Territory and Po- 
pulation hath been nevertheleſs an Over-match ; in 1 
gard the Middle. People of England make good. Soldiers, 
which the Peaſants of France do not. And herein the de 
viceof King Herry the Seventh (whereof I haveſpoken 
largely in the Hiſtory of -his Life): was Profound and:Ad 
mirable.in making Farms and Houſes .of Hugbandry, 
ot a Standard : that is, maintained with ſuch a Pro- 
portion of Land unto them, as may breed a ſubje&ge 
| 1\e 
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"re in Convenient Plenty, and noServile Condition 5 
and to keep the Plough in the hands of the Owners 
and not meer Hirelings. And thus indeed you ſhall 
attain to Virgil's Charater which he gives to Ancient 
hal 

; : — Terra potens armiſque atque ubere Gleha. 

+, Neither is that State (which for any thing I know 
3s almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be 
paſſed over ; I mean the State of Free Servants and At- 
tendants upon Noblemen and Gentlemen, which are no 
ways inferiour to the Tomanryfor Arms : andrtherefore, 
out of all Queſtion, the Spendorand Magnificence, and 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Nobleme» and Gen- 
tlemen received into cuſtom, doth much conduce unto 
Martial Greatneſs : Whereas contrariwiſe, the cloſe and 
reſerving Living of Noblemen and Gentlemen, cauſeth a 
Penury of Military Forces. 

By all mean it is to be procured, that the Trunk of ® 
Nebuchadnezzar's Tree of Monarchy, be great enough to 
bear the Branches, and the mat < that is, That the 
Natural Subjetts of the Crown or State, bear a ſufficient 
Proportion to the Stranger Subjetts that they govern. 
Therefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 
towards Strangers are fit for Empire. For to think that 
an Handful of People can with the greateſt Courage 
and Policy in the World, embrace too large extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, bur it will fail fud- 
denly. The Spartans were:a nice People in point of 
Naturalization ; whereby, while they kept their compaſs 
they ſtood firm ; but when they did ſpread, and their 
Boughs were become too great for their Stem, they be- 
came a Wind-fall upon the ſudden. Never any State 
was in this Point ſo open to receive S:rangers into their 
Body, as were the Romans, therefore it ſorted with * 
them accordingly : for they grew to the greateſt Ao- 
narchy, Their manner was to grant Naturalization, 
(which they called Fus Civicaris) and to grant it in the 
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82, + Sir Francis Bacon's Eſjays. 
higheſt Degree ; 'that is, not only us Commercii, Fu 
Connubii, Tus Hereditatis, but alſo Jus ſuffragit, and Jus 
Honoram. And this, not to ſingular Perſons alone, but 
Fkewiſe to whole Families ; yea, to Cities, and ſome 
times to Nations. Add to- this their Cuſtom of Pla 
tation of Colchies, whereby the Roman Plant was re 
moved into the Soyl of other Nations ; and putting 
both Conſtitutions together, you will fay, that it' waz 
not- the 'Romans that ſpread upon the Forld, but it 
was'the //orld that ſpread upon the Romans ; and that 
was the ſure Way of Greatneſs. T have marvelled 
ſometimes at Spain, how they claſp and contain fo 
targe 'Dominions with fo few natural Spaniards : but, 
ſure the whole Compaſs of Spain is a very great Bod 
of a Tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the firſt : anf 
beſides, though they have not had that uſage ro Natt 
raltze liberally, yet they have that which is next to it; 
thi is, To empley, almoſt indifferently, all Nations in then 
Ailitia of ordinary Soldiers: yea, and ſometimes in their 
Higheſt Commands. Nay, it ſeemeth at this inftant, they 
are ſenſible of this want of Natives,as by the Pragmatica 
Santiom, now publiſhed, appeareth. 
It is certain, that Sedentary and Hithin-door Arts, and 
delicate Manufa&tures, (that require rather the Finger, 
than the Arm) have in their Nature a Contrariety to 
Military diſpoſition. And generally all Warlike Peopk 
are 2 httle idle, and love Danger better than Travel: 
neither maſt they be toomuch broken of it;if they ſhall 
be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it was great Advan- 
tage in the Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and 
others, that they had the uſe of Slaves, which commonly 
did rid thoſe Manufactures : but that is aboliſhed in 
-oreatelt part by the. Chriſtion Law. That which 
*, cometh neareſtto it,isto leave thoſe Arts chiefly to Stran- 
-gers (which for that purpoſe are the more eafily to be 
received ) and to contain the principal Bulk of the 
vulgar Natives within thoſe three kinds; Tilers -of the 
Ground, Free Servants, and Handicrafts Men 'of my 
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2nd manly Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c. 
not rekoning profeſſed Soldiers. 3 

But above all, for Empire and Greatneſs it importeth 
moſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as their principal 
Honour: Study and ——_— : for the things which we 
formerly have ſpoken of, are but Habilirations towards 
Arms and what is Habilitation, without Intention and 
AR ?- Romulus after his death ( as they report or feign ) 
ſent a preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould 
intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove the greateſt 
Empire of the world: The fabrick of the Stare of 
Sparta was wholly ( though not wiſely) framed and 
compoſed to that Scope and End. The Perſians and 
"Macetonians had 'it for a flaſh. The Galls, Germans, 
Gorhs, Saxons, Normans, and others had icfora time. The 
Turks have it at this day, though in great Declination. 
of 5k Emvope, they - that have it, are in effect 


2 


only the Spaniards, But it is fo plain, That every Man 
p teth in that he moſt intend:th, that it needech not. to © 
ſtgod upon. Ir is enough to point at it, that-no. 
Nation which doth not dire&ly profeſs Arms, may 
look to have Greatneſs fall into their mouths. And on 
« the other ſide, it is a moſt certain Oracle of Time, that 
thoſe States that continue long in that profetiion- (as 
the Romans and Turks principally have done) do won= 
ders; and thoſe that have profeſſed Arms but for an 
Age, have notwithſtanding common!y atrained thar 
Greatneſs in that Age, which maintained them long 
after, when their Profefiion and exercife of Arms are 

grown to decay. | | 
Incident to this Point is, for *a State to have thoſe 
Laws or Cuſtoms which may reach forth unto them 
jaſt Occaſions (as may be pretended) of War : for 
there is that juſtice imprinted in the Nature of Men, *« 
that they enter not upon Wars (whereof ſo many Ca- 
lamities do enſue) but upon ſome, or at lealt, {pecious 
- Grounds and Quarrels. The 7urk hath at hand, for 
cauſe of War, the Propagation of his Law or Sedt, 4 
2 Quarrel 
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Quarrel that ke may always command. The Romang, 
though they eſteemed the extending the Limits of their 
Empire to be:great Honour to their Generals, when it 
was done ; yet they never reſted upon thar alone to be- 
gin a War. Firſt therefor, let Nations that pretend to 
Greatneſs, have this ; that they be ſenſible of wrongs, ei- 
ther vpon Borders, Merchants, or Politick Miniſters,and 
that they fit not too long upon a Provocation. Second- 
ly, let them be preſt, and ready to give Aids and Suc- 
cours to their Confederates ; as it ever was with the Re- 
mans : Infomuch as if the Confederate had Leagues 
defenſive with divers others States, and upon Invation 
offered, did deplore their Aids ſeverally ; yet the Re- 
mans would ever be the foremoſt, and leave it to none 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars which 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kind of Party, 
or tacit "Conformity of Eſtate, I do not well fay, how 
they may be well juſtified : As when the Romans made 
a War for the Liberty of Grecia ; or when the Latedx- 
monians and Athenians made Wars toſet up or pull down 
Democracies and Oligarchies ; or when Wars were made 
by Foreigners, under the pretence of Juflice or Pro- 
tection, to deliver the Subjects of others from Tyranny 
and Opprelhon, and the like. Let it ſuffice, 'I hat no 
Eſtate expect to be Great, that is not awake, upon any 
juſt Occalion of Arming. 

No Pody can he Healthful without Exerciſe, Nei- 
ther Natural Body, nor Politick ; and certainly to a 
Kingdom or Eſtate, a juſt and Honourable War is the 
true Exerciſe. A Civil War indeed is like the Heat of 
a Fever ; but a Foreign War is like the Heat of Exer- 
ciſe, and ferveth to keep the Body in health : for ina 
ſlothful Peace both Courages will etfeminate, and Man- 
ners corrupt. But howſoever it be for Happineſs with- 
out all Queſtion ; for Greatneſ, it maketh to be ſtill, 
for the .moſt part in Arms ; and the ſtrength 'of a 
Veterane Army (though it be a chargeable Buſineſs) 
always on. Foot, is that which commonly giveth the 

Law, 
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L 
Law, or at leaſt the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour- 


States ; as may well be ſeen in Spain, which hath had 
in one part or other a Veterane Army, almoſt continu- 
ally, now by the ſpace of ſix{core years. 

To be Malter of the Sea, inan Abridgment of a Mo- 
narchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Pre- 
paration againſt Ceſar , ſaith , Conſilium Pompeii plane 
Themiſtocleum eſt ; Putat enim qui Mari potitur, eum Re- 
rum potiri, And without doubt Pompey had tired out 
Czſar, if upon vain Confidence he had not left that 
Way. We ſee the great effects of Battels by Sea. The 
Battel of A#ium decided the Empire of the Worid. 
The Batrel of Lepanto arreſted the Greatneſs of the Turk, 
There be many examples, where Sea Fights have been 
Final to the War : but this is when Princes or States 
have ſetuptheir Reſt upon the Battels. But chus much 
is certain, that he that commands the Sea, is at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little of the 
War, as he will ; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt by 
Land, are many times nevertheleſs in great ſtreights. 
Surely at this day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of 
ſtrength at Sea (which is one of the principal Dowries 
of this Kingdom of Great Britain) is great : both be- 
cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms of Europe are not meerly 
In-land, but girt with the Sea, moſt part of their Com- 
paſs ; and becauſe the Wealth of both Indies ſeem in 
great part but an Acceſſary to the Command of the 
Seas. 

The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to be made in the Dark, 
in reſpe& ofrhe Glory and Honour which reflected up- 
on Men from the Wars in Ancient Time. There be now 
for Martial Encouragement, ſome Degrees and Orders 
of Chivalry, which nevertheleſs are conferred promil- 
cuouſly upon Souldiers, and no Souldiers ; and fome 
Remembrance perhaps upon the Scutcheon ; and tome 
Hoſpitals for maimed Soldiers, and ſuch iike things. 
But in Ancient Times, the Trophies erected upon the 
place of the Victory ; IG Laudatives and Mo- 
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numents for thoſe that died in the Wars ; the Crownz 
and Garlands perſonal ; the Style of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World after borrowed ; the Tri- 
umphs of the Generals upon their Return ; the great 
Donatives and Largefles upon the Disbanding of the 
Armies, were things able to enflame all mens Courage. 
But above all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Romany, 
was not Pageant or Gaudary, but one of the Wiſeſt 
and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that ever was : for it contained 
three things : Honour to the General ; Riches to the 
Treaſury out of the Spoil ; and Donatives to the Army. 
But that Honour perhaps were not fit for Monarchies, 
except it bein the Perſon of the Monarch himſelf, or his 
Sons ; as it came to pals in the times of the Roman Em- 
perors, who did impropriate the” Actual Triumphs tg 
themſelves, and their Sons, for ſuch Wars as they did 
atchieve in Perſons ;- and left only for Wars atchieved 
by Subjedts, ſome Triumphal Garments and Enfigns to 
the General. 

To conclude, No Man can, by Care taking (as the 
Seripture ſaith) add a cubit to his Stature, in this little 
Model of a Mans Bedy ; but in the great Frame of King- 
doms and Common-wealths, it is in the power of Princes 
or Eſtates to add Amplitude and Greatneſs to their King- 
doms. For by introducing ſuch Ordinances, Conftitu- 
tions and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they 
may ſow Grearneſ to their Poſterity and Succeflion. But 
theſe things are commonly not obſerved, bur left to take 
their chance. 


[ —— 


XXX. 
Of Regiment of Health. 
M*HERE is a Wiſdomin this beyond the Rules of 


Phyfick : A Mans own obſervation what he finds 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beſt Phy/ich 
| to 
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to preſerve Health. But it is a ſafer concluſion to ſay, 


| This agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not continue it, 


than this, 1 fmd 10 offence of this, therefore I may uſe its 
For ſtrength of Nature in Youth pafieth over man 

Exceſſes which, are- owing by. a Man till his Age. Dif- 
cern of the coming on of years, and think not to do 


' the ſame things ſtill ; for Age will not be defied. Be- 


ware of ſudden change in any great point of Diet ; 
and if-necefiity inforce it, fit the reſt to it : For it is a 
ſecretboth in Nature and State, that it is ſafer to change 
many. things than onc. Examine thy Cuſtoms of Di- 
et, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the like : And try 
in any thing thou ſhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it 
by little and lietle ; but fo, as if thou doſt find any in- 
eonvenience by the change, thou come back to itagain : 
For it is hard to diſtinguiſh that which is generally held 
good and wholeſome, from that which is good particu- 
larly, and fit for a mans own Body. To betree mind- 
ed, and cheartully difpoſed at hours of Meat, and - of 
Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of the beſt preceprs for 
long Life. Asforthe Paſſions and Studies ofthe Mind ; 
avoid envy, "anxious Fears , Anger fretting inwards, 
ſubtil and knotty Inquilitions, Joys, and Exhilarations 
in Exceſs,Sadnels not communicated ; entgrtain Hopes, 
Mirth rather than Joy, variety of Delights, rather than 
Surfeit of them, Wonder and Admiration, and there- 
fore Novelties, Studies that fill the mind with ſplendid 
and illuſtrious Objedts, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Con- 
templations of Nature. If you fly Phyſick in Health ak 
together, it will be too ſtrange for your Body when 
you ſhall need it. If you mgke it too familiar, it will 
work no extraordinary effect when Sickneſs cometh. 
I commend rather fome Diet for certain Seaſons, than 
frequent uſe of Ph/ick, except it be, grown into a cu- 
ſtom : For thoſe Dicts alter the Body more, and troub!c 
it leſs. Defpiſe no new accident in your Body, but 
ask opinion of it. In Sickn:;ſ; reſpect Health Principally, 
and in Health, Aion : For thole that pur their Bodies 
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to endure in Heal:bs may in moſt Sickneſſes, which are 
not very ſharp, be cured only with Diet and tending, 
Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a Phyſician, had he 


not been a wiſe Man withal, when he giveth it for one 


of the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That a 
Man do vary, and enterchange contraries, but with ari 
inclination to the more benign extream. . Uſe Faſtin 

and full Eating, but rather full Eating ; Watching _ 
Sleep, but rather Sleep; Sitting and Exerciſe, but rathef 
Exerciſe, and the like : So ſhall Nature be cheriſhed, 
and yet taught Maſteries. Phyſicians are ſome of them 
ſo pleaſing, and conformable to the humour of rhe Pa: 
tient, as they preſs not the true cure of the Diſeaſe ; 
and ſome otherare fo regular, in proceeding according 
to Art for the Diſcaſe, as they reſpe& not ſufficiently 
the condition of the Patient. Take one of a middle 
temper, or if it may not be found in one Man, com- 
bine two of either ſort ; and forget not to call as well 
the beſt acquainted with your Body, as the beſt reputed 
of for his Faculty. ks 
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EAAL 
Of $ uſpicion. 


0 USPICIONS amongſt thoughts are like Bats a- 
F mongſt Birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certain- 
ly they.areto be repreſſed, or at leaſt well guarded ; for 
they cloud the Mind, they leeſe Friends, that they check 
with Buſineſs, whereby Buſineſs cannot go on currant 
and conſtantly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huſ- 
bands to Jealouſie, Wiſe Men ta, Irrefolution and Me- 
lancholy. They are defects, not in the Heart, but in 
the Brain ; for they take place in the ſtouteſt Natures: 
As in the - example of Henry the Seventh of England, 
there was not a more Suſpicious Man, nor a more Stout : 
| An 
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| Of Diſcourſe. .- on 
And in ſuch a compoſition they do ſmall hurt. For 


commonly they arenot admitted, but with examination 
whether they be likely or no ; bnt in fearful Natares 


-they gain ground too faſt. There is nothing makes a 
Man /»/pe# much, more than to know little ; and there- 


fore Men ſhould -remedy Suſpicion, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suſpicicns in ſmother: 
What would Men have? Do they think thoſe they im- 
ploy and deal with are Saints? Do they nor think they 
will have their own ends, and be truer to themſelves 
than to' them? Therefore there is no better way to m- 
derate Suſpicions, than to account upon ſuch Suſpicion as 
true, and yet to bridle them as falfe. For ſo far a Man 
ought to make uſe of S»ſpicions, as to provide, 'as if that 
ſhonld be true that he ſuſpe#s, yer ir may do him no 
hurt. * S»ſpicions that the mind of it felf gathers are bur 
Buzzes, but Suſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and 
put into" Mens heads by the tales and whiſpering of o- 
thers, have Stings Certainly the beſt means ro clear 
the way in this fame Wood of Syſpicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the Party that he /uſpetts ; for 
thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the truth of 
them than he did before ; and withal, ſhall make thar 
Party more circumſpect, not to give further cauſe 'of 
Suſpicion. But this: would not be done to Men of baſz 
Natures: For they, if they find themſelves once ſuſ(pett- 
ed, will never be true. The Italians lay, Sofpetto licentia 
fede ; as if Suſpicion did give a Paſsport to Faith : Bur ir 
ought rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 


Bs — 


XXXII. 
Cf Diſcourſe. 


OME in their Diſcourſe defire rather commendat!-- 
on of Wit, in being able to hold all Arguments, 
than of Judgment in diſcerning what is true : As it 3t 


Weſg 
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were a praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not 
what ſhould be thought. Some have certain Common 
Places, and Themes, wherein they are good, and want 
variety ; which kind of Poverty is for the moſt part te- 
dious, and when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The 
honourableſt part of Talk, is to give the Occaſion, &- 
gain, to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe ; for then 
a Man leads the Dance. Ir is good in Diſcourſe and 
Speech of Converſation, to vary and intermingle Speech 

the preſent occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with telling of Opinions, 
and Jeſt with Earneſt : For it is a dull thing to Tire, 
and as we ſay now, to Jade any thing too far. As for 
Jeſt, there be certain things which ought to be privi- 
leged from it ; namely, Religion , Matters of State, 
Great Perſons, any Mans preſent Buſineſs of impor- 
rance, and any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there be 
ſome that think their Wits have been alleep, except they 
dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick : 
That is a vein which ſhould be bridled. 


Parce, Puer, ſtimulis, & fortius utere lors. 


And generally men ought to find the difference be- ' 


tween Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hath 
a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others afraid of his Wit, 
ſo he had need be afraid of others Memory. He that 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, and content much; 
but eſpecially if he apply his Queſtions to the skill of 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he ſhall give them 
occaſion to pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf 
ſhall continually gather knowledge. Bur let his Queſti- 
ons not be troubleſome ; for that is fit for a Poſer: And 
let him be ſure to leave other Men their turns to ſpeak. 
Nay, if there be any that would reign, and take up all 
the time, let him find means to take them off, and to 
bring others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that 
dance too long Galliards, If you diſſemble ſometimes 

your 
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Of Diſcourſe. 91 
our knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 
ſhall be thought another time to know that you know 
not. Speech of a mans ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and 
well choſen. I knew one was wont to ſay in ſcorn, He 
muſt needs be a Wiſe Man, he [| peaks fo much of himſelf : 
And there is but one caſe, wherein a Man may com- 
mend himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in cony- 
mending Vertue in another ; eſpecially if it be fuch a 
Vertue whereunto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of rouch 
towards others ſhould be ſparingly ufed : For Di/cowr/e 
ought to be as a Field, without coming home to any 
Man. TI knew two Neblemen of the weſt partof England, 
whereof the one was given to Scoff, but kept ever Ro- 
yal Cheer in his Houſe : The other would ask of thoſe 
that had been at the others Table, Tell truly, was there 
never a Flout or dry blow given? To which the: Gueſt 
would anſwer, Such and ſuch a thing paſſed : The Lord 
would ſay, I thought he would mar a good Dinner, Diſcre- 
tio of Speech is more than Eloquence ; and tofpeak agree- 
ably to bim with whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak 
in good words, or in good order. A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of Interlocution, ſhews 
ſlowneſs ; anda good Repiy, or ſecond Speech without 


'a good ſettled Speech, ſhewerh Shallowneſs and Weak- 


nels ; as weſee in Beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſt in 


, the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in the Turn ; as it is be- 


ewixt the Greyhound and the Hare. To uſe too many 
Circumſtances e're one come to the Matter, is weart- 
ſome ; to uſe none at all, is blunc. 
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XXXII.. 
Of Plantations. 


P- ANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient; Primitive, 

and Heroical Works. Whenthe World was young, 
it begat more Children ; but now it is old, it begers 
fewer : for I may juſtly account new Plantations to be 
the Children of former Kingdoms. I like a Plantatim 
in a pure Soyl, that is, where People are not D//planted, 
to the end, to Plant others ; for elſe it is rather an Ex- 
tirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of Countries is 
like Planting of Woods ; for you muſt make account to 


loſe almoſt Twenty years Profit, and expet your Re 


compence in the end. For the principal thing that hath 
been the deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath been the 
baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years. It 
is true, Speedy Profit is not to be neglected, as far as 
may ſtand with the good of the Plantation, but no fur- 
ther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take the 
Scum of People, and wicked condemned Men, to be 
the People with whom you Plant : and not only fo, but 
it ſpoileth the Plantation ; for they will everlive like Ro- 
gues, andnot fall to work, butbe lazy, and do milſchief; 
and ſpend Vidctuals, and be quickly weary ; and then 
certifie over to their Country to the diſcredit of the Plas- 
zation, The People wherewich you Plant, ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters, 
Joyners, Fiſhermen, Fowlers, with ſome few Apothe- 
caries, Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Countrey 
of Plantation, firſt look about what kind of Victual the 
Country yields of it ſelfroHand ; as Cheſnuts, Walnuts, 
Pine-Apples , Olives, Dates, Plumbs, Cherries, Wild- 
Honey, and the like, and make uſe of them. Then 
conſider what -Victual, or Eſculent things there are, 
which grow ſpeedily, and within the year ; as Parſnips, 

: Carrots, 
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Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Raddiſh, Artichoaks of 
Feruſalem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat , Barly , 
and Oats, they ask too much labour : But with Peaſe 
and Beans you may begin, both becauſe they ask leſs la- 
bour, and becauſe they ſerve for Meat as well as for 
Bread. And of Rice likewiſe cometh a greatencreale, 
and it is a kind of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought ſtore of Bisker, Oat-meal Flour, Meal, and 
the like, in the beginning, till Bread may be had. For 
Beaſts and Birds, take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt ſubje&t 
to Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt; as Swine, Goats, 
Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Houſe Doves, and the 
like. The Victual in Plantations ought to be expended, 
almoſt as in a befieged Town; that is, with a certain 
Allowance ; and let the main part of the Ground 
employed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common ſtock, 
and to be laid in, and ſtored up, and then delivered 
out in Proportion, beſides ſome Spots of ground that 
any particular Perſon will manure for his own pri- 
vare uſe. Conſider likewiſe what Commoditiesthe Soyl, 
where the P/antation is, doth naturally yield, that they 
may ſome way help to defray the charge of the Planta- 
tion : SO it be not, as was ſaid, to the untimely Prejudice 
of the main buſineſs; as it hath fared with Tobacco in 
Virginia, Wocd commonly aboundeth but too much, 
and therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron 
Ore, and ſtreams whereupon to ſer the Mills,.Iron is a 
brave commodicy where Wood aboundeth. Making of 
Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, would be put 
in experience. Growing Silk likewiſe if any be, 1s a 
likely commodity. Pitch and Tar, where ftore of Firs 
and Pines are, will not fail. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap Aſhes likewiſe, and other things that may be 
thought of. But moil not too much-under Ground; for 
the hope of Mines is very uncertain, and uſeth to make 
the Planters lazy in other things. For Government, let 
it be in the hands. of one affifted with ſome Counſel 4 
an 
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and let.thein have commiſlion to exerciſe Martial Laws 
with ſome limication. And above all, Lec Men make 
that Profic of being in the Wilderneſs, as they have 
God always, and his ſervice before their eyes. Let not 
the Government of the Plantation depend upon too 
many Counſellors and undertakers in the Country that 
Planteth, but upon a temperate number ; and let thoſe 
be rather Noblemen and Gentlemen, than Merchants ; 
for they look ever to the preſent Gain. Let there be 
Freedoms for Cuſtom, till the Plantation be of Strength; 
and not only Freedom from Cuſtom, but Freedom to 
carry their Commodities, where they may make the 
beſt of them, excepr there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of Cau 
tion. Cram not in People, by ſendingrtoofait, Com- 
pany after Company , but rather hearken how they 
watte, and ſendſupplies proportionably ; but ſo, as the 
numbermay live well in the Plantation, and not by fſur- 
charge be in penury. It hath been a great endangering 
© the health of ſome Planrzrtions, that they have built a- 
long the Sea ant Rivers in' mariſh and unwholeſome 
Grounds. Therefore, though you begin there to a- 
void carriage, and other like diſcommodiries, yet build 
{till rather upwards from the Streams, than along. It 
concerneth likewiſe the health of the Plantation, that 
they have-good ſtore of Salt with them, that they me 
* uſe it in their Victuals, when it ſhall be neceſſary. 
you Plant where Savages are, do not only entertain 
chem with trifles and gingles, but uſe them juſtly and 
graciouſly, with ſufficient guard nevertheleſs ; and do 
not win their favour by helping them to invade their E 
nemies, bur for their defence it is not amiſs. And ſend 
oft of them over to the Country that Plant, that they 
may ſee a better condition than their own, and commend 
it when they return. When the Plantation grows to 
ſtrength, then ir is time to Plant with Women as well 
as with Men, that the Plamtation may ſpread into Gene- 
rations, and not be ever pieced from without. Iris the 
fintulleſt ching in the World to forlake or deſticutes 
Plantatia 
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Plangarion oncein forwardnels ; for beſides the diſhonour, 
is guiltineſs of Blood of many commiſerable Per- 


ſons. 


- 


XXXIV. 
Of Riches. 


Cannot call Riches better than the baggage of Vertne. 
The Roman word is better, Impediments ; for as the 
Baggage is to an Army, fo is Riches to Vertue. It can- 
not be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hindreth the 
March : Yea, and the care of it ſometimes lofeth or 
difturbeth the Victory. Of great Riches there is no 
real uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is bur 
conceit : So faith Solomon, Where much is there are many 
to conſume it ; and what hath the owner, but the ſight of it 
with his eyes ? The perſonal Fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great Riches : There is a Cuſtody of 
them, or a power of Dole and Donative of them, or a 
Fame of them, but no ſolid uſe to the owner. Do you 
not ſee what feigned Prices are ſet upon little Stones 
and Rarities ? And what works of 'Oſtentation are un- 
dertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to be ſome uſe of 
great Riches ? But then you will fay, they may be of 
uſe to buy men out of dangers or troubles : as Solomon 
faith, Riches are a ſtrong Hold in the Imagination of the 
Rich Man. But this is excellently expreſſed, That it is 
in Imagination, and not always in Fa# : For certainly 
great Riches have fold more Men than they have bought 
our. Seek not proud Riches, but ſuch as thou mayeſt 
get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute chearfully, and leave 
contentedly,: Yet have no Abſtract nor Frierly contempt 
of them, but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirius 
Poſtbumus ; In ſtudio rei anplificandee apparebat, non Awva- 
ritie pradam, fed inſtrumentum Bonitatis, queri, _—_ 
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ken alſo to Solomon, and bewate of haſty gathering of 
Riches : Qui feſtinat ad Divitiag, non erit inſons. Ft 
Poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riches) is ſent 
from Fupiter, he limps and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
Is fetit from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot { mearſ 
ing, that Riches gotten by good means, and juſt laboug, 
pace ſlowly : But when they «come by the death of o- 
ethers, (as by the courſe of inheritance, Teſtaments, and 
the like) they come tambling, upon a Man. But it 
might be applied likewiſe to Pluto, taking him for the 
Devit ; for when Riches come from the Devil (as by 
Fraud, and Oppreflion, and unjuſt means) they, come 
upon Speed. "The Ways to inrich are many, and moſt 
of them foul ; Par/imony is one of the beſt, and yet s 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth Men from works df 
Liberality and Charity. The Improvement of the ground 
is the moſt natural obtaining of Riches ; for it 1s our 
Great Mothers Bleſling, the Earths, but it is flow ; and 
yet where the Men of great wealth do ſtoop to Husbar- 
dry, it'mulriplieth Riches exceedingly. I knew a Noble 
man of Ezg/and, that had the greateſt Audits of any 
Man in my time: A great Graſier, a great Sheep-Maſter, 
a great Timber-Man, a great Collier, a great Corn 
Maſter, a great Lead-Man, and fo of Iron, and anum- 
ber of the like points of Husbandry ; ſo as the Earth 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſpec of the perpetual Impor- 
tation. It was truly obſerved by One, that himſelf 
came very hardly to a little Riches, and very eaſlily to 
great Riches ; for when a Mans ſtock is come to that, 
that he can expect the Prime of Markets, and overcome 
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thoſe bargains, which for their greatneſs are few Mens 
money,and be Partner in the induſtries of Younger Men, ; 
he cannot but encreaſe mainly. The Gains of ordinayW y 
Trades and Vocations are honeſt, and furthered by two ſl ; 
things, chiefly, by Diligence, and by a good Name, iſ + 
for good and fair dealing. But the Grains of Bargam iſ (| 
are of a more doubrful Nature, when Men ſhall wat + 

t 


upon others Necetlty, broke by Servants and Inſtrw 
| ments 


of Riches. .. 7 


hients to draw them on, put off others cunningly that 


would be better Chapmen, and the like practiſes which 


are crafty and naught. As for the Chopping of Bargains, 
when 2 Man buys, not to hold, but to fell over again, 
that commonly grindeth double, both upon the Sellet 
#nd upon the Buyer.  Sharings do greatly inrich, if the ' 
Hands be well choſen that are truſted. Uſury is thecer- 
taineſt means of Gain, though .one of the worlt ; as 
that whereby a Man doth ear his Bread, I» ſudore wul- 
tw alieni : And beſides, doth plow upon Sundays. 
But yet, certain though it be, it hath Flaws ; for that 
the Scriveners and Brokers dv value unfound Men to 
ferve their own turn. ' The Fortune, in being the firſt 
in an Invention, or in a Privilege, doth cauſe ſometimes a 
wonderful overgrowth in Riche: - aSit was with thefirit 
Sugar-Manin the Canaries : therefore if a Mzn can play 
the true Logician, to haveas well Judgment as Invention, 
he may do great matters, eſpecially if the Times be fir. 
He that reſteth upon Gains Certain, ſhall hardly grow to 
great Riches ; and he that puts allupon Adventures, doth 
oftentimes break, and come to Poverty : It is good 
therefore to guard Adventures with Certainties that may 
uphold loſſes. Monopolies and Coemption of Wares for Re- 
ſale, where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
emich, eſpecially if the Party have intelligence what 
things are like to come into requeſt, and to ſtore Kim 
ſelf before-hand. Riches gotten by Service, though it 
be of the beſt Riſe, yet when they are gotten by Flat- 
tery, feeding Humours, and other ſervile Conditions, 
they may be placed amongſt the Worſt. As tor fiſhing 
for Teftaments and Executorſhips, (as Tacitus taith of Se- 
ca, Teſtaments & Orbos tanquam Indagine capi) it 1s yet 
worſe, by how much men ſubmit themſelves to mea- 
ner perſons, than in Service. Believe not much them 
that ſeem to deſpiſe Riches ; for they deſpiſe them that 
deſpair of them, ahd none worſe when they come to 
them. Be not Penny-wiſe ; Riches have Wings, and 
flometimes they fly away of themſelves ; nm 

H they 
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they muſt be ſet fiying to bring in more.. Men leave 
their Riches either to their Kindred, or to the Publick ; 
and moderate Portions proſper beſt in both. A gen 
State left to an Heir, is as a Lure to all the Birds of 
rey, round about to feize on him, if he be not the 
etter eſtabliſhed in Years and Judgment. Likewiſe 
glorious Gifts and Foundations are hke Sacrifices with- 
out Salt, and but the Painted Sepulchres of Alms, which 
ſoon will putrefie and corrupt inwardly: Therefore mea- 
ſure not thine advancements by quantity , but frame 
them by meaſure ; and defer not Charities till death : 
For certainly if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth 
ſo is rather liberal of another mans, than of his own. 


XXXV. 


Of Prophectes. 
MEAN not to ſpeak of Divine Prophecies, nor of 


Heathen Oracles, nor of Natural Predictions, but 


only of Prophecies that have been of certain Memory, 
and from hidden Cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa to Sal, 
To morrow thou and thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hath 
theſe Verſes, | 


At domus eAner cunttis dominabitur oris 
Et nati natorum, © qui naſcentur ab illis. 


A Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman Empire. Senecs, 
the Tragediar, hath theſe Verſes. 


Venient Amis 

Secula ſcris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 

Pateat Tellus, Tiphyſque noves . 
Detegat orbes ; nec ſic terris 

Ultima Thule : A 
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Of Prophecies. 99 

A > of the Diſcovery of America. The Daugh- 
ter of Polycrates dreamed, that ſopice bathed her Father, 
and Apollo anointed him ; and it came to paſs that he 
was Crucified in an open Place, where the Sun made 
his Body run with Sweat, and the Rain waſhed it. 
Philip of Macedon dreamed he ſealed up his Wife's Bel- 
ly ; whereby he did expound is chat his Wife ſhould be 
barren : But Ariftanger the South-Sayer told him his 
Wife was with Child, becauſe Men do not uſe to ſeal 
Veſſels that are empty. A Phantaſm that appeared tg 
M. Brutus in his Tent, faid to him, Philippis iterum me 
videbis. Tiberius ſaid to Galba, Tu quoque , Galba , de- 
gapabis Imperium. In Veſpaſian's time there went a Pro- 

cy in the Eaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of 
wk ſhould reign over the World : Which though ir 
may be was meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds 
it of Veſpaſian. Domitian dreamed the night before he 
was ſlain, that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Neck : And indeed the ſuccefhion that fol- 
lowed him for many years made Golden Times. Henry 
the Sixth of England, ſaid of Henry the Seventh, when 
he was a Lad, and gave him Water, This is the Lad 
that ſhall enjoy the Crown for which we ſtrive, When I was 
in France, I heard from one Doctor Pena, that the Queer 
Mother, who was given to curious Arts, cauſed the 
King her Husband's Nativity to be Calculated under 
a falſe Name : And the Aſtrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſhould be killed ina Duel ; at which the Queen 
yd, thinking her Husband to be above Challenges 
and Duels : But he was ſlain upon a Courſe at Tilt, the 
__ of the Staff of Mongomery going in at his Bever. 
Lhe trivial Prophecy that I heard when I was a Child, 
and Queen Elizab:th was in the Flower of her Years, 
Was ; 
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When Hempe is ſpun, 
England's done. 


ms nm 


Whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
Princes kad Reigned, which had the principal Letter 
of that Word Hewpe, (which were Hemry , Edvard, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth, ) England ſhould come ty 
utter C boy ang which thanks be to God 1s verihed 
in the Change of the Name ; for that the King's Styles 
no more of Ezg/and, but of Britain, There was alſos 
nother Prophecy, before the Year of 88. which I do not 
well underſtand : 
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There ſhall be ſeen upon a day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Feet of Norway. 


[was 4} 


then that is come and gone, t 
England build Houſes of Lime and Stone, N 
For after Wars ſhall you have none. T 

n 


It was generally conceived to he meant of the Spanifþ h 
Fleet that came in $8, For that the King of Spain's Sir-WſW © 
name, as they ſay, is Norway. The Prediction of- Re W - 


giomontans, 
Ollopeſſimus oftavus mirabilis Annus, 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the ſending of 
that great Fleet, being the greateſt in ſtrength, ny 
not in number, that ever om upon the Sea. As for 
Cleon's Dream, 1 think it was a Jeſt ; It was, Thar he , 
was devoured of a long Dragon ; and it was expounded S 
of a Maker of Sauſages that troubled him exceedingly. | 
There are numbers of the like kind, eſpecially if you li 
incinde Dreams and Predictions of Aſtrology. But I have 
fet down theſe few only of certain credit for example. 
My judgment is, that they ought all to bedeſpiſed, .” 
OU 


Of Ambition. TOI 


ought to ſerve but for winter-talk by the fire-ſide: 

Though, when I fay Deſpiſed, T mean it as,for belief; 

for otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſhing of them is in 

no ſort to be Deſpiſed ; for they have done much mil- 

de chick. And I fee many ſevere Laws made to ſuppreſs 

ten chem. That that have given them grace, and ſome 

ld credit, conſiſteth in three things : Firſt, That Men 

mark when they hit, and never mark when they miſs ; 

ie 25 they do generally alſo of Dreams. The fecond is. 

ex That probable Conjectures, or obſcure Traditions, ma- 

34. ny times turn themſelves into Prophecies, while the Na- 

not ture of Man, which coveteth Divination, thinks it no 

peril to foretell that which indeed they do bur collect : 

As thatof Seneca's Verſe. For ſomuch was then ſubject 

to Demonſtration, that the Globe of the Earth had 

eat Parts beyond the Atlantick ; which might be pro- 

bly conceived not to be all Sea : Andadding thereto, 

the Tradition in Plato's Timeus, and his Atlanticas, it 

might encourage one to turn it to a Predittion. The 

third and Eaſt (which is the Great one) is, That al- 

moſt all of them, being infinite in number, have been 

wi  Inpoſtures, and by idle and crafty Brains meerly con- 
i W trived and feigned after the Event paſt. 


Re- ” 0 


XXXVLI 
Of Ambition. 


MBITION is like Choler, which is an Humour that 
maketh Men Active, Earneſt, full of Alacrity, and 
wurring, if it be not ſtopped, bur if it be ſtopped and can- 
not have its way, it becomech a duſt, and thereby Ma- 
lien and Venomous. So Ambitions Men, if they find 
the way open for their Riſing, and ſtill get forward, 
they are rather Buſie than Dangerous ; but if they be 
eheckr in their deſires, they become ſecretly diſcontent, 
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and look upon Men and Matters with an Evil Eye, and 
are beſt pleaſed when things go backward, which is the 
worſt property in a Servant ofa Prince or State. There. 
foreit is good for Princes, if they uſe Ambitious Men, to 
handie it ſo, as they be ſtill Progreſſive, and notRetrg, 
grade ; which, becauſe it cannot be without inconve- 
nience, it is gpod not to uſe ſuch Natures at all. Foy 
if they riſe not with their Service, they will take order 
to make their Service fall with them. But fince we 
have faid, it weregood not to uſe Men of Ambitious Na 
tures, Except it be upon neceflity, it is fit we ſpeak in 
what caſes they are of neceffity. Good Commandersin 
the Wars muſt be taken, be they never fo Ambitious; 
for the uſe of theirService Sifpenſeth with the reſt ; and 
totake a Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off his Spurs 
There is alſo greatuſe of Ambitious Men, in being Skreens 
to Princes in matters of danger and Envy ; for no man 
will take that part, except he be like a ſeeld Dove, tha 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about him, 
There is uſe alſo of Ambitious Men, in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subject that over-tops ; as Tiberius uſed 
Macro in pulling down of Sejanus. Since therefore they 
muſt be uſed in ſuch cafes, there reſtcth ro ſpeak how 
they are to be bridled, that they may be lefs Dangerem, 
There islefs Danger of them, if they be of mean _ 
than if they be Noble ; and if they be rather harſh 

Nature, than Gracious and Popular ; and if they be 
rather new raiſed, than grown cunning, and fortified in 
their Greatneſs. It is counted by ſome a weakneſs in 
Princes to have Fawourites ; butit 1s of all others thebeſt 
remedy againſt Ambitious Great Ones. For when the 
way of pleaſuring and diſpleafuring heth by the  Fawuw 
rite, it is impoſiible any other ſhould be Over-grear. A- 
nother means to curb them, is to balance them by 6 
thers as proud as they. But then there muſt be ſome 
middle Counſellors to keep things ſteady ; for without 
that Ballaſt the Ship will roul too much. At the leaſh 
a Prince may animate and inure ſome meaner Perſons, 
t0- 
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to be as it were Scourges to Ambitious Men. As for the 
having of them obnoxious to ruine, if they be of fear- 
ful Natures, it may-do well ; but if they be ſtout and 
daring, it may precipitate their Deſigns, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
Aﬀairs require it, andthat it may not bedone with fafe- 
; Lamas d the only way is, the enterchange continu- 

y of Favours and difgraces ; whereby they may not 
know what to expect, and be as it were in a Wood. 


. Of Ambitions, it is leſs harmful the Ambition to prevail in 


t things, than that other to appear in every thing ; 

r that breeds confuſion, and mars buſineſs. But yes 
it is leſs Danger, to have an Ambitious Man ſtirring in 
buſineſs, than great in dependences. He that ſeeketh to 
be eminent amongſt able Men, hath a great task ; bur 
that is ever good for the Pablick ; but he that plots to 
be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, is the decay ofan 
whole Age. Honour hath three things in it : The Var» 
tage Ground to do good, the approach to Kings and 
Principal Perſons, and the raiſing of a Mans own For- 
tune. He that hath the beſt of theſ: Inrentions when 
he aſpireth, is an honeſt Man ; and that Prince that 
can diſcern of theſe Intentions in another thar afpireth, 
$awiſe Prince. Generally, letPrinces and States chuſe 
fuch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of Duty, than of Ri- 
ſing ; and ſuch as love Buſinefs rather upon Conſcience, 
than upon Bravery ; and let them diſcerna buſie Nature 


from a willing Mind. 
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Of Masks and Triumphs. 


C þ HESE Things are but Toys, to come amongſt 
fuch ſerious Obſervations. But yet, ſince Princes 
will have ſuch things, it is better they ſhquld be graced 
H 4 with 


. 2 . ” a 
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with Elegancy, than daubed with Coſt. Dancing to Song, 
is a thing of great State and Pleaſure. I underitand it, 
that the Long be in Choire, placed aloft, and accompa- 
nied with ſome broken Mulick, and the Ditty. fitted to 
the Device. . ting in Song, elpecially in Dialogues, hath 
an extream good Grace: 1 ſay A#ing, not Dancing, (far 
that is a mean and vulgar thing) and the Voices of the 
Dialogue would be ſtrong and manly, ( a Baſe, and a 
Tenor, no Treble,) and the Ditty High and Tragical, 
not Nice or Dainty. Several Choires placed one over a- 
-ainft another, and taking the Voice by Catches, An- 
tbem-wile, give great Plealure. Turning Dances into. Fi- 
gure is a childiſh curioſity ; and generally let it benoted, 
that thoſe things which I here ſet down, are ſuch as do 
naturally take the Senſe, and not reſpect petty Wonder- 
ments. It is true, the Alterations of Scenes, fo itbequi- 
etly, and without noiſe, are things of great Beauty and 
Pleaſure, for they feed and relieve the Eye, before it 
be full of the. ſame Obje&t. Let the Scenes abound with 
Light, ſpecially Coloured and Varied ; and let the Maſ- 
kers, or any other that are to come down from the Scene, 
have ſome motions upon the Scene it ſelf, before their 
coming down ; for it draws the Eye ſtrangely , and 
makes 1t with great pleaſure to deſire to ſee that it can- 
not perfectly diſcern. Let the Songs be Loud and Chear- 
ful, and not Chirpings or Pulings. Tet the Muſick like- 
wiſe be Sharp and Loud, and well placed, The Colours 


that ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Carnation; 


and a kind of Sea-water Greeh ; and Oes ox Spangs, as 
they are of no great Coſt, fo they are of moſt Glory. 
As for Rich Embroidery, it is loſt, and not diſcerned, 
Let the Suits of Makers be gracefil,s and ſuch asbecome 
the Perſon when the Vizars are off,” not ager examples 
of known Arttires ; Turks,. Soldiers, Mariners, and the 
like. Let Anti-masks not be long, they have been com- 
monly” of Fools,” Satyrs, Baboons, Wild-men, Antiques, 
Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, Ethiops', Pigmies , Turquets, 
Nymphs, Ruſticks, Cupids, Statua's movipg, and the 

#0 like 
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ke. As for. Angels, it is not Comical enough to put 
them in — : and any thing that is hideous, as 
pa- WY Devils, Giants, is on the other fide as unfit. But chiefly, 
to W let the 24uſick of them be Recreative, and with ſome 
th WW ſtrange Changes. Some /weer Odours ſuddenly coming 
far WY forth, without any drops falling, are in ſuch a Com- 
he y, as there is Steam and Heat, things of great plea- 
Fire and refreſhment. Double Masks, one of Men, a- 
al, WY nother of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. Burt all is 
a- W nothing, except the Room be kept clear and neat. 
[n- For Fuſts, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glories of 
Fi. BE them are chiefly in the Chariots, wherein the Challen- 
d, make their Entry, ſpecially if they be drawn with - 
| avi Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like ; 
r- W or in the Devices of - their Entrance, or in the brave 
ii- W of their Liveries, or in the goodly Furniture of their 
1d EY Horſes and Armour. But enough of theſe toys. + 
7 om __ 


q XXXVIIL 
ir Of Nature in Men. 


1- N ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes Overcome, 
ſeldom Extinguiſhed. Force maketh Nature more 
-- violent in the Return ; Doctrine and Diſcourſe maketh 
's MM Nature lefs importune : But Cuſtom only doth alter 
| ad ſubdue Nature. He chat ſeeketh Victory over his 
s BY Nature, let him not ſet himſelf too great, nor too ſmall 
7.  Tasks, for che firſt will make him dejeded, by often 
| 8 Failings ; and the ſecond will make him a ſmall Pro- 
e | <ceder, though by gften Prevailings. And at the firſt, 
s 
C 


* 


let him pracyſe with Helps, as Swimmers do with Blad- 

ders or Ruſhes ; but after a time let him practiſe with 
diſadvantages, as Dancers do with thick Shooes : For 

; | it breeds great Perfection, if the practice be: harder 
| than'the Uſe. Whexe Nature is mighty, and therefore 
the Victory hard, the Degrees had need be, Firſt, to 
: G itay 


» | . »- 3. 
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ſtay and arreſt Nature in time, like to him that would 
rol over the Four and Twenty Letters when he ws 
, than to go leſs in | ameyy 4 As if one ſhould 
in forbearing Wine, come from drinking Healths to 4 
Draught at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether; 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution to ens 
franchiſe himſelf at once, that is the beſt ; 


Optimus ille animi vindex, Ledentia pettus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amiſs to bend Nature, 4 
a wand toa contrary Extream, whereby to ſet it right, 
underſtanding it where the contrary Extream is no Vice, W | 
Let not a Man force a Habit upon himſelf with a pe | 

cual Continuance , but with ſome Intermiffion ; Th 
both the Pauſe re-inforceth the new Onſet: And if 
Man that is not perfe& be ever in practiſe, he ſhall as 
well practiſe his Errors, as his Abilities, and induce 
one Habit of both ; and there is no means to help this, 
but by ſeaſonable Intermiffion. But letnot a Man truſt 
his Victory over his Natyre too far ; for Nature will lie 
buried a great time, and yet revive upon the Occaſion 
of Temptation. Like as it was with «ſop's Damſel, 
turned from a Cat toa Woman, whoſate very demure- 
ly at the Boards end, till a Mouſe fun before her. 
erefore let a Man either avoid the Occaſion altoge- 
ther, or put himſelf often to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. A Mans Nature is beſt perceived in pri- 
vatenefs, for there is no Aﬀectioff in Paſſion, for that 
putteth a.Man out of his Precepts ; and iti a new Caſe 
of Experiment, for their Cuftom Ieaveth him. They 
are happy Men whoſe Natures fort with their Vocations, 
otherwiſe they may ſay, Multum Incold fieit Anima mel; 
when they converſe in thoſe they do not effet. In 
Studies whatſoever a man commandeſt -upon himſelf, 
tet him ſet hours for it; but whatſoever is agreeable to 
his Natwre, let him take no care for any ſet Times, - 
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his thoughts will fly to/it of themſelves ; ſo as the _ 
of other buſineſs or Studies will ſuffice. A mang O's 
runs either to Herbs or Weeds ; therefore let him fea- 
fonably water the one, and deſtroy the other., 
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XXXIX. 


Of Cuſtom and Education. 


ENS Thoughts are much according to their In- 

clination, their Diſcourſe and Speeches accordin 
to their Learning and infuſed Opinions ; but their De 
are after as they have been accuſtomed : And therefore as 
Machiavel well noteth, (though in an ill-favoured In- 
ſtance) there is no truſting to the force of Nature nor 
to the bravery of Words, except it be corroborate by 
Cuſtom. His inſtance is, that for the atchieving of a 


deſperate Conſpiracy, a Man ſhould not reſt upon the 


fierceneſs of any Mans Nature, or his reſolute underta- 
kings ; buttake ſuch an one as hath had his hands for- 
merly in Blood. But Machiave! knew not of a Frier 
Clement, not a Ravilliac, nor a Fauregy, nor a Baltazer 
Gerrard ; yet this Rule holdeth ſtill, that Nature, nor 
the Engagement of Words are not ſo forcible as C»foms. 
Only Superſtition is now fo well advanced, that Men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as Butchers by Occupation, 
and Votary Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cu{torn, 
even in matter of blood. In other things the predomi- 
nancy of Cuſtom is every where viſible, infomuch as a 
man would wonders to hear men Profels, Proteſt, En- 

e, .give great Words, and then do juſt as they have 

ne before, as if they were dead Images, and Engines 
moved only by the wheels. of Cuſfow. We ee alto. the 
Reign or Tyranny of Cuſfom, what it is. The Indians 
(F mean the Sect of their Wife Men) lay themſelves 


quietly upon a ſtack ef Wood, and fo Sacrifice them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves by fire. Nay, the Wives ſtriveto be burned with 
the Corps of their Husbands. The Lads of Sparta of 
ancient time, were wont to be Sung upon the Altar 
of Diana without ſo much as Squeeking. I remember 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time, of England, 
an Iriſh Rebel condemned, put up a Petition to the Ds, 
puty, that he might be hanged in a Wyth, and not in 
an Halter, becauſe it had A ſo uſed with former 
Rebels. There be Monks in Ruſſia, for Pennance, that 
will fit a whole night in a Veſſel of Water, till they be 
engaged with hard Ice. Many examples may be put 
down of the Force of Cuſtom, both upon mind and o 
dy. Therefore ſince Cuſtom is the Principal Magiſtrate 
is Man's life, let Men by all means endeavour to ob- 
tain good Cuſtoms. Certainly Cuſtom is moſt perfet 
when it beginneth in young years : "This we call Ed 
cation, Which is in effe& but an early Cuſtom. So we ſee 
in Languages, the Tongue is more pliant to all Expref- 
fions and Sounds, the ; anc are more ſupple to all 
Feats of Activity and motions in Youth than after- 
wards. For it is true, the late Learners cannot fo well 
take the ply, except it be in ſome minds that have not 
ſuffered themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, which 
is exceeding rare. But if the Force of Cuſtom, Simple 
and Separate, be great, the Force of Com Copulate, 
and Conjoyned, and Collegiate, is far greater. For 
their Example teacheth, Company comforteth, Emu- 
lation quickneth, Glory raiſeth : So-as in ſuch Places the 
Force of Cuſtom is in his Exaltation. Certainly the great 
multiplication of Virtues upon humane Nature, reſteth 
upon Societies well ordainedand diſciplined : for Com- 
mon-wealths and good Governments do nouriſh Virtue 
Grown, but do not much mend the Seeds. But the 
miſery is, that the moſt effe&ual Means are now apply- 
ed to the Ends leaſt to be defired, Ws '- 
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XI. 


Of Fortune. 


T cannot be denyed, but outward accidents con- 
I duce much to Forte: Favour,Opportunity,Death of 
others, Occaſion fitting Virtue." But chiefly the mould 
of a Man's Fortune is in his own hands. Faber quiſque 
Fortune [ue, faith the Poet. And the moſt frequent of 
External Cauſes is, that the Folly of one man is the 
Fortune of another. For no man proſpers ſo ſuddenly, 
as by others errors. Serpens nij# Serpentem comederit non 
fit Draco, Overt and Apparent Virtues bring forth 
Praife ; but there be Secret and Hidden Virtues that 
bring forth Fortune. Certain Deliveries of a Man's ſelf, 
which have no Name. The Spaniſh Name, Deſemboltura, 
partly expreſleth them, when there be not Stands nor 
Reſtiveneſs in a Man's Narure, but that the Wheels of 
his Mind keep way with the Wheels of his Fortune. 
For ſo Livy (after he had deſcribed Cato Major, in 
theſe words, in illo viro, tantum Robur Corporis & Anim 
fuit, ut quocunque loco natus efſet, Fortunam ſibi 4b Vi- 
deretur) falleth upon that, that he had Verſatile Ingenium. 
Therefore if a man look ſharply and attentively, heſhall 
ſee Fortune : For though ſhe be blind, yet ſhe is not in- 
viſible. The way of Fortune is like the Milkie Way in 
the Skie, which is a Meeting or Knot of a number of 
{mall Stars ; not ſeen aſunder, but giving Light together : 
$0 are there a number of little, and ſcarce diſcerned 
Virtues, or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that makemen 
Fortunate. The Italian note ſome of them, ſuch as a 
Man would little think : When they ſpeak of one that 
cannot do amiſs, they will through in into his other 
Conditions that he hath, Poco di Matto. And certainly, 
there be not two more Fortwnare properties, than to have, 
a little of the Fool, and not too much ofthe Honeſt. There- 
fore extream Lovers of their Country, or Maſters, were 
never Fortunate, neither can they be. Forwhen aman 
placeth 
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placeth his thoughts without himſelf, he goeth not his 
own way, and haſty Fortune maketh an Enterpriſer 
and Remover ; (the French hath it. better. Emterprenant 
or Remuant) but the exercifed Fortune maketh the able 
Man. Fortune i to be Honoured and Reſpected, if 
be but for her Daughters, Confidence and Reputation: F 
thofe two Felicity breedeth ; the firſt, within a Man's 
felf, chelatter in others towards him. All wiſe men to 
decline the Envy of their own Virtues, uſe to aſcribe 
them to Providence and Fortune ; for fo they may the 
better aſſure them : And beſides, it is Greatneſs in a 
Man. to be the Care of the Higher Powers. So Ceſar 
faid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, Ceſarem portas, &- For« 
funam efus. So Sylla choſe the Name ' of Felix, and not 
of Magnus. And it hath been noted, that thoſe that af- 
cribe openly too much to their own Wiſdom and Policy, 
end Unfortunate. It is written, That Timotheus the Athe- 
»ian, after he had, in the account he gave to the State 
of his Government, often interlaced his Speech, And in 
this Fortune had no part, never proſpered in any thing he 
undertook afterwards, Certainly there be, whoſe For- 
runes are like Homer's Verſes, that have a Slide and Eaſt 
nefs more thi the Verſes of other Poets, as Plutarch ſaith 
of 7imoleon's Fortune, in reſpe&t of that of Ageſilans, or 
Epaminondas : And that this ſhould be, no doubt it is 
much in a Man's ſelf. 


—— 
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Of Uſary. 


 & A NY have made witty Invectives againſt Uſary. 
| They ſay, That it is pity the Devil ſhould have 
God's part, which is the Tithe. That the Uſwry is the 
greateſt Sabbath-breaker, becauſe his Plough goerh every 
Sunday. Thatthe Uſurer is the Drone that Virgil ſpeak 
of :* Ignavum 
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Of Uſury. 
. Ignavum fucus pecus 4 praſepibus arcent. 


That the Uſurer breaketh the firſt Law that was made 
« | 078 after the Fall ; which was, I» ſudore wultas 
des paniem tuum, not, In ſudore vultus alieni, That 

ers ſhould have Orainge-tawny Bomnnets, becauſe they 

Fudaize. That it is againſt Nature, for Money to be- 
get Money, and the like. I fay this only, that Uſury is a 

Canceſſurs propter duritiem cordis : For ſince there muſt be 
Borrowing and Lending, and Men are ſo hard of Heart, 
& they will not lend freely, Uſury muſt be permitted. 

Some others have made Suſpicious and Cunning Pro» 
poſitions of Banks, diſcovery of Mert's Eſtates, and o-, 
ther Inventions, but few have ſpoken of Uſury uſefully. 
I is goodto ſet before usthe Incommodities and Commodities 
of Uſury, that the good may be either Weighed out, os 
Culled out ; and wearily toprovide, that while we make 
forth tothat whichis better, we meet not with that which 

is worle. 

The Diſcommodities of Uſury are, Firſt, That.it makes 
fewer Merchants : for were it not for this lazy Tradeof 
Uſury, Money would not lie ſtill, but would in great 
part be emp _ upon Merchandiſing, which is the 
Vena Porta of Wealth in a State. The ſecond, That ic 
makes poor Merchants ; for as a Farmer cannot husband 
his Ground fo well, if he fit at a great Rent : So the 
Merchant cannot drive his Trade to well, if he ſit at 
great Uſury. The third is incident to the other two z 
and that is, The decay of Cuſtoms, of Kings, or States, 
which Ebb or Flow with Merchandizing. The fourth, 
That it bringeth the Treaſure of a Kealm or State into 2 
few hands ; for the Uſurer being at Certainties, and 0- 
thers at Uncertainties, at the end of the Game moſt of 
the Money will be in the Box ; and ever a State flouri- 
ſheth, when Wealth is more equally ſpread. The fifth,, 
That it beats downthe price of Land ; for the employ- 
ment of Money is chiefly either Merchandizing CIs 
cnaung 


tr? Sir Francis Bacon's £/ays. 
chaſing and Uſury way-lays both. The Sixth,” That | 
doth dull-and damp all Induſtries rhe Gao and 
new Inventions, wherein Money would be ſtirring, i 
it wete not for this Slug. The laſt, Thar it is the Cat 
ker and Ruine of many Men's Eſtates; which iff procek 
of time breeds a ptiblick Poverty. « ad 
On the other tide, the Commodities of Uſury are: Firſt, 
That howſoever Uſury in ſome reſpet hindreth Mer. 
chandizing, yet in ſome other it advanceth it ; for it 
1s certain, that the*greateſt part of Trade is driven by 
young Merchatits, upon borrowing at Intereſt : So & 
if the Uſuver either call in, or keep back his Money, 
there will enſue preſently 4 great ſtand of Trade. 
#The ſecond is, That, were it not for this eaſie borrow. 
ing upon Intereſt, Mens neceflities would draw upon 
them a moſt ſudden undoing, in that they, would be 
forced to ſell their Means (be it Lands or Goods) far 
under foot ; and ſo whereas Uſwry doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad Markets would ſwallow them quite up. As 
for Mortaging or Pawning, it will little mend the mat- 
ter; foftither men will not take Pawns without T7, or 
if they do, they will look preciſely for the forfeiture. 1 
remember a cruel Monied Man in the Country, tha 
would ſay, The Devil take this Uſury, it keeps us from 
Forfeitures' of Mortgages and Bonds. The third agd 
laſt is, That it is a vanity to conceive, that there would 
be ordinary borrowing without profit ; and it is imp 
ſible to conceive, the number of inconveniences tht 
will. enſue, if borrowing be cramped : Therefore to 
ſpeak of the aboliſhing of Uſury is idle. All States have 
ever had it in one kind, or rate or other : To as that & 
pinion muſt be ſent to Utopia. | - 
To ſpeak now of the Reformation and Reiglement of U. 
ſury how the Diſcommodities of it may be beſt avoided, 
and the Commodities retained. It appears by the Ba!lan& 
of Commodities and Diſcommodities of Uſury, two thing 
are to be reconciled : The one, that the Tooth of Uſuy 


be,grinded, that it bite not too much : The other, that 


there 
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0 Of Uſuy. 13 
there n a means tg invite Monied Men to 
lend to erchants, for the Continuing and Quick- 


of "Frade. This cannot be done, except you in- 
PEE ewo ſeveral ſorts of Uſury, a leſs an > ——_ 
For if you reduce Uſury to one low rate, it will eaſe the 
Common Borrower, but the Merchant will be to ſeek for 
Money. And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer< 
<t2:.dize, being the moſt Lucrative, may bear Uſury at a 
go:d rate; other Contracts not fo. 

To ſerve both Intentions the way would be chiefly 
thus : That there be. 7w0o Rates of Uſury, the one Free 
and General for, all, the other under Licence only to cer= 
tein Perſons, and in certain Places o Merchandizing. Firſt 
therefore, let Uſury in general bereduced to Five in the Hun- 
dred, and let that Rate be proclaimed to be Free and Cur- 
rant ; and let the Sare ſhut it ſelf out to take any penal- 
ty for the ſame. This will preſerve Borrowing from 
any generai Stop or Dryneſs. This will caſe infinite 
Borrowers in the Country. This will in good partraiſe 
the price of Land, becauſe Land purchaſed at Sixteen 
years purchaſe, will yield Six in the Huhdred, and ſome- 
what tnofe, whereas this Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
This by reaſon will encourageand edge Induſtrious and 
Profitable Improvements , becauſe many will rather 
venture in that kind, than take Five in the Hundred, 
eſpecially having been uſedto greater profit. Secondly, 
Let there be certain Perſons Licenſed to lend to known Mer- 
hams, upon Uſury, at a High-Rate ; and let it be with 
the Cautions following.. Let the Rate be, even with 
the Merchant himſelf, ſonmzewhat more eafſie than that 
he uſed formerly to pay : for by that means all Bor- 
rowers ſhall have ſome eaſe by this Reformarion, be he 
Merchant or whoſoever. Let it be no Bank or Com- 
mon Stock, but every man be Maſter of his own Mo- 
ney. Not that I altogether miſlike Banks, but they will 
hardly be brooked, in regard of certain ſuſpicions. Ler 
the State be anſwered ſome ſmall matrer for the Licehſe; 
and the reſt lee to the Lender ; for it the —— 

I t 
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but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage the Lghide 
he, for example, that took before Ten © 
Hundred, will ſoonerdeſcend to Eight inrhie Hundred, 
than give oyer his Trade of Uſiy, and go from Certain 
Gains to Gains of Hazard. -Let theſe Licenſed Lenders 
be in number indefinite, but reſtrained to Certain prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns 6f Merchandizing, for then 
they will be hard!y-able to colour other mens moneys 
in the Country, fo as the Licerce of Nine will not ſuck 
away the current Rate of Five ; for no man will Lend 
his Moneys far off, nor put them into unknown hands, 
If ir be obje&ted, That this doth in a fort Authorize 
Uſury, which before was in ſome-places but permiffive: 
The Anſwer is, that it is betcer to mitigate Uſzry by De 
elaration, than to luffer it to rage by Connivence. 
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XLII. 
Of Touth and Age. 


A Man that is Young in Wears, may be O'ld in Hours 

if he have loft no titne, bur that happeneth rarely, 
Generally 2eath is like the firſt Cogitations, not ſo wik 
as the fecond; for there is a 7utb 11n- Thoughts as wel 
as in Ages: And yet the Invention of Towg Men i 
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more lively than that of Old, and Imaginations ſtrean fl 7; 
into their minds better, and, as it ' were, more Divine th 
Iy. Natures that have muck heat, and great and viel ta 
lent detires and perturbations, are not ripe for Action fl @ 
till ehey have patied the Meridian of their years; as tl a 
was with Fulius Czſ-r, and Septimius Severus, of thefl «s 
lacter of whom it is ſaid, Fuventutem egit Erroribus, imo ly 

it 


Fuporibus plenam ; and yet he was the ableſt Emperor d- 
moſt of all the Lift. Bur repoſed Natures may do wall er 
in 2vth, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus Duke ar 
of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and others. On the other 
ſide, Heat and Vivacity in Age, is an excellent Com 

poſition 
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Of Nath and Age. 115 
politi dy Buſineſs. - Zoung Men are fitter to invent than 
tojudgg, iter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 
for new projets than for ſertled buſineſs, for the Experi- 
enceof Age in things that fall-within the compaſs of it 
directerh- them, but in new. things abuſeth them. The 
Errors of Toung Mer are the ruin of Buſineſs ; but the 
Errors of 4 ied Men amount but to this, that more might 
have been done or ſooner. . Jung Men,in the conduct 
and manage of Actions embrace more than they can 
bold, ſtir more than they can quiet fly to the end with- 
out conlideration of themeans and degrees, purſue ſome 
few Principles which they have chanced upon abſurdly, 
carenot toinnovate, which draws unknown Inconveni- 
encies : Uſe extream Remedies at firſt, and that which 
doubleth all Errors, will not acknowledge or retract 
them, like an unready Horſe, that will neither Stop nor 
Turn. Men of Age obje& too much, conſult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too foon, and ſeldom drive 
buſineſs home to the fall*period, but content themſelves 
with 4 mediocrity of Succeſs.- - Certainly it is good to 
compound Employments of both ; for that will be good 
for the preſent, becauſe the vertues of either Age may cor- 
re& the defects of both, and good for Succeſſon, that 
Young Men may be Learners, while Men in Age are Actors. 
And laſtly, good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Autho- 
nity followeth 0/4 Mem, and Favour and Popularity 
Yourh. But for the moral part, perhaps Youth will have 
the preheminence, as Age hah fe the politick. A cer- 
tain Rabbins upon the Text, Nour young Men ſhall ſee viſions, 
and your old Men ſhall dream dreams, wnferreth, that Towrg 
Mc are admitted nearer to God than 01d, becauſe Vij- 
o# 15 a clearer Revelation than a Dream. And certain- 
ly the more a Man drinketh of the World, the more 
it intoxicateth 3 and Age'dothr profit rather in the pow- 
ers of Underſtanding, than in the Vertues of the Will 
and Aﬀections. There be ſome have an over-ear! 

Ripeneſs in their years, which fadeth berimes: Theſe 
are firſt ſuch as have brittle Wigs, rhe edge whereot is 
I 2 100n 
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ſoon turned; - ſuch as was Hermogenes the Rhetorician, 
© whoſe Books are exceeding ſubcil, who afterwards way 
ed ſtupid. A ſecond fort is of thoſe that have ſome 
natural Diſpoſitions which have better -grace in Youth 
than in Age ; ſuch as is 2 fluent ard luxurjant S 
which becomes Youth well, but not Age : So Tully faith 
of Hortenſins, ,Idem manebat , neque idem” decebat. "The 
The third is, of ſuch as 'take too high a ſtrain ar the 
firſt, and are magnanimous more than Tradt of gear 
can uphold : As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Lim 
ſaith in effet, Ultima primis cedebant. 
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XLIIL. 
Of Beauty. 


V/ERTUE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain ſet ; and 

ſurely, Vertue is beſt in a Body that is comely, 
though not of delicate Features, and that hath rather 
Dignity of Preſence, than Beauty of Aſpe&t. Neither 
i it almoſt ſeen that very Beautiful Perſons are otherwile 
of great Vertue,asif Nature were rather bulie not to err, 
than in labour to produce Excellency ; and therefore 
they prove accompliſhed,but not out of great Spirit,and 
ſtudy rather Behaviour than Vertue. But this holds not 
always, for Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſianus, Philip de 
Belle of France, Edward the fourth of England, Alcibiade 
of Arhens, I/mael the Sopby of Perſia , were all high 
and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful Men of 
their times. In Beauty, that of Favour 4s more than 
that of Colour ; and that of decent and gracious Motion, 
more than that of Favour. That is the beſt part of 
Beauty which a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor the firſt 
ſight of the Life. There is no excellent Beauty that hath 
not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man can- 
not tell, whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more 
trifler ; whereof the one would make a Perſonage by 
: Geometrigal 
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Of Deformity. 117 
Geometrical Proportions, the other by taking the beſt 
Parts out of divers Faces to make one excellent. Such 
Perſonages I think would pleaſe no body, but the Pain- 
ter that made them. Not but I think a Painter may 
make a berter Face than ever was, but he muſt do it by 
a kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that maketh an excei- 
| lent Air in Muſick) and not by Rule. A Man ſhall 
ſee Faces, that if you examine them part by part, you 
ſhall find never a'good, and yer altogether do well. if 
it be true, that the principal part of Beawty is in decent 
motion, certainly it is no marvel, though Perſozs in Yors 
ſeem many tings more amiable,Pulchrorum Autumnys pub- 
cher; for no wth can be comely, but by pardon, and 
conſidering the Neuth, as to make up the cqmelinels, 
Beauty 15 as Summer-Fruits, which are ecalie to corrupt, 
and cannot laſt, and for the moſt part it makes a diſſo- 
lute 2th, and an Age, a little qut of countenance ; but 
et certainly again, if it light well, ir maketh Vertues 
ſine and Vices bluſh. 


XLIV. 
Of Deformity. 


[ jEPRAEED Perſons are commonly even with Na- 
” ture ; for as Nature hath done ill by them, fo do 
they by Nature, being for the moſt part (as the Scrip- 
ture ſaith) woid: of Natural Aﬀetion, and fo they have 
Revenge of Nature. Certainly, there is a conf2nt be- 
tween the body and the mind, and where Nacure err- 
eh. in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other ; Ub; p:ccat in 
HI in altero. But becauſe there is in Man 
an Election touching the Frame of his mind, and a Ne- 
ceflity in the Frame of his body, the Stars of natural 
Inclination are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Dif- 
cpline and Vertug ; Therefore it is good to conſider of 
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Deformity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, by 
as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Effet ' Whoſy. 
ever hath any thing fixed*in his Perſon that doth in- 
duce Contempt, hath alſs a perpetual Spur in himſelf 
to refcue and deliver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſons are extream bold. Firſt, as in their 
own Defence, as being expoſed to Scorn, bat in jor 
ceſs of time, by a general Habit. Alſo it ſtirreth in 
them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
obſerve the weakneſs of others, that they may have 
ſomewhat to wouy- Agiin, in their Saperiors, it quench- 
eth Jealouſie towards them, as Perſons that they think 
they may at pleaſure deſpiſe ; andit layeth their Com- 
petitors and Emulators aſleep, es never believing they 
ſhould be in poflibility of Advancement, till they fe 
them in Poſſeſſion ; fo that upon the matter in a great 
Wit, Deformity is ani advantage to Riſing. Kings in at- 
cient times (and at this preſent in ſome Countnes) were 
wont to put great Truſt in Eunuchs ; becauſe they that 
are envious to all, are more obnoxious and officious to- 
wards one. ' But yet their Truſt towards them hath re 
ther been as to good Spials, and good whiſperers, than 
good Magiſtrates and Officers. And much like is the 
eaſon of Deformed Perſons.” Sil the ground is, they 
will if they be of Spirit, ſeek to free themſelves from 
Scorn, which muſt be either by Vertue or Malice; and 
therefore let ir not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove excellent Perſons ; as was Ageſilaus, Zanger the 
n.of Solyman, e£ſcp, Gaſca Preſident of Peru, and $+ 
crates may go likewiſe amongſt them, with others. 
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XLV. 
of Building. 


TOUSES are built to live in, and not to look on: 
Therefore let Uſe be preferred before Uniformi- 

, except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 
Fabricks of Houſes, for Beauty only, to the Enchanted 
Palaces of the Poets, who build them with ſmall coſt. He 
thatbuilds a fair Houſe upon an i Sear,commirreth him- 
felf to Priſon. Neither do' T reckon it an i# Seat only 
wherethe Air is unwholeſome, but likewiſe wherethe Air 
s unequal ;* as you ſhall fee many fine Sears {ct upon a 
knap of Ground, environed with higher Hills round a- 


; bout it, whereby the Heat of the Sun is pent in, and 


the Wind gathereth as in Troughs ; ſo as you ſhall have, 
and that ſuddenly, as great Diverlity of Heat and Cold, 
25 if you dwelt in ſeveral Places. Neither is it I Zr 
only that maketh an il! Seat, but ill ways, ill Markets ; 
and if you will confalt with Moms, ill Neighbours. ] 
Ipeak not of any more: Want of Water, want of 

ood, Shade and Shelter, want of Fruittulnefs, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Natures, want of Pro- 
ſpe&, want of level Grounds, want of Placcs at ſome 
near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, Hawking, and Ra- 
ces; Too near the Sea. too remote, having the Com- 
modity of Navigable Rivers, or the Diſcommodity of 
their Overflowing : Too far off from great Cities,which 
may hinder Buſineſs, or too near them which lurcherh 
all Proviſions, and maketh every thing dear: Where a 
Man hath a great Living laid together, and wiere he is 
{canted. Aﬀf which, as it is impoflthie periaps to find 
together, fo it is good to know them, and think of 
them, that a Man may take as many as he can ; Andit 
have ſeveral Dwellings, that he fort them 19, that what 
he wanteth in the one, he may find in the other. L- 
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cullus anſwer Pcmp:;y well, who when he ſaw his Stately 
Galleries and |.00:ns fo large and lightfome'in one of 
his Houſes, ſaid. Surely an &ocellent Place for Summer, but 
how do you in Winter # Lucullus anſwered, Why do you nat 
think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change thir 
abode towards the Winter ? | 

To paſs from the Seat to the Houſe it ſe'f, we will do 
as Cicero doth in tiie Orator's Art, who writes Books 
De Oratore, and a Book he Entitles Orator ; whereof 
the former delivers the Precepts of the 4»:, and the 'at- 
cer the Perfettion. We will therefore deicribe a Privcey 
Palace, making a brief model thereof. For itis {tran;; 
to ſee now in Europe ſuch huge Buildings, as the i: cn, 
and Eſcurial, and Bae others be, and yet ſcarce © very 
fair Room in them. 

Firſt therefore, I ſay, you cannot have a perfe&t P-- 
bace, except you have two ſeveral Sides ; a Side for the 
Banquet, as 15 ſpoken of in the Book of Heſter, and a 
Side for the Houſbold ; the one for Feaſts and Triumphs, 
and the other for Dwelling, I underſtand both cheſe 
Sides to be not only Returns, but Parts of the Front, 
and to be uniform without, though ſeverally Parriti- 
oned within, and to be on both tides of a great and 
+ Stately Tower in the midft of the Front, that as it were 
joyneth them together on either hand. I would have 
on the ſide of the Znguet in Fronc oneonly goodly Room 
above Stairs, of ſome forry foot high, and under it a 
Room for a Dreſſing or Preparing Place at times of Tri- 
umptis. On the other ſide, which is the Houſhold ſide, 
I wiſh it divided at ihe firſt into a Hall and a Chappel, 
(with a Parrition between) both of good ſtate and io! 
neſs, and thoſe not to go all the length, but to have at 
the further end a Winter and a Summer Partor, both fair ; 
andunder theſe Rooms,a fair and large Cellar ſunk under 
Ground ; and likewiſe ſome Privy Kitchens, with Bute- 
ries and Pantries , and the like. As for the Tower, I 
would have it two Stories, of eighteen foor high apiece 
gbove the two Wings, and good]y Leads upon the %, 

rail 
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railed with Statu's interpoſed, and'the fame Tower to 
divided into Rooms as ſhall be thought fit ; the Stairs 
ewiſe to the upper Rooms, let them be upon a fair 
open Newel, and finely railed in with Images of Wood, 
caſt into a Braſs colour, and a very fair Landing Place 
at the Top. But this to be, if you do nor point any of 
the lower Rooms for a Dining Place of Servants, for 
ocherwiſe you ſha!l have the Servants Dinner after your 
own ; Hr the ſteam of it will come up as in a Tunnel. 
And {o much for the From, only 
Heizlich of the fir{t Stairsto be ſixteen Foot which is the 
Heizhrh of the lower Room. D 


underſtand the 


 Ferond this Front is there to be a fair Court, but three 


the lower Building. 


boy ma 


ſides ©! it of a far lower Building than the Front, And 
in all the four Corners of that Court fair Stair-Caſes, 
caſt into Turrets on the out ſide, and not within the Row 
of Buildings themſelves. But thoſe Towers are not to be 
of the height of the Front, but rather proportionable to 
Let the Court not' be Paved, for 
thac ſtriketh upa great Heat in Summer, and much Cold 
in Winter ; but only ſome Side-Alleys, with a Croſs, 
and the Quarters to Graze being kept Shorn, bur not too 
near Shorn. The Row of Return on the Banquet Side, let 
it be a!l Stately Galleries, in which Galleries let there be 
three or five fine Cupola's in the length of it, placed at e- 
qual diſtance, .and fine Coloured Windows of ſeveral Works. 
On the Houſhold fide, Chambers of Preſence and ordi- 
nary Entertainment, with ſome Bed-Chambers, and let 
all three Sides be a double Houſe, without thorow Lights 
on the Sides, that you may have Rooms from the Sun, 


both for Fore-noon and After-noon. Calt italſfo, that . 


have Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 


hady for Summer, and Warm for Winter. 


You ſhall 


have ſometimes fair Houſes ſo full of Glaſs, that one can- 
not tell where to become to be out of the Sun, or Cold, 
for Inbowed Windows T hold them of good uſe ; (in Cities 
indeed Upright do better, in reſpe& of the Uniformity 
towards the Street) for they be pretty Retiring, Places 


for 
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far of rference ; and beſides, they keep both the Wi 
and the-Sun off : For that hit ID. ickeaing 


gnfcren 
the 
through theRoom, doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But l | 
them he but few, four in the Court on the Sides only. | 
Beyond this Court let there be an Inward Court of the | 
fame Square and Heighth, which is to be environdl Þ * 
with the Garden on all ſides ; and in the inſide Clo Ml 
ftered upon all ſidgs ; upon decent and beautiful Arche, 
2s high-as the firſt Story. On the Unger Story towards 
the Garden, let it beturned toa Grotta, or place of Shade 
or Efhvation ; and anly have opening and Windows to- 
wards the Garden, and be level upon Floor, no wh 


fank under Ground, zo, avoid all dainpiſhnels : 
- tex there be a Fountary, or ſome fair Work of Statua's i 
the midſt of this Court, and to be Paved as the other 
Court was. Theſe Buildings to be for Privy Lodgings on 
both Sides, and the end for frivy Galleries : whereot you 
mult fore-ſee that one ofthem be for an I:frmary, if the 
Prince or any ſpecial perſon ſhould be Sick, with Chan 
bers, Bed-Chambers, Anticamera, and Recamera, joyni 

to it : This upon the ſecond Story. Upon the Grow 

Story a fair Gallery, open upon Pillars; and upon the thir] 
Story likewiſe, an oper Gallery upon Pillars, to taks the 
Profſpe& and' Freſhneſs of the Garden, At both Cor- 
ners of the furtheſt Side, by way of Return, let ther 
betwo delicate or Rich Cabinets, daintily Paved, Rich 
ly Hanged, Glazed with Cryſtalline Glas, and a Rig 
Capola in the midft, and all other Elegancy that may be 
thought upon. In the Upper Gallery too I wiſh that there 
may be, if the Place will yield it, ſome Fountains run- 
ning in divers Places from the Wall, with ſome fine A; 
voidances. And thus much for the model of the Px 
lace ; fave that you muſt have, before you come to the 
Front, three Courts: and a Green Court Plain, with 1 
Wall about it ; a Second Court of the ſame, but more 
Garniſhed with little Turrets, or rather Embelliſhments 
upon the Wall; and a third Court, to make a Squa 

with the Front, but not to be Built, nor yet Enciol 
X wit 


Mort. * 
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Of Gardens. 123 
wo a Naked Wall, but Encloſed with 7araſſes leaded 
aloft, and fairly Garniſhed onthe three ſides ; and Cloy- 
fered on the in-fide with Pillars, and not with Arches 
below. As for Offices, let them ſtand at diſtance with 
ſome Low-Gallwiesto paſs from them tothe Palach-it ſelf. 
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XLVI. 


Gf Gardens. 


20D Almighty firſt Planted a Garden; and indeed 
it is the pureſt of Humane pleaſures. Ir is the gred- 

teſt refreſhment to the Spirits of Man ; without which, 
Buildings and Palaces are but groſs Handy-works. And 
a Man ſhall ever ſee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Srarely, ſooner than 
,to Garden Finely : as if Gardening were the greater Per- 
fetion. I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of Gardens, 
there ought to be Gardens for all the Months in the Year, 
in which, ſeverally, things of Beguty may be then in 
ſeaſon. For December and Jamvary, and the latrer-part 
of November, you muſt take ſuch things as are green all. 
Winter ; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cyprefs Trees, 
Yews, Pine-Apple Trees, Fir 'Lrees, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Perriwinckle the White, the Purple, and che Blew, 
Germander, Flags, Orange-Trees, Limon-Trees, and 
Myrtle, if they be ſtoved, and ſweet Marjoram warm 
ſets. There followeth for the latter part of Farwary and 
February, the Mezerion 'Iree, which then Ioffoms, 
Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow and the Grey prim- 
Roſes, Anemones, the Early Tulippa, Hyacinthus Ori- 
entalis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For March there comes 
Violets, ſpecially the Single Blew, which are Earlieſt, 
the Yellow Daftadil, the Daizy, the Almond-Tree in 
Bloſſom, the Peach-Tree in Bloffom, the Cornelian-Tree 
m Bloſſom, ſweet Briar. In April follow the double 
White Violet, the Wall-Fiower, the Stock Gilly-Flower, 
| the 


- 
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the Cowſlip, Flower-de-Lices, and Lilies of all Ng 
tures, Roſemary-Flower, the Tulippa, the Double Pig- 
- ny, the Pale Daffadill, the French  Honey-Suckle, the 
Cherry-Tree in Bloſſom, the Damaſcen and Plumb- 
Trees-in Bloſſom, the White Thorn in Leaf, the Lelack. 
Tree. In May and Funre come Pinks of all Sorts, ſpeck 
ally the Bluſh-Pink, Roſes of all kinds, except the Musk, 
which comes later, Hony Suckles, Strawberries, Buglofs, 
Columbine, the French Marygold, Flos Africanus, Cher- 
ry-Tree in Fruit, Ribes, Figs in Fruic, Rafps, Vine-Flow- 
ers, Lavender in Flowers, the Sweet Satyrian wich the 
White Flower, Herba Muſcaria, Lilium Convallium, the 
Apple-Tree in Boſfom. In Fuly come Gilly-flowers of 
all Varieties ,Musk-Roſes,and the Lime-Tree in Bloſſom. 
Farly Pears and Plumbs in Fruit, Gennittngs, Quod- 
lings. In Aug come Plumbs of all forts in Fruit, Peary, 
Apricocks, nies Filbeards, Musk-Melons,Monks- 
hoods of all Colours. In September comes, Grapes, Ap- 

les, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotone, 

eqarines, Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In Otober 
and the beginning of November, come Serviſes,Medlars, 
Bulliſes ; Roſes Cut or Removed to come late, Holly- 
oaks, and fuch like. Thele particulars are for the Cl; 
mate of London: But my meaning is perceived, that you 
may have Ver Perpetuum, as the place aftords. 

And becauſe the Breath of Flowers is far Sweeter ig 
the Air, (where it comes and goes, like the Warbling 
of Muſick) than in the Hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit forchat Delight, than to know what be the Flowers 
and Plants that do beſt pertume the Air. Roſes Damask 
and Red are Flowers tenacious of their Smells, ſo that 
you'may walk by a whole Row of them, and find no- 
thing of their Sweetnels ; yea, though it be in a Morn- 
ing Dew. - Bays likewiſe yield no Smell as they grow, 
Roſemary little, nor Sweet-Marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the Sweereſ# Smell in the Air, is 
the Violet, ſpecially the White double Violet, which 
comes twice a year, about the middle of April, and 
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about Bartholomew-tide, Next to that is the} Musk 
Roſe, then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
excellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of the 
Vines, it isa little Duſt, likethe Duſt of a Bent, which 
ws upon the Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. ' Then 
no Shins, then Wall-Flowers , which are very de- 
lightful ro be ſet under a Parlour, or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pinks and Gilly-Flowers. eſpecially 
the matted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime-Tree. Then the Hony-Suckles, 
fothey be ſomewhatafar off. Of Bean-Flowers I {; 
not, becauſe they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe which 
wne the Air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by as the 
reſt, but being Trodden up and Cruſhed, are three, that 
is, Burnet, Wild-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore 
ou are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to have the Plea- 
_ when you walk or tread, 

For Gardens,({peaking of thoſe which are indeed Prince- 
like, as we have done of Buildings) The Contents oughs 
not well to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to be 
devidedinto three parts ; a Greenin the entrance, a Heath 
or Deſart in the going forth, and the Main Garden 
in the midſt, belides A/leys on both ſides. And I like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be Afligned tothe Green, 
ſxto the Heath, four and four to either Side, and twelve 
to the Main Garden. The Green hath two pleaſures; the 
one, becauſe nothing is more pleaſant to the Eye than 
Green Graſs kept finely ſhorn; the other, becauſe it will 
give you a fair Alley in the midſt, by which you may 
go infront upoga Stately Hedge, which is to encloſe tho 
Garden. But becauſe. the Alley will be long, and in 
great Heat of the Year or Day, you ought not to buy 
the ſhade in the Gardey, by going in the Sun through 
the Green ; therefore you are of either Side the Green to 
ay a Covert Alley upon Carpenters Work, about twelve 
oot in Heighth, by which you may go in ſhade into the 
Garden. As for the making of Knors of Figures, with 
Drvers Coloured Earths, that they may lie under the Win- 
dows 
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dows of the Houfe, on chat Side which the Garden ſtands 


they be bur'toys, you may ſee as' good ſights many t&' 


mes-in Tarts. The Garde» is beſt to be ſquare, encom: 


paſſed on all the four Sides with a Starely Arthed Hedge: 


the Arches to be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, of 
fome- ten foot high, and ſix foot broad, and the ſpaces 
berween of the fame Dimenſion with the Breadrh of the 
Arch. Over the Arches let there be an entire Hedge, of 
fome four foot high, framed alſo upon Carpenters Work, 
and upon the Upper Hedge, over every Arch a little Tw- 
rer, with a Belly, enough to receive 4 Cage of Birds; and 
over every Space berween- the Arches ſome other litrle 
Figure,with broad Plates of Kound Coloured Glaſs gilt,for the 
Swn to play upon. But this Hedge] intend to be raiſequp- 
on a Bank,not ſteep,but gently ſlope,of ſome fix foot 

all with F/,wers. Alſo Lunderſtand, that this Square of 
the Garden, ſhould not be the whole breadrh of the 
Ground,burtoleave on the either ſide Ground enoughtor 
Giverfiry of Side Alleys unto which the rwo Covert Alley 
of the Green may deliver you; bnt there muſt be no 
Alleys with Hedges at either and of this great Incloſure: 
not at the Higher End, for letting your proſpect up 
this fair Hedge from the Green ; nor at the further End;for 
lerring your profpet from the Hedge through the Arche 


upon the*#ſearh. For the ordering of the Ground with- 


in the Great Hedye, 1 leave it to _ of Device. Ad: 
viſing noventils chat whatſoever form you calt i 
into; firftit be not roo buſie,or full of Work ; wherein I, 
for my part, do not like Images cut out in- funiper, Of 
other Garden-#uff, they for Children. @irrle low Hedge, 
Round like Welts, wich fome pretty Pyramids, 1 like 
well: And in ſome places Fair Collnms upon Frames 
Carpenters Work. I would alſo have the Alleys fpaciow 
and fair. You may have cloſer Z2!eys upon the Sia 
Grownds, but none in the Main Gardey. 1 with alfo in the 
very middle a fair Mount, with three Aſcentsand Alleys, 
enough. for four ro walk abreaſt, which I would have 
to'be perfect Circles, without any Bulwarks or Imboſk 
ment, 
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, and the whole Mount to be thirty foot high, and 
1 me fine Banquetting Houſe, with ſome Chinmies 
neatly caſt, and without too much Glaſs. 

For Fountains, they are a great Beauty and Refreſh- 
ment, but, Pools marr all, and mak# the Garden unwhol- 
fome, and full of Flies and Froggs. Fountains T intend 
tobe of two Natures, the one that /prinklerb or ſpowteth 
Water, the other a fair Receipr of Water, of ſome thirty 
or forty foot ſquare, but without Fiſh, or Slime, or 
Mud. For the firſt, the Ornaments of -Images Guilt, ot 
of Marble, which are in uſe, do well ; but the main 
matter is, ſo to convey the Water, as it never ſtay, ei- 
ther in the Bowls, or in the Ciſtern, that the Water be 
never by reſt Di/ce/aured, Green or Red, or the like ; 'or 
gather any Myſ/ine/s or Putrefattion. Beſides that, it is 
to be cleanſed every day by the hand ; alſo ſome ſteps 
up to. it, and ſome Fire Pavement about ir doth well. 
As for the other kind of Fountain, which we may calls 
Bathing-Pool, it may admit much Curiofiry and Beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble our ſelves, as that the 
botrom be finely paved, and wirh Images, the tides 
kewiſe ; and withal Embeliliihed , with coloured 
Gla6, and fuch things of Luftre; Encompaſſed alfo 
with fine Rails of low Statues. But the main point is 


the fame, which we mentioned in the former kind of 


Fantain, which is, that the Water be in perpetual motion, 
kd by a Water higher than the Pool, an dalivered into 
t by fair Spouts, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by fome equatiry of Bores, that it ftay little. 
And for fine Devices of Arching Water without ſpilling 
and making it riſe in ſeveral forms (of Feathers, Drin- 
king-Glafſes, Canopies, and the like) they be pretty 
ings to look on, but nothing to Health and Sweer- 


For the Heath, was'the'third part of our Plot, I wiſh" 
it to be framed, as much as may be, to a Natwral Wild- 
meſs. Trees I would have none in it, but ſome Thickers, 
made only of Sweet-Briar, and Hony-Suckle , and _ 

. Wi 
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Wild V;n- amongſt, RY Ground {ct with Vide 
Strawberries and Primroſes: for thcle are Sweet, 2nd 
wo in the Shade. And theſe to be in the. Heath, 
and there; not in any Order. T like alſo little 
s. in the Nature of Mole-Hills (ſuch as are in 1l& 
Hearhz) to be ſet, ſome with Wiid-Thyme, me with 
Pinks, fome with Germander, that gives a ood flowg 
. to the eye ; ſome with Periwinkle, tome witiz Violets, 
ſome with Strawberries, ſome with . Couilips , ſome 
with Daizies, ſome with Red-Roſes, fome with I ilium 
Convallium, ſome with Sweet-Williams Red , fome 
with Bears-Foot, and the like Low Flowers, being 
withal Sweet and Sightly. Part of. which Heaps, to be 
with Standards, of little Buſhes, prickt upon xs top 
and part without; the Standards to be Roſes, Juniper 
Holly, Bear-berries, (but here and there, becauſe 
the ſmell of their bloſſom) Red Currans, Gooſeberris, 
Roſemary , Bays , Sweet-Briar , and ſuch like. Bu 
theſe Standards to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
not out of Courſe. | 
For the Side Grounds, you are to fit ther with varies 
ty of Allys, private., to give a full ſhade, ſome 
them, whereſoever the Sun be. You are to frame ſome 
of them, likewiſe for ſhelter, that when the wind blow 
ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. And thoſe Al 
leys muſt be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep out 
the Wind, and theſe cloſer Alleys muſt be ever tinely 
Gravelled, and no Graſs, becaule of going wet. In 
many of theſe Alley; likewiſe, you are to ſer Fruit Tre 
of all forts ; as well upon the Wails, as in Kanges. And 
this would be generally obſerved, that the Borden 
wherein you plant your Fruit Trees, be lair and largy 
and low, and not ſteep, and fet wich fire Flowers, bu 
thin and ſparing]y, left they deceive the Trees, At 
end of both the ſide Grounds, I would have a Mount « 
ſome pretty Height, leaving the Wail of the Encloſ 
breaſt-high, to look atroad into the Fields. 
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Is the Main Garden, 1 da not deny, but there ſhould 
es 


- 
=. 
"| 
# 
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ets, | | 
nd fair Alkys, ranged on both ſides with-Fru#t-Trees, 
| ſome pretty Tufts of Fruit-Trees and Arbors with 


i Seats, ſet in ſome decent Order ; but theſe to be by no 
12 means ſet zoo thick; but to leave the Main Garden ſo, 
ih} & it be noc cloſe," bur the Air.open and, free ; for as 


for Shade I would have.. you reſt upon; the A/leys of 
a; he Side Gr, Rove to, walk, if you. be . diſpoſed, 
in the Heat of the Year or.Day-; but to make accoun 
un} that the Man Garden is for the more temperato parts of 
mel the wy ; xd in the Heat of ID; or the. Morn- 
ins ingand the Evening, or Over-calt Days. . 
' For Awviaries, I like them: not, except they be of that 
on lirgenels, as they may be mafed, and have Living 
Plents and Buſbes ſet in them, that the Birds may have 
More ſcope, =_ monneal. Neſting, a that no ſetae 
xar 1n the, floor of the Awiary. So I have made a 
Par-form of a Princely Garden, partly by Precept, part- 
ly. by Drawing, not a Model, bur fome general Lines 
of it, and in this I have ſpared for no coſt... But it is 
nothing, for Great Princes, that for the moſt part taking 
=—_—— Work-men, with ' no lefs Coſt, fer their 


ings together, and ſometimes add Statua's and fuch 
things, for State. and Magnificence, but nothing, to the 
tre pleaſure of a Garden. 
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XLVIE . 
Of Negotiating. 


. 


[- is generally better to deal. by Speech, than by Let- 
* ter-;\ and by the mediation of a Third, than by a 
man's ſelf. Letters are good, when a Man would draw 
baives.by Lettes. back again ; or when it, may 

e for -a Man's. Juſtigcation afterwards to. produce 
his. own Letter,.or where. it may be danger to be in- 
ant; K terrupted 
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terrupted or heard by pieces. 'To-deal in Perſon is good 
when a Man's face breedeth Regard, as commod 
with Inferiors; or in tender Cafes, where a 
Eye upon the Countenance of him with whom |} 
ſpeaketh, may give him a Direqtion how far to 4-4 
And generally where a'man will reſerve to himſe 
berty . either to Diſavow, or to Expound. In choice 
Infruments, it is better to chuſe men of a plainer fot 
that are like to do that is committed to them, and t 
report back agiin faithfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe tha 
are cunning to contrive out of other Mens Buſing 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the mat 
ter in Report for fatisfation fake. Uſe all ſuch Per 
ſons as affe& the buſineſs wherein they are imployed 
for that quickneth much ; * and ſuch as are fit for the 
matter : As bold Men-for Expoſtalation, fair ſpokt 
Men for Perſwaſion, crafry Men for Enquiry and-Qþ 
ſervation, froward and - abſurd Men for bufineſs tha 
doth not well-bear out- it ſelf. Uſe alſo fuch as hai 
been lucky, and prevailed before in things 'wherein yo 
have imployed them, for that breeds confidence, ati 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription. Its 
_ to _ a Perſon with _ one Deals at 
off,than to fall upon the pointat firſt 5 except you nit 
to ſurpriſe hin? by on ſhort Queſtion. 4 is beth 
Dealing with Men in Appetite, than with thoſe tha 
are >: Ao they would be. If a Man Deal with and 
cher upon Conditions} the "ſtart of the firſt Perk 
mance is all, which a Man cannot reaſonably De 
mand, except either the, nature of the thing be 1uc 
which muſt go before'Y '6r.elſe a Man can perſw 
. the other Paity that he ſhall ftill need him in ſome 
. ther thing'; or- de that he be counted the honeli 
Man. ' Alt Practice is tO'Djſcover, or to Work : 
Diſccwer therhſelves itr' Truſt, in Paſſion, at -unaws 
and of neceflicy, when thy wotld have- ſomewi 
done, "and cannor find an 'aptiÞrecext. ' If you woil 
Irork any Man,” you'mult' either” know-his nature | 
» 19% athion 
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| Of Followers and Friends. 131 
% faſhions, and ſo lead'him ; or his ends; and fo - per- 
| Mm him” or his weakneſs” and diſadvantages, and 

awe him ;- or thoſe that have Intereſt in him, and 
Þ govern him: In Dealing with cunning Perſons we 
muſt eyer conſider their ends to interpret their Speech» 
&;'and it is good to lay little to them, and hige 
which they leaſt look for. In all Negotiations of difh- 
eulty a Man may not look to ſow and reap at once, 


3 an 2 7-2: 


8 but muſt prepare buſineſs, and ſo ripen it by de- 
by | 

al —— LEI 
Per. 

« XLVIIL 

- Of Followers and Friends. 

tha OSTLY FPFollewers are not to be liked, leſt while a 
an WL Man maketh his Train longer, he makes his 
JE Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be coſtly, not then alone 


"I Which charge the Purſe, but which are weariſome and 
"F ittiportunate in Suits. Ordinary Followers ought to chal- 
lenge no higher Conditions than Countenance, Re 
© commendation, and Protedtion from wrorigs. Factious 

TY Flowers are worle to be liked, which follow not upon 
*S Action 'to; him with whom they range themſelves, 
but upon  Diſcontentment conceived againſt ſome o- 
ther ; whereupon commonly enſueth that ill intelli- 
gence that we many times fee between great Parſo- 
mages. Likewiſe glorious Followers who make them- 
flves as Trumpets of Commendation of thoſe that 

"ON follow, are full of Inconvenience ; for they taint bu- 
"Ty fines through want of Secrecy, and they export Ho- 
wy nour from a Man, and make him a return in Envy. 
f There . is a kind of Followers likewiſe which are dan- 
vg ferous, being indeed Efſpials ; which enquire the ſe- 
"a ets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to other; . 
ary ſuch Men, many times, are in great favour ; for 
=_ K 2 they 
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they are officious, and commonly. exchange Tales,'t 
Fall wing by certain Eftates of Men, 'an{werable to thalff- 
- which a great Perſon himſelf profeſſeth,. (as of Sold 
ers. to him. that hath been employed in the Wars, a 
' the like) hath ever been a thing Civil,” and well 
even in Monarchies ; ſo:it be without too much pog 
popularity. But the moſt honourable kind of W 
owing, is to be followed, - as one that apprehendeth 4 
advance Vertue and Deſert in all forts of Perle 
And yet where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiend 
it is better to take with the- more paſſable, than v 
the-more able-- And beſides; to 1peak truth, in bak 
times Active Men are of more uſe than Vertuous. 
is true, that in Government it is good to uſe Mend 
one Rank equally ; for to countenance ſome e 
dinarily, is to make them -infolent, and the reſt d& 
content, becauſe they may claim a due. But contn 
Tiwiſe, in favour to uſe Men with much differeng 
-and election is good ; for it maketh the Perſons p 
ferred more thankful, and the -reſt more officious, by 
cauſe all is of ' favour. It is good diſcretion. not. 
make too much of any Man at the firſt 5 becauſe os 
cannot hold out that proportion. 'To. be govert 
(as we call it) by one, is not fafe ; for it: ſhews Sc 
neſs, and gives a freedom to- Scandal and Diſreputas 
on ; for thoſe that would not cenſure or, ſpeak ill 
a Man immediately, will talk more boldly of thok 
that are ſo great with them, and thereby wound tha 
honour, yet to be diſtracted with many 1s worſe ; i 
it makes Men to be of the laſt Impreflion, and full df 
Change. To take advice of ſome few Friends is 
honourable ; for Lookers on, many times, ſee more # 
Gameſters, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill. Their 
3s little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of all beFri 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnihied. he 
that is, is between Superior -and inferior, whoſe Forſch 
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XLIS. 
; Of Suitors. 


ANY ill matters and: projets are undertaken, 
and private S/ts do: putrefig the publick Good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds, [I 
mean, not only corrupt minds, but crafty' minds that 
iſtend not Performance.-;- Some .embrace Suirs which 


W never mean to deal effectually in them ; bur if they ſee 
if there may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, 


Wl they will be content to wina_ Thank, or take a ſecond 


Reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of 
the Suitor's hopes. - Some- take hold of Suits only. for 
an occaſion to croſs ſome other ; or to'make an in- 


ff formation, whereof they could not otherwiſe have 


| 


apt - Pretext, without care - what become of \the Suit 
when that turn is ſerv'd ; or generally, to-make other - 
Mens buſineſs a kind of Entertainment, to bring in 


of their own. Nay, ſome undertake Sits with a full 


pole to let them fall; to the end, to gratife the ad- 
e Party or Competitor. Surely there is in ſome 


Fort a Right in every Suit; either a Right of Equity, 


fit be a Suit of Controverſie ; or a Right of Deſert, if 
it be a Suit of Petition. . If Aﬀections lead a Man tg - 


Favour the wrong ſide in Juſtice, let him-rather uſe his 
WCountenance to compound the matter, than to carry - 


If Aﬀedction lead a Man to favour the leſs worthy . 

Deſert, let him do it without depraving or al. 
abling the berter Deſerver. In Sits which a doth 
pt well underſtand, it is good to refer them to ſome 


Friend of Truſt and Judgment, that may report, yoke 
Fc 


her he may deal in chem with Honour ; bur 'ler 
thuſe well his Referendaries, for elſe he may be 
d by the Noſe. Suirors are fo diſtaſted with Delays 
and Abuſes, that plain my in denying to deal in 
3 Suits 
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Suits at firſt, and reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in 
challenging no more thanks'than one hath deſerved, 
is grown not only Honourable, but alſo Gracious. In 
Suits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take little 
place; fo far forth Conſideration may be had of his 
Truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not 0+ 
therwiſe have been had, but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the Note, but; the Party left to his other 
means, and in ſome ſort recompenced for his Diſco. 
very. To be ignorant ofthe value of a Suit is ſins 
plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the Right thereof 
1s want 'of Conſcience. Secrecy in Suits is a great 
mean of. obtaining ; for voicing them to be in for- 
wardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of Suitors ; but 
doth quicken and awaken others ; but Timing of the | 
Suit is the principal. Timing, I fay, not only in re 
ſpect of 'the- Perſon that ſhould grant it, bur in 16 
pect of thoſe which are like to croſs it. Let a Man 
in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe the fitteſt 
mean, than the greateſt mean ; and rather them that 
« deal in certain "Things, than thoſe that are General, 
'The Reparation-of a Denial, is ſometimes equal to the 
firſt: Grant ; -if. a Man ſhew himſelf, neither dejeced, 
nor diſcontented : Iniquum petas, ut eAquum feras ; \ 
a: good rule, where a Man hath ſtrength of Favour; 
Byt otherwiſe a Man were better riſe in his Suit ; for 
he that would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 
Switor, will not in the Concluſion loſe both the Suit, 
and his own former favour, Nothing is thought 6 
eaſe a requeſt to a great Perſon as his Letter ; and 
Mg if it be not in a good Cauſe, it is ſo-much our of 
'Rephtation. There are no worſe Inſtruments than 
cheſe"geheral 'Contrivers of Sire, for they are but 4 F 
kind 0! poyſon and infection to publick proceedings. | 
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le Of Studies. 


bn TUDIES ſerve for Delight, for Ornament, and 
for Ability. Their chief uſe for Delight is in Pri- 


wy vateneſs and Retiring ; for. Ornament is in Diſcourſe ; 
1 | and for Ability, is in the Judgment and Diſpoſition 


of | of Buſineſs. For expert Men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general 
Counſels and the Plots, and gurer igg- | of Aﬀeairs, 
ut |} <2me belt from thoſe that are Learned. To ſpend too 
we & much time in Studies is floth; to uſe them roo much 
+ | for Ornament is affeation ; ro make Judgment whol- 
« | ;by their Rules is the humour of a Scholar. They 
mn 0 Nature, and are perfe&ted by expetience : for 
# F Natural Abilities are like Natural Plants, that need 
at | Proyning by Study, and Studies themfelves do give 
i, th Direftions too much 'ar large, ' except they be 
te. | bounded in by experience. Crafty Men contemn Srw- 
4 || 4, Simple Men admire them, and Wife Men uſe 
i | them: For they teach not their own uſe, but that is 
.. | * Wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
Obſervation. Read not to Contradit and Confute, 
nor to believe and take forigranted, nor to find Talk 
and Diſcourſe, but to weigh and conſider. Some Books 
are to be taſted, others. :tq_ be ſwallowed, and ſome 
4 | fw to be chewed and digeſted ; that is, ſome Books 
f | #0 be read_only in parts ;. others to be read, but 
1 | 28t curiouſly'; *and ſome few'to-be read, wholly, and 
with diligence ard attention. Some Bocks alſo may be 

* | read by Deputy, and Extras. made of thein by 0- 
thers : Bur that would be*%ontly ih the lefs important 
Arguments, and the meaner fort of Books, elfe' diſtil- 
led Books are like common diſtilled Warters, - flaſhy 
things. Reading maketh a ' full Man ; Co ce a 
K 47 ©» ready 
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ready Man ; and Writing an exat Man. And there." F 


fore if a Man Write little, he had need have a great 


memory ; if he Confer little, he had need have a 


preſent Wit ; and if he'Read little, he had need hays 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not. Hz 
ies make Men Wile, Poers Witty, the Marhematicks 


Subtil, Natural Philoſophy Deep, Moral Grave, Logick 


and Rhetorick able to Contend. Abiunt Studia in Me 
res; Nay, there is no Stand or Impediment in the 
Wir, but may be wrought out by fit Studies: Like & 
Diſeaſes of the Body may have appropriate Exerciſes 


Bowling is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the. Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walking for the Sto- 


mach, Riding for the Head, and the like. So if 4 


Man's Wit be wandering, let him Study the Marhema-' 


; it be-called a 
way never {© little, he muſt begin again : If his Wit 
be not apt to diftinguiſh or find differences, let him 
Study the Schoot-Men ; for they are Cxmini ſefores. If 
he be not apt tq beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him Study the 
Lawyers Caſes; ſo every Defect of the mind may have 
2 ſpecial Receipt, | | 


ricks ; for in Demonſtrations, if his 


LL 
| Of Fadlion. 


MAX have an Opinion not Wiſe ; that for 

(A. Prince to govern his Eſtate, or for a great Per- 

ſon to fovern his Proceedings, according to the re- 

ſpe& of Fattions, 15 a principal lp 

= Ups ws 20 the Eo A. om is, either in or- 
g thoſe things-which, are General,and wherein Men 

of ſeveral-Fa#im: do nevertheleſs agree ;* or in dealing 


—_ —_ 


with correſpondence to  partigular perſons one by one. 
q WM 4 | ob < E SY 5 # \ 1 ; But 


art of Policy. ; where-, 
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But I ay not, that the conſideration of Fa#ions is to' 
$e negleted. Mean Men' in their riſing' muſt adhere, 
but great Men' that have ſtrength in themſelves, were 
better to maintain themſelves indifferent and Neutral : 
Yer even in beginners to adhere ſo moderately, as he 
be a Man of the one Fa#iom, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beft way. The lo- 
wer and weaker Fa#ion is the firmer in Conjun@ion : 
and it is often ſeen, that a few that are ftiff;' do 'tire 
out a t number that are more moderate. When # 

one of the FaZjons is extinguiſhed, the remaining ſub- * 
divideth ; As the 'Fattion . vworsel] Lucullus, and the 
reſt of the Nobles of the Senate (which "they called 
imates) held out a while againſt the Fa#ion-of ' Pom- 

gry and Ceſar ; but when the'Senates Authoriry was 
pulled down, Czſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
Faftion or Party of Antonius, and Offavianus Ceſar, a= 
inſt Bratus and Caſſius, held out likewiſe for a time: 
But when Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, then 
ſoon after "Antonius and Ofawvianus brake and ſubdivi- 
ded, Theſe'examples\.are of Wars, but the ſame hol- 
deth in private Fa#ions : Andtherefore thoſe that are 
. Seconds in Fa#ions, do many times, when. the Fat#ion 
ſubdivideth, prove Principals; 'but many ' times alſo 
they prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. For many a Man's 
ſtrength is in epyodtion, and when that faileth, he 
groweth out of uſe. 'It is commonly ſeen, that Men 
once placed, take in with the contrary Fa#ion to that, 
by which they enter, thinking belike that they have 
their firſt ſure, and now are ready for a new Pur- 
4 | chaſe, The Traitor in Fa#ion lightly goeth _ 
r- | with it ; for when matters have ſtuck long in Bal- 
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>- | lancing, the winning of ſome one Man cafteth them, 
2, and he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage be- 
r= | tween two Fattions, proceedeth not always of mode- 


n | ration, but of a trueneſs to-a Man's ſelf, with end to 


g | make uſe of both. Certainly in [aly, they hold it a 
| little ſuſpect in Popes, when they have in their 


mouth 


' 
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mouth padre commane; and take it to be a, Sign of one 
that meaneth to refer all to the Padind \ oc —_ | 
Houſe. | Kings had need beware, how. they ſide them-. 
ſelves, and make themſelves as of a Fa#ion. or Party ;; 
for es within the State are ever. pernicious to 
Monarchies.; for they raiſe an Obligation, Paramount; 
to- Obligation of Soveraignty, and . make: the King, 
Tanguam unus ex nobis ; as Was to be ſeen in the League 
of. France. When Faftions are carried too high, and. 
oo violently, it is a ſign of , weakneſs in Princes, and 
mach to the prejudice both of their Authority and Bu- 
fines. The motions of Faftions under Kings, ought to. 
be like the | motions (as the 4fronemers ſpeak) of the, 
Inferior Orbs, which may. have their proper motions, 
but yer {till are quietly carried by the higher motion of. 
Primum Mobile. | | 


ET 
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LL 
Of Ceremonies and Reſpeds. 


H* that is only real, had. need have exceeding great 
. parts of Virtue, as the Stone had'need to be 
rich, that is ſet without foil. But if a Man mark it 
well, it is in praiſe and commendation of Men, as it 
S in gettings and gains. :. For the Proverb is true, That 
light gains, make heavy purſes ; for light gains. come 
thuck, whereas great come but now and then. So it 
s true, that ſmall matters win great commendation, 
becauſe they are continually in uſe, and innote ; where- 
25 the occalion of any great Virtue cometh but on 
Feſtivals. Therefore ir doth much add to a Man's Re- 
putatign,” and is, (as Queen [/abella ſaid) Like perpetual 
Letters. Compenaatory, to- have good forms, To attain 
them, it, almoſt ſuffcerh not to deſpiſe them ; for ſo 
ſhall a Man obſerve them in others ; And ler bj wr | 
| n 
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Miandſc1f-ivich-the reft. .Eor if he labdur coo much 20; 


expreſs them, "he ſhalt loſe their Grace, : which.is to be. 
Natural and Unaffeted. Some Mens behaviour is 
like a 'Verſe, wherein every Syllableis meaſured. How 
can a Man comprehend great matters, that breaketh 
his mind too much to ſmall obſervations ? Not to uſe 
Ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe them a- 
gain ; and ſo diminiſh reſpe#- to-himſelf ; eſpecially, 
they are not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and formal 
Natures : But the dwelling upon them, and exalting. 
them above the Moon, is not only tedious, but dotty 
diminiſh the faich and credit of him that ſpeaks.” And 
certainly, there is a' kind of conveying of effectual 
and imprinting Pafſions amongſt Complements, whicty 
is of. ſingular uſe, if a Man can hit upon it. Amongſt 
z Man's Peers, a Man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; 
and'therefore it is good a little to keep State. Amongſt 
a' Man's: Inferiors, one ſhall be ſure of Reverence; 
and -therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He 
that'is-too much in any thing, fo that he giveth ano- 
ther occaſion of - Society, maketh himſelf cheap. To 
apply ones ſelf to others is good, ſo it be with De- 
monſtration, that a Man doth it upon regard, and not- 
facility. It is a good Precept generally in ſeconding 
another, yet to add ſomewhat of ones own ; as if you 
would grant his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtin&i- 
on ; it you will tollow his Motion , let it be with 
Condition ; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with 
alledging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, how 
they be too perfe&t in Complements':: For be they 
never ſo ſufficient otherwiſe, their enviers will be ſure 
to give them that Attribute, to the diſadvantage of 
their greater Vertues. Ir is loſs alſo in bulineſs,-to be 
too fall of reſpetts, or to be too curious in obſervin 

Times and Opportunities. Solomon faith, He that con 

dereth the Wind ſhall not Sow, and he that looketh'to the 
Cloyd; ſhall not Reap. A wile Man will make -_ 
portunities than he finds. Mens Behavigur —_ 
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like their Apparel, not tos Strait, .or point device, but” 
free for. Exerciſe or Motion. ke "fit. i W ; 
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HRATSE is the .Refletion of. Vertue, but it is as 
P the Glaſs or Body - which giveth the Reflection, 
Tit be. from 'the ;common. People,: it is commonly 

falſe and naught, and rather. followeth vain Perſons 
than vertuous. For. the. common: People underſtand. 
not many excellent yertues : | the loweſt vertues . draw: 

aiſe from them, the middle vertues work in them A« 
Roniſhment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Virtues 
they have no ſence ar perceiving at all, but ſhews and: 
Species." virtutibus ſimiles ſerve beſt with them... Cer: 
tainly;Fame is like a River, that beareth up things light 
and fwoln, and drowns things weighty and. ſolid: 
But.if Perſons of Quality and Judgment concur, then 
t35;(as the Scripture faith) Nomen bonum inſter un- 
guemts . fragrantis, It filleth all round about, and will. 
not;caſily away : -For the Odours of Oyntments are 
- more durable than thoſe of Flowers. "There be {0 
many -falfe Points of Praiſe that a Man may juſtly 
hold it! a ſuſpet. Some Praiſes proceed meerly of 
Flatcery, and if he be an ordinary Flatterer, he will 
have certain common Attributes, which may ſerve e- 
very Man : If hebe a cunning Flatterer, he will fol- 
low the. Arch Flatterer, which 4s a Man's ſelf ; And 
wherein a Man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the 
Flatterer will uphold -him moſt ; but if he be an im- 

wdent Flatterer, look wherein a Man is conſcious to 

i that he is moſt defective, and is moſt out of 
Co ance in 'bimfelf, that *will the Flatterer Enti- 
rlncfien. co per force; Spreta, Conſcientia, Somg Praiſes 

4 come 
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© come of go wiſhes and reſpes, which is a form due 


in Civility to King? and great Perſons, Laudando pre- 
cipere, when by telling Men ' what they are, they re» 
preſent to them what they ſhould be. Some Men are 
praiſed maliciouſly'to.their hurt, i thereby to ſtir envy 
nd jealouſie towards them, Peſſimum genus inimicorum 


laudantium, nſoruch as. it-, was; a:,Proverh amongft 

the Grecians ; that he that as praiſed to his hurt ſhould 

bave op riſe upon bis Noſe ; as we ſay, That @ bliſter 
E 


will riſe upon ones Tongue that tells. a Lye. Certainly may 
derate praiſe, uſed: with. opportunity,. and not vulgar, 
s that which doth the good. Seloowen ſaith,. He that 


-praiſeth . bis friend aloud, riſmg early, :it ſhall. be to -him no 
gk Dea Too much. | , nil ing of a Man 
or paws p Lumag irritate contradiction, and procure en- 


vy and ſcorn. | To praiſe a Man's elf cannot. be de- 
cent, except it be jn.rare caſes ; but to praiſe a 
Office or profeffion; he may do it with - good 

and with a kind of Magnanimity.... The Cardinals of 
Rome, which are Theologues, and Fryars, and School- 
men, have a Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn to- 
wards civil buſineſs: For they call all Temporal buſi- 
ne, of Wars, Embaſſages, Judicature, and other.em- 
ployments, Shirreri, which 1s under Sheriffries , .as if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffs and Carch- 
poles : though. many . times thoſe  Undey-Sheriffries do 
more good than. their high ſpeculations. Saint Paud, 
when he boaſts. of himſelf, he doth-oft interlace ; 7 ſpeak 
like a Fool ; but ſpeaking of his Calling, he faith, Mag- 
nifico Apoſtolatum meu. . 


's 
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L1V. 
Of Vain Glory, = | 


T was /prettily deviſed of «X/op, The Fly ſate oy the 

Axletree of the Chariot-Wheel, and ſaid, What a Duſt de 
T#aiſe? So are there ſome wain Perſons, that whatſoe- 
ver goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never ſo little hand 1n' it, they think ir is 
they that it. © They that are glorious, muſt needs 
be fa#ios ; tor all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. 
They muſt needs be violent, to make good their own 
vaunts. Neither cat they be ſecret, and therefore not 
effeual ; bur according to the French Proverb, Beau- 
_ de Bruit, peu de Fruit ; Much Bruit, Iittle Fruit, 
Yet certzinly there is uſe of this Quality in Civil AF 
fairs. * Where there-.is '*#n Opinion and Fame 'to be 
created, either of ' Virtue or Greatneſs, theſe Men are 
good Trumpetets. © Again, as Titus Livius noteth in 
the caſe of Anticchus, and the eEtolians, 'There are ſomit- 
Zimes preat effetts bf croſs Lyes :. As if a Man that Ne- 

iates. between two Princes, to draw them to joyn 
in a War againſt the third, doth extol the Forces of 
either of them aboye' meaſure, the one to the other ; 
And ſometimes he” that deals'berween Man and Man, 
raiſeth his own cretlit with both, by pretending preat- 
er Intereſt than 'hehath in either. And in thefe and 
the like kinds, it often falls out, that ſomewhat is pro- 
duced of nothing : For Lyes are ſufficient to breed O- 
pinion, and Opinion brings on Subſtance. In Milita- 
ry Commanders and Soldiers, Vain Glory is an efſen- 
tial Point : For as Iron ſharpens Iron, ſo by Glory one 
Courage ſharpneth another. In caſes of great En- 
vonr * upon Charge and Adventure, a Compoſition 
of Glorious Natures deth put Life into Buſineſs. ; and 
thoſe that are of ſolid and ſober Natures have mu_ 
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of the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Leam- 
ins the will flow,,/ without ſome Feathers of 
entation. Qui de contemnendz Gloria Libros, (cribumt, | 
Nomen ſuum n{cribunt.. Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
1 full of *Offentarios. Certainly* Vain Glory helperh'® 
perpetuate a Man's Memory ; and Virtue was ne- 
yer ſo beholden to humane Nature, as it received his 
gue at the Second Hand. Neither had the Fame of 
Cictro, Seneca," Plinius Secundus,” born her Agg fo well, 
if 'it had not been-joyned' with fome Vanity in them- 
faves ; like unto Varniſh, that makes Cielings not on- 
ly ſhine, but' laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak 
of Vain Glory, I mean' not of that-property that Tacitus 
doth attribute t6© Mucianus, Omnium quiz dixerat, fece- 
ratque, Arte quadam Oftentator : For that 'proceeds not 
of Vanity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
<<: And in ſome Perfons, is not only Comely, bur 
Gracious. For Excuſations, CeMions, Modeſty ic felf 
well governed,” are but Arts of - Oftentatidn, And a- 
moneſt thoſe Arts there is rione better than that which 
Phimius Secundus ſpeaketh of, which is to be liberal of 
Praiſe and Commendation to others, in that wherein 

&'Man's ſelf hath any Perfetion. For , ſaith Pl; 
very wittily', © In conmending another , you do your fa 
nh : For he that- you commend, is either Superior to you, 
m-that you commend, or Inferior, If he be Inferior, if be 
be to be - colininded,” you wich more: If be Oe Superior, 
Bod be not #6" be commented , you much leſs; Glorious. 
are the '{corn of wife Men, the admiration of 
Fools, the Idols of Paraſites, and the Slaves of their 
own-Vaunts. * ' 
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*% | Of Honour and Reputation 


| THE Winning of Honowr is but the revealing 
- =, Marys Virtue and Worth without -Diſadvantages 


” 


For ſome'-in their Actions do woo- and affe& Honay 
and Reputation ; which fort of Men are, commonly 
much -talked of, but inwardly little admired. And 
Aome, contrariwiſe; darken their Virtue in the ſhew of 
it, ſo-as they be underyalued in Opinion. If a Man 
perform that' which hath not been attempted befors, 
.or-attempted and given over, or hath been _— 
but nat with ſo" good'circumſtance, he ſhall purcha 

more, Honour, than by effecting a matter of greater 
difficulty or virtue, Wherein he is but a. follower. I 
a Man fo temper his \Acions, as in ſome one of them 
he doth content every- Faction or Combination, gf 
People, the: Muſick will he ;the fuller. - A Man is an 
ill Husband'of his Honowr that entreth into any Ad 
on, the. failing wherein may diſgrace him more thag 
the carrying of it through can Honour him. Honow 
that is. gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeſt. refleftion, like Diamonds. cut with Faſcets 
And therefore let a Man contend to .excel any Coms 
peticors of his in. Hoenowr, ' in out-ſhooting them, if . he 
can,-in their.own- Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Ser- 
vants help-much to Reputation : Onnis fame 24 Dome 
fticis emanat. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour is 
beſt —_— by declaring a Man's ſelf in his ends, 
rather to ſeek Merit than Fame ; and by Rn 
a Man's ſucceſſes, rather to Divine Providence an 

Felicity than to his own Virtue or Policy. The true 
marſhalling of the Degrees of Soveraign Honour, are 
theſe. In the firſt place are, Conditores Imperiorum, 
Founders of States, and Commonwealth: ; ſuch as were 
yo Romulus, 
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| Of ew and tation. or 
, Cyrts, Cee "Or Iſmael. tl 41 : 


ores, phos 3 Which are alſo 

, Or Principes 
oy theis Ordinances after thay” are wet a - 
curgus, Solm, Tuftimian, ee 4 


fr ile 7 wiſc, that made the Siere P, 


| are, Liberatores or Salvatores ; » 25-COM» 
ound "the long miſeries of Civil Wars, ord 1 
pantreys *from Servitude- of Stran 
' Arupuſbus "Cular,; Veſpaſianas , Harcleanes, 
wy ch Seventh of \ King" 
Yance. In che Gunth a5 a ores, 


Fr Propotos Inp Imper ; ſuch as in e Wars 
. enla' enils, 'or make noble defence againſt 


And in the Jaft place. are Parres Patyie, 


te are in ſuch number. 
are : Firſt, —— thoſe u 


inces do diſcha Weght of thi d 
, their Ri + as WE —_ The next 
4  Duces Bell; {om Leaders,” fuch as are Princes 


eniants, and do them notable ſervices in the Wars. 
& third are Gratioſs, Fawoirites, ſuch as need not this 
fantling, to be Solace to the Soveraign, and harmleſs 
to the People: Ant che fourth Negotiis Pares, ſuch as 
have great places under Princes, and' execute their pla- 
ces with fu cy. Thete is an Honour likewiſe which 
oY be ranked amongſt the greateſt, which hapneth 
y, that is, of ſuch as Sacrifice themſelaes to Death or 
for the Good of their'Coumrey ; as was A. Regu- 

ahd the two Decii 
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Surfeir of Courts. A Fudge ought to prepare his way 
, co 


Franci#Bagon's Eſſays. 
TE vl mi - Y % it 
7 DW ox. =; 
 ®... Of Judicatwe. ___ 
* © FF: 5 
JUDGES o to remember, that their-Office 
Fa Mee re, not Fus dare : 2 LOS and 
ne& to make Low, or grve Law: Elſe will it be like 
Authority daimed by the Church of Rowe, Which under 
pretext of expoſition of Scripture, doth not-ftick to 


and alter, and; to pronounce , that which they do na 
find ; and by-fbew of Antiquity to introduce | 


ought to-be more learned than Witty, more Re 
fo than Planſible, and more adviſed than cy 
dent. Above all things Integrity * is their Portion ani 
> Virtue* Curſed (faith the Law) is be chat remas 
veth the Land Mark. The - 37.46 of a meer-Stone is'to 
blame ; bur it is theunjuſt 7 1s wh the Capital Re 
mover ofLand-Marks, when he defineth amiſs of Land 
and Property. One foul Sentence doth more hurtthan 
many foul Examples; for theſe do but corrupt che 
the other corrupteth the Fountain. So faith 5 
Fons turbatus, &' Vina corrupta, eft Fuſtus cadens in c 
ſua coram Hdwverſario. The Office of Judges may have 
reference unto the Parties that ſue, unto the Advocate 
that plead, unto the Clerks and Miniſters of Fuſtice ute 
derneath them, and- to the Soveraign or State above 
them. | 
Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. There be (ſaith 
the Scripture) that turn Fudgment into Warmmood ; 
ſurely there be alſo that turn it into Vinegar ; for In- 
juſtice maketh it bitter, and Delays make it four. The 
principal Duty of a Fudge'is to ſuppreſs farce and fraud, 
whereof force is the more pernicious when it is open, 
and fraud when it is cloſe and diſguifed. Add thereto 
contentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed out as the 
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wa) , as God uſeth to re his way b 
pw [DA taking down Hill, : $6 when 4 
on either ſide an high Hand, violent Proſe- 
, cunning Adyantages . taken , Combination, 
| Grp Counſel, then # the Virtue of a Judgs 
co make Incqualicy |, that he may plane his 

wr as upon an even Ground. Qui fortiter 


#;"elicit ſanguinem ; and where the Wine-Prefs is ba 
wrovght, it yields a harſh Wine that caftes of the 


O Fudges muſt beware of hard Conſtru- 
, and ſtrained Inferences ; ſor fire 9 
Torture chan the Torture of Laws, eſpecially, in 


of Laws penal ; they ought to have care, that that 


which was meant for Terror, be not turned into Ri- 
r, and 'thar chey bring not upon the People 

er whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Phe ſap eos 
Laqueos : for penal Laws preſſed are a Shower of Snares 
the People. Therefore let Penal Laws, "OP 

e been Sleepers of long, or if they be grown u' 
the -preſent Time, be by wiſe Fudges confined in 
the Execution, Fudicis Officium eſt, ut Res its Tempora 
Rerwn, &c. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Fudges ought 
wr as the Law permitterh) in Juſtice to remember 
y ; and to caſt a ſevere Eye upon the Example, 


but @ merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 


Secondly, For the Advocates and Council that plead ; 
Patience and Gravity of hearing is an eſſential part of 


Juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking Fudge is no well-runed 


Cymbal. It is no Grace to a Fudge, firſt ro find that 
which he might have heart in due time from the Bar, 
or 'to ſhew quickneſs - of Conceit in cutting off Evi- 
dence or Counſel too ſhort; or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions though pertinent. The parrs of a Fudge 
in hearing are four ; To dired the Evidence ; two mo- 
grows lengch, repetition, or impertinency of Speech. 
d 'Recapitulate, Sele&t, .and Collace che material 
Points of * that which hath been ſaid ; And to givethe 
Rule or Senrence.” Whatfoever is above theſe, is roa 
L 2 much 


| - | either 
ack is rea, or of Inpaines 


nb of Advocates ſhould prevail with Jud 


gewite: which cannot but cauſe multiplicacion 
CES, and fiſpicon By-ways. There 3s: due tro 
the Fudge to the Adware Tome Commendation 'a 
Gracing, where Cauſes are well handled, and fair plex 
ded ;. eſpecially towards the fide which obtainerh 
for that ucholds in the Cliew the Reputation of: hu 
Counſel , and beats down in him the conceit of. 
Cauſe. Tis is Feng to_ the Publick a ol Re 
prehenſion of Advocates, where there appeareth cun- 
ivg Counſc), grofs Neglet, ighe ns, 10- 
creet Prefling, or an overl Defence. And-la 
not the Counſel at the Bar chop with the Judge, nax. 
wind himſelf -into the handling of the Cauſe. anew, 
after the Fudge hath declared his Sentence : But 
the other ſide, let not the Fudge meet the Cauſe half 
way, nor give occaſion to the Party to fay, His. Cour- 
fel or Proofs were not heard. | 
Thirdly, For that that concerns Clerks and Miniſters, 
The Place of .Z»/t:ce is an hallowed Place ; and there- 
fore not only the Bench, Þut the Foot-pace, and Pie- I} ; 
cindts , and Purpriſe thereof ought to be preſerved YI 
| 
| 
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without Scandal and Corruption. For certainly Grapes 
(as the Scripture ſaich) wilk not be gathered of Thorns or 
Thiftles ; neither can Fuſtzce yield her Fruit with Sweet: 
nels amongſt che Briars and Brambles of Catching and 
Poling Clerks and Miniſters, The Attendance of Courts 
is ſubject co four. bad. Inſtruments : Firſt , Certain 
Pertons that are fowers of Suits which make the Court 
ſivell, and te Country” pine, The ſecond fort is, 
Of thoſe that engage Courts in Quarrels of Jurifdidti- 


on, 


i. | Of Judicatore. _ ” 7 
vn, and are not truly Amici Curie, but Profs Cari, 


&- puffing a Court up beyond her bounds, for their 
Sn Scraps and Advantage. - The; third fort is, Of 
joſe that may be accounted:the T.eft hands of Cours ;- 


Fe Ons that are full of nimble. and finifter-cricks a! 
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ufts, whereby they pervert the plain and dire& Cour- 
Jes of Courts, and bring Juſtice into oblique Lines pd 
abyrinths. And the fourth is, the Polter and Ex- 


'Y* after of Fees, which juſtifies the common reſemblance 


'> the Courts of Fu#tice to the Buſh, whereunto 'while 
the ſheep flies for Defence in Weather, he is ſure to 
loſe part of his Fleece. On the other fide, an Ancient 
Clerk, skilful in Precedents, wary in proceeding, and 
underſtanding in the Ru/ineſs of the Court, is an excel- 
lent Finger of a Court, and doth many times point the 
way to the Fudge himſelf. 

- Fourthly, For that which may concern the Sove- 
rajgn and Eſtate, Tudges ought above all to remember 
the concluſion of the Roman Twelve Tables, Salus Popu- 
I Suprema Lex ; and to .know, that Laws, except they 
bein order to that end, are but things captious, and 
Oracles not well inſpired. Therefore it is an happy 
thing in a State, when Kings and Srates do often con= 
ſult with Fudges ;* and again, when Judges do often 
conſul with the King and Stare ; The one, when there 
$ a matter of Law intervenient' in buſineſs of State ; 
The other, when there is ſome conſideration of State 


. Intervenient in matter of Law. For many times the 


things deduced to Fudgment 'may be Meum and Tuwm, 
when the: reafon and conſequence thereof may Trench 
to point of EFate. I call matter of Eſtate not only 
the parts of. Soveraignty, but whatſoever incroduceth 
any great Alteration, or dangerous Precedent, or con- 
cerneth: manifeſtly any great portion of People. And 
let no Man weakiy conceive, that Juſt Laws and true 


. Policy have any Antipathy : For they are like Spirits 


and Sinews, that one moves with the other, Let Fudges 
ſo remember, That Solomon's Throne was ſupported by 
| & 1 Lions 


Z a 
159 Sir Francis Batons Eſays. 
Liohs on both fides : Let them be Lions, but yet Lig . 
ons under the Throne ; being circumſpe&, that tha 
do not check or © any paints of Soveraignty. 
uot Fu s alſo; be ſo ignorant of their own right, 
to ink "theod'ls not left to. them, as a Princi | 
of their Office, -a wife Uſe and Application of Laws 
for they may. remember what the Apoſtle faith of 
greater Law than theirs, Nos ſcimus quis Lex bona 
modo quis ea utatur legitime. 
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Of Anger. | 
| 

{ 


WW ſeek to extinguiſh Anger utterly, is but a brave. 
| ry of the Stoicks. We have better Oracles: By 
angry, but ſim not. | Let not the Sun go dawn upon your atk 
ger. Anger muſt be limited and confined, both in Race 
and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural In- 
Clination and Habit to be angry, may be attempted and 
calmed. -Secondily, How the particular motions of 
anger may be repreſſed, or at leaſt-refrained from do- 
ing miſchief. Thirdly, How to raiſe a»ger, or appeaſe 
anger in another. ” 

For the firſt : There is no other way but to Medi- 
tate and Ruminate well upon the effects of Anger, how 
it troubles Man's Life. And the beſt time todo this 5, 
to ' look back upon Anger, when the fit /'is throughly 
over. Seneca faith well 5 That Anger is like Ruine, which 
breaks it ſelf upon that it falls, The Scri exhorteth 
us, To poſſeſs our Souls in patience. Whoſoever is out of 
patience, 1s out of Poſſeflion of his Soul.. Men mult not. 
rurn Bees ; ; | 


Animaſque in vulnere pouunt, 


> 


Anger 
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is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs ; as ic appears 
in the Weakneſs. of thoſe Subjets in whom it 
| Women, Old Folks, Sick Folks. On- 
'Men muſt beware, that they carry their Anger ra- 
r With'Scorn, than wich Fear : So that they mia 
"Rem rather to be above the injury than below it, which 
thing eaſily done, if a Man will give Law to him- 
3 &fin it. 

+ For the ſecond Point. The Cauſes and Matives of 
Anger are chiefly three: Firſt, to be too /enſible of hurt : 
For no Man is Angry that feels not hi hurt ; and 

therefore tender and delicace Perſons muſt needs be of- 
ten Angry: They have fo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have little fence of. The 
next 1s, the Apprehenſion and Conſtruttion of the In- 
jury offered, to be in the circumſtances thereof, full 
of contempt. For contempt is that which putteth an Spe 

n Anger, as much or more than the hurt ir ſelf : 
And therefore when Men are ingenious in picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their An= 

much. Laſtly, Opinion of che touch of -a Man's 

eputation doth multiply and ſharpen 4nger : Whexe- 
in the remedy is, that a Man ihould have, as Gonſatue 
was wont to fay, Telam Honoris Craſſiorem. But in all 
refrainings of Anger, it is the beſt remedy to win Time, 
and to make a Man's ſelf believe that the rtuni- 
Ap his revenge is not ytt come ; but that he fore- 

a time for it, and fo to ſtill himſelf in the mean 
time, 4 rve it. 

To contain Anger from Miſchief, though ic take hold 
of a Man, there be two things, whereof you muſt 
have ſpecial Caution : The one, of extream bitterneſs 
| pats eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper-; 

Corvimionia Maleditta axe nothing ſo much. And a- 
* gain; That in A»ger.a Man reveal no Secrets ;; for that 
 mitkes him not4fic for Society. The other, 'That you 
do not peremptorily break off in any buſinels in a fit of 

L 4 Anger 3 
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Anger ; but howſoever you ſbew bitternefs,;'do not aff 
any thing that er: robe ; oj =. \| 
' For raifing and appeaſorg Anger in another ; It do 
chiefly by of of Times; Thien Men are frowardelt 
and worſt * $7 to incenſe them. - Apgain,i'by ga 
thering (as was touched before) all that yay; can find. 
out to aggravate the contempt 5 and the twa.remedies ary 
by the contraries : The former, to take good Times 
when firſt to relate to a Man an angry: buſineſs : For 
the firſt Impreſſion is much ;; and the other is, to ſever 
as much as miay be the Conſtruction of the Injury from 
the Point of contempr ; imputing it to Miſunderſtanding, 
Fear, Paſlion, or what you wall. ; 


LVII. Wi 
Of Viciſſitude of Things. 


oY LOMON faith, There is no new thing wpon the 
Earth,” So that as Plato had an imagination, That 
all knowledge was but a remembrance : So Solomon giveth 
his ſentence, - That all Novelty is but Oblivion: Whereby 
you may ſee, That the River of Lerhe runneth as well 
above ground as 'below. There is an abſtruſe Aſtro- 
loger that ſaith, If it were®not for two things that are 
conflant, (The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ſtand at like 
dittance one from another, and never come neattt together, 
mor go further aſunder ; the other, That the Diurnal Moeti- 
071 perpetually keepeth Time) no Individual would Iſt one 
moment, Certain it'is, That the marter is in a- perpetu- 
al Flux, and never at a ſtay. The® great Winding- 
Sheets that bury all things in» Oblwion. are gwo ; - De+ 
luges and- Earthquakes. As for» Conflagrations atid great 
Droughts, they do not meerly dilpeoplg, -but deſtroy. 
Phactcn's Car went but a Day And” the Three years 
Provght, in the time of Elias, was but particular, and 
a . 2 » | 
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&_-People. alive. _ As for the great burnings by Ligh/- 
es, which are often in the Wert Indies, y ch are but 
ow. But in the other two Deſtrutions, by De- 
re and Earthquake, ic is further to be nored, That 
; remnant-of People which hap to be reſerved, are 
aly ignorant and mountainous People, that. can 
7e no account of the time paſt; ſo that the -Obk- 
non is all one, as if none had been left. If you con- 
ider well of the' People of the Weft-Indies, it is very 
probable, that they are a newer or younger People, 
han the People of the Old World. And it is much 
= at the deftruction that hath heretofore 
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there, was not by Earthquakes, (as the E chew 
told Sel, - concerning the Iſland of -rlantis, 
"That it was ſwallowed by an Earthquake ) but rather, 
it was Deſolated by a particular Deluge : For Earth- 
Rey are ſeldom in thoſe parts. But on the otker ſide, 


have ſuch pouring Rivers, as the Rivers of /ſia, 
Hfrick, and Ewrope, are but Brooks to them. Their 
Andes likewiſe, or Li cmine , are far higher than 
thoſe with us ; whereby it ſeems, 'that the Remnants 
of Generations of Men were in fuch a particular De- 
e ſaved. As for the obſervation that Michiawv:/ hath, 
t the Fealouſie of S:#, doth much extinguiſh the 
memory of things ; traducing Gr/gery the Great, thar 
he did what in him, lay to extinguiſh all Heathen An- 
iquities. I do not find that thoſe Zeals do any great 
; Eiteas, nor laſt long ; as it appeared in the Succefſi- 
| on of Sabinian, who did revive the former Antiqui- 
nes. 

-The Viciſnude or Myutetions in the Superior Globe, are 
no fit matter for this preſent Argument. Ir may be 
Plato's Great yeer, it the World jhould laft fo lon 
would have ſcme effe&t 5 not in 1crewing the State of 
like Individuals, (for that in the Fume of thoſe, that 
Fonceive . the Eeeleftial Podies have more accurate In- 
wacky upon "theſe things. below, than indeed they 

ve) but ig Groſs. Ccmeas out of queſtion have like- 

wilz 
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wiſe Power and Effe4 over 


things : But they are rather 
wow in their Journey, than Ny ory 
eds, eſpecially in their reſpedtive Effetts ; t 
7 —_— of Comet for Magnitude, Colonr | 
of the Beams , - placing in the R jon of _ | 
laſting, producet what kind of e 2 
IO. is a Tap wr I have heard, wt ould - 
not, have it given over, but waitedupon a lict! UC 
w it is obſerved in the Low-Counrreys, kav'k pol | 
part) That every five and thirty ears, the faims 
kind and: ſuit of Years and Weathers comes ore 
gain, as great Froſis, great Wer, great Droughts, v 
Wiaters,. Summers with lietle Hear, and the like ; ang 
they call it the Prime, It a I do rather mentic 
henguly ls comnparng backwards, I have found ſome con 


OT to leave theſe play of Nature, and cor come to 
The greateſt Vicifitude of things a is, ; s, The 
Viciſſitude of Sects and Religions For t in 
may minds moſt. The true Religion ts Orhs L. 
the reſt are toſt upon Ts aves of Time. Þ- 


therefore of the Cauſes of new Sefts, and to 

Counſel concerning them, as far as "the wea 
of Humane Judgment can give tay to ſo great Revs. 
lutions. , 

When the Religion formerly received, is rent by Dil. 

cords ; and when the RR A: of the Pro a 4 | 
Religion | is decayed, and full of Santa, ang. 
the Times be Stupid, Ignorant, and Barbarous, y 
may doubt the _—_ ging up of a_new Set, ro then x: 
there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange Sick 
to make himſelf Auchor thercof: All which poins 
held, when Mabomer publiſhed his Law. If a new Se 
have not two properties, fear it hot ; for it will. nat 
ſpread. The one is, The cupptanting or the. 
ſing of Authority eſtabliſhed : For nothing is. 
popular than that. The other is, The giving Li 
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Life. For as foriSj 
EN in Ancient Times Ar- 
\ and now the Arminians) though they work 
fe phtily yew Mens Wits, yet they do. not produce 


There be three manner of Plan-- 
SOL 1 new Settr, By the Power of Signs and Mi» 
He , by the Eloqurnce and Wiſdom of Speech and Per- 
maſon, and by the Sword ; for Madan, I __ 
em amongſt Ajracles, becauſe uy "Non 
ſtrength of Humane Nature : 41 ny Goth 
| of Superlative and Admirable Holineſs of Life Snee. | 
there is no better way to ſtop the riſing of new 
Sit and Scbi/zms, than to reform abuſes, to'compound 
| angina pelo 7 and rate and . not 
with -perſecurions 3. and rather to rake off 
the prin og winning and advancing 
= eva to C_ by violence and bitter- 


v Changes and Vicifitude in Wars ave many =_ 
FP & three things : In ne Seats or Stages of th 


1 F alteration in States, except it be by the help 


rk in the Weapons, and in the manner roam 


: Wars in Ancient Time, mu more to move. 
Eaft to Weſt: For the Perſians, Aſſyrians, Arabians 
Tartars (which are the Invaders) were all Eaſtern k 
op! e It is true, the Gauls were Weſtern, but we 
but of two Incurſjons of theirs, the one to Gello- 


Vr the other to Rome. But Eaft and Weft have no 


Points of Heaven, and no more have the Wars, 
either from the Eaſt or Weft any certainty of Obſcr- 
ration. But North and South are fixed, and it hath 

or never been ſeen, that the far Southern Peo- 

; have invaded the Northern , but contrariwile. 
hereby. it is manifeſt, that the Northern 7ra& of the 
World i is in hature the more Martial Religion ; be it 
in zeſpe& of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, or of the 
oy Continents that are upon the North, whereas 
South Part, for ought that. is known, is Almoſt all 
Sea ; 


j — 
is6 Sir Francis Bacon's Fſays. ÞF 
Sea; or (which is moſt apparent) of the Cold of t&Y 
Northern Parts, which is that, which withour Aid "RI" 
iſcipline doth make the bodies hardeſt, and the Ck Mt 
warmeſt. 297; Wo.” 
pon the Breaking and Shivering of 'a great Stare'a 
Empire, you fure' to have Wars. For grit 
res, while ſtand, do enervate and d 
the forces 'of the Natives which have fi 
reſting upon their own Proceting 


come 


inviteth, and their decay in vaiour encourageth 4 
War. 


As for the Weapons, it hardly falleth-under Rule and 
Obſervation ; yet we 'ſee-even they have Returns and 
Viciſfuudes, Yor certaint'is, that Ordnance was known 
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ns the City of the Oxydrakes in India ; and was that 
.whic the, Macedonians called Thunder and | $] 


ick, And it was well known, that the 
mMce ed. in China above 2000 Years, The 


Endiric , and- their;- improvement are ; 


the hems afar off ; for that out-runs the 
zr, as it is ſeen in Ordnance and Muskets, Hos 
: h. o the Percuſlion, wherein. 


the War ory Fe 
ly -upon.. lumber, they did put the Wars likewiſe 


E "ON g# Force fd Valour, poinning days for pi 


eiying it out upon. an even , and 
« Ignorant in and Arraying their 
grew to reſt upon Number, rather 
aſt, they grewto advantages of Place, 
g. and che like ; and they grew more 
g, of their Baithes. 


Þ the Tuck. * iy a Joy Arms do flouriſh ; in the 
wad; ws of a State Le ornings and then both of them 
ro In the declining Age a a _ 


Ac Arts and "Merchandize Learni 

when it is but begj and almoſt Chil- 
. then his, Youth when it is Luxuriant and Juve- 
; then his ſtrength of Years, when it is ſolid and 
; and laſtly, his O!d Age ; when it waxed dry 
cabmſt; Buc.1t is not ,good-to look too long up- 


=p theſe turning Wheels of Yiciſitude, leſt we become 


As for the Philol:ey of them, that is but a Cir- 


ion 6 
a6 of Tales, and therefore not fir for this Writing, 
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FI Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. | Z 


_ Poets rake Fame 2+ 
finely 


ny; and in ; 
look how ns 


\ hy - FE Bos w F 
In Fa. ſhe prcks up my - 


: Haſh: [Ther follow excellen Pers ej} 

x hat ſhe yur wr a arg & ;thar ſh « goal 

Cory the rouge head in he 
at in Be any fe Grin a Watt 

Tewer, and flieth kodak : "That ſhe minglay 

tings done, with things.not done':" "An .rhat ſhe 
a terror to great Cities": Bur char © dt paſſerh 4 
ow atk they do” "recount thar the#Earcb, wes 


Gyoves, tas made War againſt Types wo 


yed, thereupon, in a 

- Ap For certain it is, that "Rebels nee byr th the _ 
wits ard "Seditions Fames, and” Libs, are wy Brorhert 

and-Siffers ; Maſculine and Feminine. But now if a 

can tare this Monfer, and bring her FX feed at 

and govern her, and with her Me. other 

ing Fowl nl kill them, iris ſomewhat worrh. 
we are infeted with the file of the Peers, To Re 
now 'in a fad and ſerions manner : There is not in all 
che Politicks, a Place leſs handled, and more worthy 
to'be handled, rhan-rhis of Fame, We will cherefot 
ſpeak of theſe | points.” What are falſe Fames ; and whit 
are true Fames; and: how they may be. beſt diſcern- 
ed ; how Fame: may be ſown and raifed ; how they 
may be ſpread and multiplied, and how they may be 

ed and laid dead : And other things concerni 

IE Nature of Fame. © Fame 4 of chat force, as there Þ. 
all \ ſcarcely Þ © 
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"Of 'Fame: © reg 
cat Action wherein it hath not a great 
Was. Mucianus undid pan 


Pom hrs i; 
po, 5, by a Fame that S: 


poof her Bon Theres, gs *oa | giving our, that 


SDAanc AuguFtus was apts ply and amend- 


And it is an uſual to oh aye 
of the” great Tak from ns: 
. War, to ſave the Sacking of C 


y F 
1-0 


wt an Th bs Ks, the lefs they —_ to be ob. 


3 becauſe a Man meeteth with them every 
& : Therefore , let all wiſe Governawrs have as 
a if 2 watch, gs as they haye of the 
vw and de emfelves. 


_ reſt was not finiſhed. 
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o gs CESAR was partaker-4 fiſt of a 


iſed Fortiine ; whic to his Bt 
- abared che. ha Eg it, and v 
(E114. v4; "gp" G x : 


4 
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his lie Li; Yraric 5 h 
Solo 
Bur 7 ker ng for Cec end 
is will and appetite, 
2 he never. Teſted in thoſe 
- but ſtill thirſted a 0'pu rrſued, 
EE ruſh. 


;erſod to all his Un 
1, he won, many Bitrles in * Sp#in, | 
weak their Forces -by 3 yer he «would ne 
grve- ovi , hor def] iſe the Relicks of the Cr 


there, *he had ſeen all chings 36: | 
aſſoon as that was done, and th led; inft | 
ly be advanced in- his Expedition againſt the Parths 
ans. 

 ” He was, no doube, of a very noble Mind ; bat 
yer ſuch as aimed more at his particular Advancement, 
than at any Merits for the Common Good: For he 1t& 
ferred all things ro Himſelf ; ahd was the true and per- 
fe Centre 'of all his Aﬀtions, * By which m_ be: 
ing fo' faſt tied to his Ends, he was fhll roſperous, 
, and prevailed in his Purpoſes ; Infomuch, char neither 
Caprtry, nor Religion, nor pood Turns "done him, nof 
Ws | Kindr 
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Of Jalius Caſar. 168 


EY Kindred, rior Friendſhip diverted his Appetite, nor brid- 


kd him from purſuing his own Ends. Neither was he 
much inclined to works of Perperuity : For he eſtabliſh- 
& nothing for the future ; He founded no ſumptuous 
Buildings ; He procured to be enacted no wholſome 
Laws, Ras {till minded himſelf: And fo his thoughts 
were confined within the Circle of his own Life. He 
ught indeed afrer Fame and Reputation, becauſe he 
thought chey mighe be profitable to his Deſigns : Other« 
wiſe, itt his inward thoughts be propounded to himſelf 
r Abſoluteneſs of Power, than Honour and Fame. 
For as for Honow and Fame, he purſued not after them 
themſelves ; bur becauſe they were the Inſtruments 
of Power and Greatneſs. And therefore he was carri- 
ed on through a Natural Inclination, not by any 
Rules that he had learned, to effe&t the ſole Regiment 
and rather to enjoy the fame than to ſeem worthy of it; 
And by this means he won much Reputation amongſt 
the People, who are no valuers of true Worth : But a- 
mongſt the Nebi/iry and great Men, who were tender 
of their own Honours, it procured him no more than 
this, that he incurred the Brand of an Ambitious and 
Darirg Man: # 

Nether did they . much err from the Truth who 
thought him fo ;, for he was by Nature exceeding bold; 
and never did put on any ſhew of Modeſty, except it 
were for ſome purpoſes. Yer notwithſtanding, he ſo 
attempted his Bo/Jneſs, that it neither impeached him 
of Ralhnieſs; nor was burthenſome to Men ; nor 
rendred his Nature ſuſpected, but was conceived to 
flow out of an Innare- dincerity and freenefs of Beha- 
viour , ant the Nobility of his Bir:b : And in all other 
things he paſſed, nor for .a Crafty and Deceirful Perſon, 
but Dr an open hearted and plain-deating Man. And 
whereas he was indeed an Arch-Politicien, that could 
counterfeit and diſlemble fufficiently well ; and was 
Wholly compounded of Frauds and Deceits, fothat there 


Wis nothing /incere in a all artificial z yer be 


covered, 


162 Cir Francis Bacon's K/ays. 
covered, and diſguiſed himſelf ſo, that no ſuch Vices 
appeared to the Eyes of the World ; but he was 
rally reputed to proceed plainly and uprightly wi 
all Men. Howbeit, he did not ſtoop to any. peny 
and mean Artifices, as they do, which are ignorant ig 
State Employments ; and depend not ſo much upon 
the ſtrength of their own Wits, as upon the Counſel 
and Brains of others, to ſupport their Authority ; for 
he was skilled in the Turnings of all Humane Afﬀain 
and tranſacted all Matters, eſpecially thaſe of high 
Conſequence by himſelf, and _ others. 

He was fingularly skilful to avoid Emyy ; and fou 
it not impertineat to his Ends, to decline that, tho 
it were with fome diminution of his Dignity. Far 
aiming at a Real Power, he was content to pals by all 
vain Pomp and outward fhews of Power , throughout 
his whole Life ; Till at the laft, whether high-tlown 
with the comtinual Exerciſe of Power, or corrupted with 
Flatreries, he affected the En/igns of Power, (the Stile and 
Diad:m of a King,) which was the Bait that wrought 
his Overthrow. | 

This is true, that he harboured the thoughts of a 
Kingdom from his: very youth : And hereunto the Ex- 
ample of $ylla, and the Kindred of Marius, and his E- 
mulation of Pompey, and the Gorruption and Ambition of 
the Times, did prick him forward : But then he paved 
his way 'to a Kingdom, after a wonderful and ftrange 
manner. As-firit, by a Popular and Seditious Power ; 
afterwards by. a Military Power, and that of a General 
in War. For there was required to effe&t his Ends ; 
Firſt, That he ſhould break the Power and Authority of 
the Senare ; which, as long as it ſtood firm, was ad- 
verſe, and an hindrance, that no Man could climb 
to Soveraignty and Imperial Command. Then the Powe 
of Cr:://ſus and Pompey was to be ſubdued and quelled, 
which could not be done otherwiſe, than by Arms. 
And therefore (as the moſt Cunning Comtrizer of his 
own Fortune) he laid his firſt Foundation by arious 
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Of Julius Cafſar. 163 
By corrupting the Corrs of Fuſtice, by rettewing the 
memory of Cat Marius, and his party ; For moſt of 
the Senators and Nobiliry were of Sylla's Fation : by 
the Law of diftributing the Fields amongft the Common 
People : by the Sedition of the Tribunes, where he was 
Nie Author : by the madneſs and fury of Catiline, and 
e Wo unto which Action he ſecretly blew the 
Goals ! By the Baniſhment of Cicero, which was the 
greateſt Blow, to the Authority of the Senate, as might 
> end ſeveral other the like Arts : Burt moſt of all 
by the Conjunition of Craſſus and Pompey, both berwixt 
themfelves, and with him ; which was the thing thar fi- 
niſhed the work. 
Having accompliſhe this part, he betook himſelf to 
the other ; which was to make uſe of, and to enjoy 
his power. For being made Proconſul of France for five 
years ; and afterwards continuing it for five years 
more ; he furniſhed .himfelf with Arms and Legions, 
ind the power of a Warlike and Opulent Province ; as 
wes formidable to Italy. 
Neither was he ignorant, that after he had ſtrength- 
4 F ned himſelf with Arms and a Military Power, neither 
” | Goſs nor Pompey could ever be able co bear up againſt 
* | him ; whereof the one truſted to his great Riches, the 
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f | other to his Famie and Reputation ; the one decayed 
d | throbgh Age, the other in Power and Authority : 
” | Arid neither of them were grounded upon true and 
j laſting Foundations. And the rather, for that he had 
obliged all the Scmators and Magiſtrates: And in a word, 
al thoſe that had any power in the Common-wealth, 
fo firmly ro himſelf, with private benefits, that he was 
fearleſs of any Combination or Oppoſition againſt 
| ts Deſigns, till he had openly invaded the Imperial 
ower.," 
| Which things, though he always bare in his Mind, 
|] indat the laſt acted ir, yer he did nor lay down his 
former perſon ;. but coloured. things ſo, that what 
Viel ahz reaſogableneſs of his Demands, what _ 
Fi M 2 
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his pretences of Peace, and what ' with the moderate 
uſe of his Succeſſes, he turned all the Envy of the Ad: 
wirſe Party, and ſeemed to take up Arms upon necefli 
for his. own preſervation and ſafety. But the falſen 
of this pretence manifeſtly appeared ; "inaſmuch as 
ſoon after having obtained the Regal Power,all Civil War 
being appeaſed, and all his Rival, and Oppoſites, which 
might put him to any fear, being removed: out of the 
way by the ſtroke of Dearth ; notwithſtanding he ne. 
ver thought of re/gring the Kepublick ; no, nor ever 
made any ſhew or offer of reſigning the fame. Which 
ſhewed plainiy, that his ambition of being a King was 
ſetled in him, and remained with him unto has laſt 
breath. For he did not lay hold upon occaſions, as they 
kapned, but moulded and formed the occaſions, as him- 
ſelf pleaſed. 

His chief Abilities conſiſted in Martial Knowledge ; 
in which he ſo excelled, that he could not only fel 
an Army, but.mcud an Army to his own liking. For 
he was not more skilful in managing Aﬀeairs, than in 
winning of Hearts. Neither did he affect this by any 
ordinary Diſcipline, as by inuring them to fulfil all 
his commands ; or. by ſtriking <, bows into them to 
difobey, or by carrying a ſevere Hand over them : 
Bur by fuch a way as did'wonderfully ſtir up an ala- 
crity and 'chearfulnefs in them : and did in a Tort 
alſure him of the Vidory aforchand, and which did 
oblige 'the Soldier to him, more than was fit for a Free 
Eſtate. Now whereas he was. verſed in all kinds of 
Martial Knowledge , and joyned Civil: Arts with the 
Arts of War ; nothing came fo ſuddenly, or fo un- || 
lookt for upon him, for which he had not a remedy |} * 
at hand : And nothing was ſoaverſe, but that he could 
pick ſomething for his Turn and Benefit out of it. 

He itood {utficiently upon his Stare and Greatneſs. 
For in great Battels, he would fit at home in the Head 
Cwaricr, and manage all Things by Meſſages, which 
wrought him a double benefit. Furſt, that it —_ 
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his Perſon more, and expoſed him the lefs to Danyer., 
Secondly, that- if. at any time his Army was worſted, . 
he = put new ſpirit into them wid his own pre- 

ce, and the Addition. of freſh Forces, and turn the 

brine of the Day. In the conducting of his Wars, he 
would not only follow former Preced:7:s, but te was 
able to deviſe and purſue new Stratagems, according as 
the accidents and occaſions required. 

He was conſtant, and ſingularly kind, and ingdul- 

ent in his Friendſbips contracted. Notwithſtanding, 

made choiſe of ſuch Friends, as a Man might eatt- 
ly ſee, that he choſe them rather to be In/truments to 
his Ends, than for any Good 11! towards them. And 
whereas, by Nature, and out of a firm Reſolution, he 
adhered to this Principle 5 not-to be eminent amongſt 
Great and deſerving Men ; but to be chief among(t 
Ifferiours and Vaſſals : he choſe only mean, and attive 
Men, and ſuch as to whom himſelf might be all in 
all. And hexeupon grew that ſaying z- So lr Cxfar 
live, thaugh I die ; and other Speeches of that kind. 

As for the Nobility, and thoſe that were. his Peers, he 
contracted Friendihip, with ſuch of them as mighe be, 
uſeful to him ; and admitted none to his Cabinet Council, 
but yon that had their Fortunes wholly depending up 
on him. 

' He was moderately furniſhed with good Literature, 
and the Arts ; But in ſuch fort as he applied his skill 
therein to Civil Policy. For he was well read in Hiſtc- 
79: and was expert in Rhetorick, and the rt of [peak- 
ing. And becauſe he attributed much to his good 
Stars, he would pretend more than an ordinary Know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy. As for Eluquence, and a prompt El; 
exi0n, that was Natural to him, and pure. 

He was diſſolute, and propenſe to Velp:nouſre/s and 
Pleaſures ; Which ſerved well ar firſt for a Cover to his 
Ambition, For no Man would imagine, that a Man 
fo looſely given could harbour any Ambitious and Vaſt 
Thoughts in his Heart, Notwithſtending, - he 1o go- 
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166 | Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
verned his Pleaſures, that they were no hindrance, either 
fo his profit, or to his buſineſs : And they did rarher 
whet, than dull the vigour of his Mind. He was Tem. 
ate at his Meals ; free from Niceneſs and Curioſity in 
th Liſts; pleaſant and Magnificent at publick Interludes. 

- Thus being agcompliſhed, the fame thing was the 
Means of his down-fall at laſt ; which in his _—_—_ 
was a ſtep co his. Riſe, I mean his AﬀeFation of Popu 
rity : For nothing is more popular, than to forgive our 
Enemies. Through which, either Yertue or Cunning, he 
loſt his Life. 


LXI 
A Civil Charafter of Auguſtus Cxfar. 


UGUSTUS Ce#S AR, (if ever any Mortal 
| Mas) was endued with a greatneſs of Mind, un- 
diſturbed with Paſſions, clear and well ordered ; which is 
evidenced by the High Atchievements which he perfor- 
med in his early youth. For thoſe perſons which are 
of a turbulent Nature or Appetite, do commonly 
paſs their youth in many Errors; and about their 
middle, and then, and not before, they ſhew forth 
their Perfe&ions; but thoſe that are of a ſedate and' 
calm Nature, may be ripe for great and glorious Aa- 
ons in their youth. And wherezs the Faculties of the 
Mind, no leſs than the Parts and Members of the Body, 
do conlift and flouriſh in a good temper of Health, and 
Beauty, and Strength ; So he was in the ſtrength of the 
41ind, inferior to his Unkle Fulius ; but in the Health 
and Becuty of the Mind, ſuperior, © For. Fulius being 
of an unguiet and ancopolia Spirit, (as thoſe, who 
are troubled. with the F:/lmg-Sickueſs for the moſt part 
arg,) notwithſtanding he catried on his own ends with 
munch Moderation and Diſcretion ; but he did not'or- 
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Of Auguſtus Car. 167 
der his ends well, propounding to himſelf, vaſt and 
high Deſigns, above the Reach of a Morta! Man. But 
Anguſtus, as a Man ſober, and mindful of his Mortali- 
, ſeemed to propound no other ends to himſelf, than 
fuck as were orderly and well weighed, and governed 


by Reaſan..: For firſt he was deſirghs indeed to have 


the Rule anl Principality in tis hands ; then he ſoughe 
to appear worthy of that Power which he ſhould ac- 
quifE + - Next, to enjoy an High Place, he accounted but 
& Tranſitory Thing : Laſtly, He endeavoured to do ſui 
Afions, as might continue his memory, and leave an in- 
bon of his good Government to After Ages. And there- 
te, in the abr of his Age, he affeted Power x ig 
the middle of his Age, Honour, and Dignity ; in the 4e- 
dive of his years, Eaſe and Pleaſure; and in the end off his 
Life, he was wholly bent to Memory afid. Poſterity. 
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[71 Deliberatives, the Point is, what is Good, and 
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Band of Evil what is leſs. 
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what is Evil; and of Good what is greater ; 


Sa that the Perſwader's Labour, is to make thi 

ear Good or Evil, and. that in an higher ,or 
yer Degree; which as it may be performed by 
gue-and folid Reaſons, ſo is may be repreſented 
allo by Colours, Popularities, and Circumſtances, 
which are of ſuch force, as they ſway the ordina- 
ry Judgment either of a weak Man, or of a wiſe 
Man, not fully and conſiderately attending and 
pondering the matter. Beſides their power to al- 
er the nature of the Subject in appearance, 'and 
b to lead to Error, they are of no leſs uſe tg 
Fea and ſtrengthen the Opinions and Perſwa- 

$ which are true: for Reaſons plainly delivered, 
and always after one manner, eſpecially with Fine 
and Faſtidious Minds, enter but heavily and dully ; 
whereas if they be varied, and have more Life and 
Vigour put into them by thele Forms and Inſfinue» 
tions, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, and 
many times ſuddenly win the mind to a Reſolution, 
Laſtly, To make. a true and ſafe Judgment, no- 
thing can be of greater Uſe and Defence to the 
Mind, than the Diſcovering and Reprehenſion of 
theſe Colours, ſhewing in what Caſes they hold,and 
in what they. deceive; which, as itcannot be done, 
but out of a very univerlal knowledge of tlie Na» 
tureof things ; fo being performed, it fo cleareth 
M:n's Judgment and EleGt:or, as 1t is the les apt 


to ſlide, into any Frror. 
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Capita Seftionum, quz in Boni- Maliqgae Colorun 

| - Tabula continentur. '—"_ © 
14 7: cetere Partes,uel Set, ſecundas unanimi, 

ter deferunt, cum fingulz' principatum fil 

pendicent , Melior reliquis videtur. Nam primu 
queque ex 2zelo videtur 5 ent ſecundas aytem ex wv 
ro & merito tribuere. | 

2. Cujus excellentia, wel exuperantia Metor ; i 
foto genere Melius. 

3. Quod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, quan 

4 ad Opinionem, Modus antem & probatio ej, 
Food ad Opinionem pertinet, hac eſt : Quog quis, fi 
clam putaret forte, faturus non eſler. | 

4- Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum : (uod fin 
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receptu eſt, Malum ; Nam fe recipere non poſſe, in 


potentie genks eft ; potentia autem Bonum. 
' $5. Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, 
Majus, quam quod ex paucioribus, & Magis Unum : 
Nam omnia, per partes conſiderata, majora videntur; 
quare & pluralitas partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. 
Fortins autem operatur pluralitas partium, fi Ordy 
abſit : Nam inducit fimilitudinem Infiniti, & impe 
dit comprehenfronem. "74 

6. Cujus privatio bona, Malum : Cujus privatis 
mala, Bonum. 

7. Quod Bono vicinum, Bunum : (Quod a Bono re- 
motum, Malum. ; 
' 8. Quod quis culpa* ſua contraxit, Majus Malum : 
Qurd ab externts imponitur, Minus Malam: 

9. (zrd 


>| 9. Quod opera & wirtute noftra partum eft, Majas 
Bam : uod ab alien beneficio, vel ab indulgentia 

DB firtane, delatum eft, Minus Bonam. 
10. Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam gra- 
Bis Diminationis ; & rurſus gradus Inceptionis major 
n; Mvidetur, quam gradus Incrementi. | 


71 Ws Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bomen ; 
quod vituperant © reprehendunt, malum. 

iz. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum Bo? 

wn; guod werd ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum Ma« 
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The Heads ON $eftions of the Table of the Co fo 
ours of Good ard Evil, rexdred into Engliſh, at 


as faow. | 


Tace all Parties, pr Sefts, challenge the pr 

"Y mnience of the Firſt Place to themſelves ; that 
fo which all the reſt with one conſent give the $ Ms 
Place, ſeems to be better than the others. For ever) 
one ſeems to take the Firſt Place out of Zeal to it ſelf, 
But to give the Second where it is really due. 

2. That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellency 
or Preheminence is beſt. 

3. That, which hath a relation to Truth, is Gres 
ter than that which refers ta Opinion. Bat the Mes | y 
fare, and Tryal of that, which belongs to Opinion, 
is this: It is that which a Man would not do, if | x 
he thought it would not be known. he 

4. That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is 
Good ; But what is deſtitute and unprovited of Rt: 
treat is Bad. For whereas all Ability of Adtting i 
Good, not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of 
[mpatexcy, 

5. That which conſiſts of more Parts, and thoſe Di- 
viſe, is Greater, and more one, than what is made 
»p of Fewer : For all things when they are looked ap- 
on piece-meal, ſeem Greater ; when alſo a Plurality 
of Parts make a ſhew of a Bulk conſiderable : Which 
a-Plurality of Parts effetts more ſtrongly, if they be i 
o certain Order ; for it thes reſembles an Infinity; 
and hinders the comprel: ending of them, 


6. That, 


6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the Want of which) 
4 Good, is in it ſelf Evil : that, whoſe Privation (or 
the Want whereof) is an Evil, is in it ſelf Good. 

7. What is near to Good, is Good ; what is at di- 
favce from Good, is Evil. | 

8. That, which a Man hath procured by his own 
Default, is a Greater Miſchief ( or Evil: ) that, 
phich is laid on him by others, is a Leſſer Evil. 

'g. That, which is gotten by our own Pains and Iy« 
dyftry, is a greater Good : that, which comes by a- 
wther Man's Courtefie, or the Indulgence of Fortune, 
# a leſſer Good. . 

10. The Degree of Privation ſeems Greater than 
the Degree of Diminution : And again, the Degree of 
Inception (or Beginning) ſeems greater than the De- 
gee of Increaſe. 

it. That, which Men commend and celebrate, is 
gwd ; that which they diſpraiſe and reprehend, is evil, 

12. That, which draws commendation even from 
Enemies, is a great Good ; but that, which is repre- 
bexded even by Friends, is a great Evil. 
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4 Table-of the Colours Tor Appearances) of Good 
und Evil; and their Degrees, as Places of Per- 


ſwafion, and Diſſmafion, and their ſeveral. Fallaxes,, 
and the Elexchs of them. 
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i UTI catere Partes, wel Sette, ſecandas unanimiter 4 
ent. 
do of 
64.1; 
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That is, | 
Since all Parties, or Seats, chaltenge the | 
of the fir Place to themſelves ; rn hich 
the reſt with one eonſent give the ſecond Place; it FS. 
be better than the orhers. "is rar ag 6 to 14 
take the fir Place out of zeal to: it ; but to'ghrs ” $46 
the ſecond where it is really due. , oo Wo ag 
TIES” + 4 


O Cicer; went about to prove the Setof Arademicks, 
” which ſuſpended all Arena the to be the bef. 
Fir, ſaith he, ak @ Stoick, which Philoſophy & true, be ' 
vill prefer bus own then ack him, which approacheth (next ) 
the Truth, be will confeſ? the Academicks. So deal with 
the Epicure, that will ſcant endure the Stoick to be in ſight 

bim; ſo ſoon as be bath placed himſelf, be will place rhe 

demicks next bing - 

So if a Prince took divers Competitors to-a' place, 
ad examined/thega feverally, whom next themſelves 
they would chiefly commend; it were like. the ableff 
man ſhould have the moſt ſecond Voices. 
'''The Fallax of this Colour happeneth oft in reſpedt of 
Spy; for men are actu after themſelves, and 

t ava feſtin,, co lepline unto them which'are ſof- 


teſt, 


3 . A Table ofithe Colows { 
and are leaft in their way, in def] and derogy 

Koa prez ie hold chef rh oe S that ©; 

Colonr of Meliorit CIC ES | is a ſign of Enerw 


2. Cujus PRAy wel exiiper anti Melior; id tato geen 
Meline. That is, __ X ahh 


That kind is agate be, whoſe Excellence, or Pre. 
” _heminence is | 
SET. to. this are the Forms : | Let ws 7ot. was 
eneralities. Let us compare particular wi 
| olar , This appearance ,” though it ſeem 'oF# 
+ ,rather Logical than Rhetorical, yet is very ofta 


; becauſe ſome things are in kind verywl} x 
=: which if they eſcape, prove excellent : ſo ta} +. 
FN 


| wy is infiriey? becauſe it is ſo. ſubjeft to pol 
t, which'is excellent, being proved, is ſuperige. & 
Th ny loca of March, and the Bloſſom of A nl 
whereof the French Verſe poeth: 


 Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, 
| Si uneſchape, 'bien 'vaut dix. 


So that the Bloflom of May'is generally ber than th 
Bloſſom of March ; and yet the beſt Blofſom of Mad 
is better than the beſt Bloſſom of May. 

Sometimes, becauſe the nature of ſome kinds is to be 
more equal, and more indifferent, and not to have verſÞ | 
diftant Degrees ; as hath been noted in' the amo} A 
Climates, the people are generally moxe wile, but inde 
Northern Climate, the Wits of chief are greater. i 
many Armies, if the matter ſhould be tryed by 4 3 
between 10 Champions, the Viccory ſhould-go on t 
one fide ; and yet, if it were-tiryed by the groſs, % 
would go on he other fide. {For Excellanczrs go © 14 

x 


of Good and Bri. 3 


* chance, but-kind: go by a more. certain Nature 
I Pad fuſe, which 
ve much refuſe, COUn= 
1 thee which ch they have excellent ; and therefore + 
generally Mera is more preciqus than Ss and yet 2 
is "Diamond is more precions Gay Opie: 


$ 20d ad Veritatem r AMojns eff, quam quod ad 
Pre. + | pen, Modus Js, Jo obatio ejus, ante 


; bec eft: Oubd quis * 
ow, non eflet. Thar i is, : 


, 


That which hath relation © 7rath, is greater than 54 
1 aF+ which refers to Opinian. Bur the Mens, =P, 

oft 2 ” 'al of that, which beiongs to Opinion, is : Hired 
\ which a Man would not do, if he x rr it wolf 


Y th Y be known. 
cha} 
i;0 

WA | E be were left of his Auditors, and their Applauſe, 
' & vould ſtreight be out of Heart and Countenance ; 
Nr therefore they call Yertue, bonum theatrale ; that is, 
IY 8 Stage good. Bur of Riches the Poet ſaith, 


dh Populus me ſibulat, 
1the At. mibi plaudo; i.e. 


'O che Epicures lay to the Stoicks Felicity placed i 
Vertue ; that it is like the. felicity of a Player, - 


arch 

r Me People hls abroad, 

0 be But I my. ſelf applaud. 
rel. 

of}. And of Pleaſare, 


[ae}© Grata ſub imo 
or Py 4 torde premens, vultu famulato Pudorem: 1. &. 


ts X \.* Your welcome Joys within let ſtifled lie, 
>. w* Bur counterfeit abro:4 a Modeſty. 
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re; a Man ought to ſtand moſt in awe of himſelf ; | 
as a Vertuous Man will be\'Vertuous in ſolirudine, wil 
Deſart, and not only #tbeatro, upon the Stage :. though * 
percaſe it will be more ſtrong by Glory and Fame, az 
Heat, which is doubled by #;on. But that denieth by 
the Suppoſition, it doth not reprehend the Fallax, where * 
of the Reprehenſion is a Law, that Vertue 'fuch a5 vx Þ| © 
joyned with Labour and Conflit) would not be ch& YE 
ſen, but for Fame and Opinion ; yet it followeth no, 
that the chief Motive of the Eletion ſhould not be rub" 
and for i: ſelf ; for Fame may be only _ impulſroa, 
the '1mpelling or urging Cauſe, and not cauſa con+titur, 
or efficiens, the con#ituting, or efficient Cauſe. As 
there were two Horſes, and the one would do ol 
without the Spur than the other ; but again, the 
with" the Spur would far exceed the doing of the y 

ju 
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by 
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giving him the Spur alſo ; yet the latter will be 

ed to be the better Horſe: and the Form, as to 

Tuſh, the Life of this Horſe is but in the Spur, - will not 
ſerve as to a. wiſe Judgment ; for, ſince the ordina} 
Infrumen of Horſmanſhip is the Spur, and that its, 
no matter of Impediment or Burthen, the Horſe is not to 
be accounted the leſs of, which will not do well with- 
out the Spur, but the other is to be reckoned rather a 
Delicacy, than a Vertue. So Gliry and Honour are the 
Spurs to Vertue : and, although .Yerrve would anguiſh 
without them, yer ſince they be. always at hand to 
attend Yertze, Vertue is not faid to be-the leſs choſen F- 
for it ſelf, becauſe it needed the Spur of © Fame and Re Þ | 
putation. And therefore” that Poſition, Nota- ejus 6} + 
oo propter Opinionem, &* non propter weritatem ec 


&c eit ; Quod quis, fi clams putaret fore, fatturus non 
(That is, That the Mark of 2 Timed, 
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' Thing ' choſen for Opi- }'F 
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 nion, and not for Truth-ſake; is this, That one w 
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ubF not do it, if he thought it would not be known,) is re- 


5 {þ Ouod rem integram ſervat, Bonum: quod fine receptu eff, 
Wh Malum. Nom ſerecipere non poſſe, impotentice genus eft: 
Y* potentia autem Bonn :. That ls, 
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upr | 
SY That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is Good : 
ih Y'* but what is deſticute, and unprovided of a retreat, is 
ere- WF '- bad. For, whereas all Ability of Acting is Good, 


$& Y —not to be able to withdraw ones felf, is a kind of Im- 
& © potency. 


"YT JEreot «£/op framed the Fable of the two Frogs, 
Va that conſulted together in the time of droughy, 
"4 when many Plaſhes that they had repaired to- were 
'UY &y,) what was to be done: and the one pro to 
T ' down into a op Toby becauſe it was like-the Wa- 

y would not fail - but the other anſwered; Tea, 
: Wr if it do fail, bow ſhall we get up again? Andithe 
) 


Razſon is, that Hlomane Attions are ſo uncertain, and ſab- 
to perils, as that ſeemeth the be## courſe, which 


ot had moſt paſſages out of it, Appertaining to this Per- 
" Wwaſion, the Forms are, You ſhall engage your ſelf : on the 
v8 other ſide, Tantum, quantum woles, ſumes ex fortuna, 1. C. 
OF Take what Lot you will ; or, you ſhall keep the matter 
in your own Hand. The reprebenſion of it 15, that pre- 
\ceeding and reſolving in all aftions is neceſſary. For, as he 
faith well, Nat to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times 
'it breeds as many meceſſities, and engageth' as far in 
fome other ſort, as to reſolve. So it 1s but the cover- 
aus Man's Difcaſe tranſlated in power ; for the covetous 
JS Man will joy nothing, becauſe he will have his Fry 
fore, and poſſibility to.enjoy the more ; fo, by this Rea- 
an, a Man ſhould execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould 
"be ſtill 2:different, and at liberty ro execute any thing. 
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"Beſides Neceſſity and this fame Fa#s ef alea, or, once 
laving caſt the Dice, hath many times 'an advantage ; 
% | N 3 becauſe 
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' other marks, whereby the Eye may divide it. So whena 
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6 A Table of the Colours T 
becauſe it awaketh the powers of themind, and ſire hs Ys 
neth endeavour, (Cteris pares, neceſſitate certe ſuperiares. 
ifis :) which are able to deal with any others, but mas. 
fter thele upon neceſſity. "4 


, Quod «x pluribus conftat, & diviſibilibus, eft majus, quam 
f = ex ks magis Unum : Pp —_ 
es conſiderata, majora ruidentur ; quare & pluralitas 
partium Magnitudinem pre. ſe fert. Fartius autem ope« 
ratur -Pluralitas partum, f Ordo abſit : nam inducit þ, 
militudinem Infiniti, & impedit comprehenſionem ; That 
is, 


That, "which conſiſts of more. parts, and thoſe Divifhl 
is greater, and more One, than what is made up of 
fewer x for all things, when. chey are looked upon 

jece-meal, ſeem greater:; whence alſo a purality of 

arts make ſhew. of a Bulk . conſiderable ,. which 4 
Plurality of Parts effe&ts moreftrongly, if they bein 
no certain Order ; for. it then reſembles an Infinny, 
and hinders the comprehending of them. | 


& 'þ HIS Colour ſeemeth palpable , for it is not Plurae 

lity of Parts, without Majority of Parts, that ma- 
keth the total greater ; yet nevertheleſs, it often carrie 
the mind away ; yea, it deceiveth the ſenſe ; as it ſeem- 
eth to the Zye a ſhorter diſtange of way, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have Trees, or Buildings, or any 
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great-monied man hath divided his Cheſts, and Coyns, and 
Bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was. And 
therefore the way to amplifie any thing is to break it, and 
to make Anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examint 
it according to. ſeveral circumſtances. And this maketh'F* 
the greater ſhew, if it. be done ichout Order, for confer 
ion maketh things mufter more. And beſides, what. 
ſet down by Order and Divifien, doth demonſtrate, that 
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nothing is /f7 aur or omitted ; bug all is there: whereas? 
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| of Good,ond Eyi. 7 
> TFT. it be 0ihour Order, both the mind comprebenderh lefs 
that which is ſer down, and beſidesit leaveth a ſuſpi- 
'F gon, as if more might be [aid than is expreſſed. 
+ This Colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to 
perſwaded, do of it ſelf owerconceive or prejudge of 
greens of any thing ; for then the breaking of it 
will make it ſeem fs, boca git makes it to a 
more accarding to the 77uth.. And therefore; if a 
Tin Sickneſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer wirh- 
wt.s Clock, or Hourglaſs, than with it : for the mind 
doth walue every moment ; and then the Howr doth ra- 
her ſum up the moments than divide the Day. So in a 
{ Plain 'the way ſeemeth the- longer, becauſe the Eye 
hath pre-conceived it ſhorter, than the truth: and the fru- 
frating of that maketh ic ſeem Jonger than the truth. 
Therefore, if any Man have an rg Axa an 
thing , then. if another think, by breaking it into j,4 
weral Conſiderations, he ſhall make it ſeem preatey to him, 
he will be deceived. And therefore, in ſuch Caſes, it is 
not ſafe to divide, but to extol the Entire {till in general. 

Another Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, 1s, when 
the matter broken, or divided, is not comprebended by the 
ſence, or made at once in reſpet of the difrating or 
ſcattering of it : and being entire, and not divided,"is 
comprehended. As an Hundred Pounds in Heaps of five 
Pounds will ſhew more than in one grofs Heap : fo asthe 
Heaps be all upon one Table to be ſeen at once, other- 
wiſe not. As Flowers, growing ſcattered in divers Beds, 
will ſhew ore, than if they did grow in one Bed: fo 
25 all thoſe Beds be within a Plor, that they be object 
to view at once; otherwiſe not. And therefore men, 
J whoſe Living lyeth rogether in one Shire, are commonly 
"counted greater /anded, than theſe, whoſe Livings are 
4 Eiperſed, though it be more ; becaule of thenetice and com- 
" Prenenſion. 
\ Ate Cafe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, which is 
© not fo properly a Caſe or Reprehenrſion, as it 15 a tounter 
BF. Colour, haben 'n effect as Gore as the Colour it ſelf is, 
; nt "FF N wY Omns 
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8 A Table of the Colurs - IF 
Ommis compoſitio indigentie. cujuſdam widetur eſſe particens, + 
That every Compolition ſeems to- partake of a certay p | 
want ; becauſe, if one thing would ſerve the turn, ##% 
were ever beſt ; but it is the Defe&# and Imperfettion : | 
things that hath brought-in that help to piece them 9: 
SE as it is ſaid, * Martha, tha, atte 
F Luke 10:41,42. ed plurima, unum ſufficit : that is, Mas. 
tha, Martha, thou art troubled about 
many things ; one thing is ſufficient. So lik 
hereupon eſfop framed the Fable of the Fox and the 
Cat : wherein the Fox bragged, what a number of ſhift 
and devices he had, to get from the Hownd: ; x 
Cat ſaid; He had but ove, which was to climb a Trees 
which in proof was better worth than all thereſt ; wheres 
of the Proverb grew, 
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Multa novit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum. 


| Renard the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts not ſmall, 
Grimalkin only one, as good as all. | 


And in the Moral of this Fable, jt comes likewiſe to 
paſs, That « good ſure Friend is a better belp at a pinch, 
than all the Stratagems and Policies of Man's own wit. 0 
it falleth out to be a common Error in Negotiating ; whete- 
as Men have many Reaſons to imduce or perſwade, they 
ſtrive commonly to utter, and uſe them all ar once, 
which weakeneth them, For it argueth, as was ſaid, a 
weedineſs in every of the Reaſons by it ſelf, as if one did 
not truſt to any of them, but fled from one to another, 
helping himſelf only with rhar. 
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Et qua non proſunt ſingula, multa juvant. 


| And what help'd not alone before, | 
q! Doth help full well, when joyn'd with more. 
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ren BY - Indeed, in a ſer Speech in an 4ſſembly, it is expected, 
an 8 og Man ſhould uſe *þ his Reaſons 1n the Caſe he hand- 
: but in private perſwaſions it is always a great 
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8 - A fourth Cf, wherein this Colowr may be reprehenged 
@ & in reſpe@ of that ſame vis wnite fertior, the acknow- 
- BY led þ of an wnited Power ; according ta. the 
= Tale of the FRENCH King, who, when the Empe- 
wr's Embaſſador had recited his Ma#ter”s Style at:l; 
which conſiſteth of many Countries, and Dominions, 
FRENCH KING willed his Chancellor, or other M- 
y, to repeat over FRANCE as many times as the 
pther had recited the ſeveral Dominions ; intending, it 
was equivalent with them al, and more compatied and 
unite 
"There is alſo appertaining to this Colowr another Point, 
why breaking of a thing doth help it ; not by, way of 
adding a ſhew of Magnitude unto it, but a note of Ex- 
cellency and Rarity : whereof the Forms are, Where you 
find ſuch a Concurrence ? Great, but not compleat : for 
ſeems a leſs work of Nature or Fortune, to make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to make a 
ange Compoſition. Yet, if it be narrowly confidered, 
this Colour will be reprebended, or encountred, by impu- 
ting to all Excellencies in Compoſitions a kind of Poverty, 
or '(at leaſt) a Caſualty, or Feopardy : for from that, 
which is excellent in greatneſs, ſomewhat may be taken, 
. or there may be a decay, and yet ſufficient left ; but 
from that which hath his price, in Compoſition, if you 
rake away any thing, or any part do fail, all is Di/- 
grace, : | 
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6. Cujus Privatio bona, Malun : eſa Priviatio mala, ; 0 | 
num. That is;- - +l 


That, whoſe Privation (vv, the want of which) is Good # 
is in it ſelf Foil: that whoſe Privation (or, the wany + 
chereof) is an Evil, is in it ſelf Good, 


HE Forms to make it conceived, that that was Evil, 
42 - which is changed for the better, are, He that is ig 
Hell thinks there uw mo Heaven. Sats quereus ; Acorns 
good, till Bread was - found, &c, And on the other ſide 
forms to make it conceived, that that was good, which 
was changed for the'wayſe, are; Bona mags carendo 
frutndo ſentimus : That xs, we underſtand the G 
of things more by wanting, than enjoying them. Bong 
# rerpo Formo : 1.6. Good things never appear inthe 
fell Beanty, till they thin their back, and be going away, &. 
'The TIED Colaur ts, That the Good Qt 
Evil whi me m—_ may —&; ang or 46-6 
omparatively: and not poſmrevely or ſimply. | 
the Priverias be Goody it Flows oo t the : former 
condition was Evil, but Jeſs Good: For the Flower of 
Bloſſom is a poſitive Good; although the 7tmove of it, pe 
give place to the 'Fruirr, be a comparative Good. So in 
the Tale of e#ſ{op, when the o/d fainting man in the heat 
of the day caſt down his Burthen, and called for Death; 
and when Death came to know his #1 with him, ſaid, 
Tt as for nothing, but to-help him up with hs burthen again: 
It doth not follow, that becauſe Death, which was the 
privation of the Burthen, was ill, therefore the Burthes 
was good. And in this part the ordinary Form of Malun 
Neceſſarium, a neceſſary Evil, aptly po this Co 
lour: For privatio mal; neceſſarii eſt mala, the privation, 
of a neceſſary Evil is Evil; and yet that doth not cots 
vert the Nature of the neceſſary Evil, but it is Evil. 
Apain it cometh ſometimes to paſs, that there is at 
eauality in the change of privation, and (as it were) 4 
Dilemma 
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ly of the Evil ; "that thi * cormpti- hf aaa 


of one Good is a Generation of the other, © © © 
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" Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have: 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is the ve« 
"I cammencement of another; "us in Seylts and Cha- 


is 


> What is near to Good, is Gted: What is 'at diſtance 
_ fow Good, is Evil. 


"UCH is the Nature of things; that things contrary, 
& and diffant ih nature and Une 4 and alfo ſevered 
nd disjoyned in Place ; and things lie, and conſenting ith 
wlity, are placed, and (as it were) quartered together : 
partly, in of the Nature, to /pread, multiply, 
ind infett in ſimilitude; and partly, in regard of the 
Nature to break, expel, and alter that which is diſagreea- 
ble and contrary, moſt things do either aſſociate, and 
.&aw near to themſelves the ke, or (at leaſt) aſtmilate 
to themſelves that which approacherh near them, and do 
Alſo drive away,chaſe, and exterminate their contraries. And 
that is the reaſaz commonly yielded, why the middle 
Region of the Air ſhould be coldeft ; becauſe the Sun 
and Stars are Either hot by Dire# Beams, or by reflefts- 
a, The dire Beams heat the upper Region ; the refleffed 
"Beams from the Earth and Seas, heat the lower Regicy. 
That which is in the midf, being farther diſtant in 
place from theſe 1wo Regiens of bear, is moſt diſtant in 
Natwre, that is coldeſt, which is that they term co/4, or 
{+ | 9b Lot P 


#064 Bur wicinums, Bonum: quod # Bbno remmatitongg 
, Malnm. That is, & TBS: ViOH 260) 
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* Antiperiflaſe is bot, * Anti ha ee to Th if 


pleaſantly taken hold of 
who ſaid, that ar md 
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of this Colowr is: 

Firſt, Many of Amplitude in their kind do 
were), engroſs to ſelyes al, and leave that 
next thera moſt deftitute, As the Shoots, or ? 
that grow near a great and ſpread Tree, is thi 
md and frrubby Wood of the Field ; becauſe t 


ned 
Tree we and deceive them of the /ap and 
] NE Eo we, Divitis ſervi maxime 4 Uh 
ich mens Servgnts are the greateſt Slaves: 


pariſon was pleaſant of him, that. compared 
Courtiers attendant in the: Courts of Princes , withc 
= Place or Office, to als ap Ir ; Which were n& 

— > but otherwiſe were the Jane days in al 


Another Repyehenſion is, that things of Greatneſs and 
Predemmancy, though they do not extenuate the thing 
adjoyning in ſubſtances, yet they drown them, and 
ſeure them in ſhew and appearance. And therefore the 
Aſtronomers ſay ; that, whereas in all other Planets Co if » 
goon is the perfetteſt amity, the Sun contrariwile is good - 

y Alpe&, but evil by Conjunttion. 

A third Reprehben/ion is, becauſe Evil approacheth to 
Good, ſometimes for concealment, ſometimes for protettion; 
And Good to Evil for converſion and reformation. S0 He 
criſie draweth near to Religion for covert and biding itielk, I 
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Sepe latet wvitium proximitate bont. 


Of, wider neig2b-ring Good, Vice ſrrowded lies, 
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" IE Sanfuary-men, which were commonly nord; 
men, and Malefafors, were _ 4 be 
a Pricfs, and Prelates, and weak wed ther 
$4 things is ſuch, 25 the C avg" rh 
2 the other ſide, our Saviour charged with parrer 
+ of Publicans and Rieters, ſaid Matt. 9. 11, The Phyſician 
Y} 9pproccherb the fick rather than the whole. 


"+ quis culpa ſua comtraxit, Majus Malum : quod ah 
externis imponitur, Minus Min." That is, 


, Which a Man hath procured by his own De- 
ult, is a greater miſchi Kar Bag) that, which is 


the bent is a Jefſer Env, 


HE Reafon 'is, becauſe the fing and remorſe of the 
" mind, accuſing it ſelf, dowb pl Advertcy: Con- 
wiſe , the conſideri and recording gages chat a 
ary is clear and foe m fait, and ju | 
attempt outward Calanuties. For oe the /il be ity 
Senſe, and in the Conſcience both, there is a " 


TY rm off it : Bu if Evil be in the ove, and Comfort in the 


other, it is a kind of Compoſition: \So the Poets in Trage- 
Ser do make the moſt fine Lamentation, and thoſe” 
that fore-run final noſe to be accuſing, queſtioning, and 


torturing of a*man 


, \ Seque unum clamat conſamque caputque malorum. 


© She railing doth confeſs her ſelf to be 
The cauſe and ſource of ber. own miſery. 


And contrariwiſe, the extremities of worthy Perſons have 
'been ammibilated ig; the conſideration of their own good 
deſerving. — _—_ the Evil cometh = withs 
our, theres a kind © evaporation of grief, it it come 

e injury, either by in ara {ov dates of 


revenge Hrak our ſelyes,or Fon expelling or Fro pORerOvL) 


that Neaeſes and; Retribgrion will take hold'6f the Auk 
or py Co if it be by es! yet than 
is left a kind of expatulation the Divine Powen 


| Arque | . Dex atque Aſtra wvocat crudelia Mater: 'Y 
The God's and cruel Stays the Mother dath charge, 


But, where the Ew is derived from a man's x 
foulr, there.gll ſtrikes deadly inwards and ſuffocateth. © 
The Repreher/ion of this Colowr is : 
Bb reſpedt of Hope: For Reborrpacing of ay 
faus |: vgfrs potetate, our own power; but amend 
ment of our fortune ſmaply is not: Fheretors Demoihe 
»es in many of his Orations faith thus to the People 
AMthons;, That which baving regard to the time paſt, # 
woje Port -and (circumſtance XJ the reſt ; That as. to the 
we 9 COIRE, 1 the befk What x that ? Even this, that 
by your. Sherb, Irreolution, and Miſgovernment, your affain 
"oe gr mire +0 this Declination and Decay: For, had you 
6nd Jour means, and forces to the beſt, and done yout 
pays rvery away to the fad }. and natwithſflanding jour mas 
zers fhowid have gone backwerd in thu manner as they th; 
hers bag: heen no hope left.of Recovery or. Reputation. . Bu 
in his Degrees ſaith, The worft ſtate of man. to accuſe ex: 
tern Things, better than that to accuſe any man's ſelf, and 
be#t of afl-to accuſe. neither, . | 
Another Reprebenſios of this Colour, is in reſpe of 
the well bearing of Evils, wherewith 4. man can charge 
no body but himſelf, which maketh them the /e/c; 


. The Burthen's light, that's on diſcreetly laids 
And therefore many »tures, that are either extreaml 
pravd,. and. will wake we: fault ito themſelves ; or lis way 
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of Good. ond Evil. 1s 


and cliving to themſelves, (when yl i 
of aty thing) char-falls out 5}; muſt li 

ves) avg no other Piſs, but to ray pea] 

id tolmake the leaft of it: For, as we ſee, when ſome- 

« a fault is committed, and before it be - known who 

d blame, much «do is made of it; bu after if it ap- 

7 xr to be done b a Son, Or: by 'a at a ben  Lac 

- then it is light made of : So muc more, when 2 

depaſt take it or bimſelf. And therefore it is com- 

7 ſeen, that Women which marry Husbands of their 

D_xr—_ againſt their Friends tonſents, if they be ne- 

ale: il-uſed, yer. you ſhall 2——_ {ce them complain, 


a good face on it. 


ed a « © wirtute noftra partum eff; Majus Bo« 
' wa ab alieno. beneficio, ak indulgentia Fortu- 
ff. =D j”" >a ef ; Minus Bonum.... That is, 


EH 
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"Thar which is, gotten by our own Pains and Induſtry, * 
£''is a greater good; that which comes by another mian's 
» Courteſie,or the: Indulgence of Fortune,js a /eſer Good. 


HE Reaſons are, 

Firſt, The future Hope : Becauſe in the fouws of 
#herc, or the good Winds 0 Fortune, we have no fate, 
or certainty ; In our endeavours, Or - abilities, we have. 
So as when they have purchaſed. us one good Fortune, 
we have them as ready, and better edged and environed to 
procure another. 
+. The Forms be : You have won this by play. Tan have ng 
only the Water, but you bave tbe Receipt : Tow can. make it 


497, if it be loſt, &c. 


Next, e theſe” Properties, which we enjoy by 
benefit of others, carry,with them an obligation, whi 

h a kind of burthenz Whereas the other, which ds- 

rive from aur ſelves, are . wg the freeſt Patents, Abſque ali- 

: Fucy reddendo, without making any reſtitution. And 


proceed from Fortune, or Providence oo &t . Ou 
cem 


ſeerth to touch us ſecretly with the. reverence of the Wl 
Vine Powers, whoſe Favours "We tate, and MErexc 
work -a kind of Religious Fedr and reftraint: Whes 
in'the other kind, that comes to paſs, which the 
pher ſpeaketh, Evzek. Latantur, exaltant, immolant pla 
ſuis & ſacrificat reti ſuo: Men are glad, they rejoice, tl 
offer to their Tails, and ſarifice to their Nets. 4 
\ Thirdly Becauſe that,which cometh unto us withoup 
our wn Vertue,yieldeth not that Commendation and Rep 
tation: For Attion: of Felicity may draw wonder # ” 
praiſe leſs; as Cicero faid to Ceſar, Que miremur, bal WW 
Hs ; gud laudemus, expettamns : That is, They had wha" 
ws might wonder at; but expetfed what they might [ 
aiſe, | 
Fourthly, Becauſe the purchaſes of our own indofiy 
are joyned commonly with labour and Frife ; which 
; an edge and appetite, 'and makes the fruition of our 
ſires more pleaſant. Suavi cibus 4 venatu: Veniſon is 
ſweet of ones own killing. 4 
-— je wee' ſide, there be 47 © rr ory to thi 
wour, rather than Reprebenſions ; E the as / 
as the Colour it ſelf. - — 
Firſt, Becauſe felicity ſeemeth to be a CharaFer of the 
"Favor and Lowe of the Divine Powers; and according- 
ly works both of confidence in our ſelves, and reſpe# and 
axthority from others, - And this felicity extendeth ro ma 
ny < thinge; whereunto the care and virtue of man - 
cannot extend ; and therefore ſeemeth to be at large [ 
Good. As when Ceſar faid to the Sailer; Ceſarem De 
" portas, &- ore ejus; That he Carried Ceſar and his Y, 
ortune: Tthe had ſaid, Er wirtutem ejus, and his Valour ; 
it had been ſmall comfort againſt a Tempeſt ; otherwile Nj. 
than if it might ſeem upon Merit, to induce Fortune. Þ}, 
Next, whatſoever is done, by | Virtue and Indufry, Y 
ſeems to be done by a kihd-o Hebit and Arr; and 
thereupon open to. be- imitated and followed: Whereas 
Felicity is imitable. So we generally ſee, that things 
Nature ſem more excellent than things of Arr, b - 
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toy be imitable ; for, Quod Imirabile eff, potentia __ 


» oulratmm ef} : What is imitable, is by a certain power 

b Fd. abroad.  s | 
Thirdly,Felicity commendeth thoſe rhings which come 

bout Our own labour : For they ſeem Gifts, and the 

#s ſee Peny-worths. Whereupon Platarch ſaith ele- 

itly of -the 4A&s of Timoleon, who. was ſo fortunate, 
Mompared with the A#s of Ageſilaus and Epaminondes, 
at they were like Homer's Verſes; they ran ſo eaſily, and 

ell. And therefore it is the Word we giveunto Poeſie, 


rm git a happy Vein; becauſe Facility ſeemeth ever to 


Yogne rom Happineſs. 

4 4 ourthly, This ſame preter ſpem, vel expeffatum,when 

hips happen beſides Hope or Expe&#ation, it doth in+ 
3. Mireaſe the Price and Pleaſure of many things ; and this 
- {ltinnot be incident to thoſe things that proceed from our 
OWN care, and compaſſing. 
LY fo. Gradics Priviationis major videtur, quam gradus Dim: 
utionis : Etrurſus, Gradus inceptionis major widetur quam 
BY Gradus Incrementi : Thar is, 


The Degree of Privation ſeems greater than the Degree 
of Diminution: And again, the Degree of Inceprion, 
('or Beginning, ) ſeems greater than the Degree of 
Increaſe. 


T is a Poſition in the Mathematicks, that there is no Pro- 
portion between ſomewhat and nothing : Therefore the 
Degree of Nullity and Quiddity, ( or 4& ) ſeemeth Jar- 
yer than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to a 
Momoculusgit is more to loſe oe Eye, than to a Man thar 
tath' to Eyes. So, if one have loſt divers Children, it is 
e grief-to him to loſe the /aft, than all the reſt ; be- 
uſe he is Spes Gregis, the Hope of his Stcek; And there- 
Fore Shy, when he brought her Three Books, and had 
burned 7599 did double the whole price of both the other ; 
beoduſe the burning of that had been gradus privationis, 2 
Oo Degree 
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Degree of Privation, and not Diminuionis, of Diminll 
tion. bs 


This Colour 1s reprebended : | 

Firſt;in thoſe things,the 54's and Service whereof retk 
in ſufficiency, competency, or determinate quantity :, As 
man be ts hay ne deabed Pon upon penalty, it is mg 
to him to wantizelve Pence, than after that 3elveP 
Iuppoſed to be wanting, to want ten Shillings more. 
the decay of a Man's Eftate ſeems to be woft rourhedin if 3 
Degree,whenhe fr grows behind, more than afterwank 
when he proves nothing worth. And hereof the 
mon Forms are.: Seram fundo parſimonia ; Or, 1t is too a 
#0 pinch when the Purſe is at the bottom; and, as good ual 
a whit as never the better. 4 

It is reprehended alſo in reſpe& of that Notion, (@ 
ruptio unins, generatio alterius : [That the Corruption; 
one thing is the Generation of another. So thatG 
Privationis, the Privative Degree is many times leſs 
rer, becauſe it gives the cauſe and motive to ſome mii 
Courſe, As when Demo#thenes reprehended the Peopihf; 
for hearkning to the Conditions offered by K. Philip, bengifith 
not honorable, nor equal, he ſaith, They were but Elemiihe 
of their ſloth and weakneſs ; which if they were taken | 
neceſſity would teach them thronger Reſolutions, So Doau+ | 
Hec&or was wont to ſay to the Dames of London, w 
they complained, they were they could not tell how, | 
yet they . could not endure to take any Medicine , |t 
would tell them, their way was only to be ſick ; 
then they would he glad to take any Medicine, 

Thirdly, This Celawr may be reprebended in relipe 
that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſcrſitivve than the Vit | 
gree of Privation ; for in the mind of Men,Gradus Dink 
wuticr:is,che Degree of Decreaſe,nay work a4 wavering Viihys; 
rween Hope and Fear,and keepthe mind in ſuſgence | 
fettlmg, and accommodating in Patience, and Reo ar 
Hereof the common Forms are ; Better cry out, than #f 
ways ask ; make or mar, CC. ; 1 / 
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1 For the ſecond Branch of this Colowr, it depends upon 
» fame General Reaſon : Hence grew the Common Place 
tolling the begining of every thing ; 


mal Dimidium fatt, qui bene capit, habet 


He bath his Work half done, 
= Whoe'er hath well begun. 


n 
vakll 
ou This made the AFrologer fo idle, as to judge of May's 
wre, and Deftiny by the Con#elation of the moment 
is Nativity, Or "xx 
This Colour is reprebended, becauſe many Inceptions are 


, line ( as Epicurus termeth them ) Tentamenta, thatis, im- 
Xn fe? Offers, and Eſſays, which vaniſh, and come to no 
rTaFance, without any iteration ; {o as, in ſuch Caſes, the 
Degree ſeems the worthie#f ; as the Body-Horſe in the 


a, that draweth more than the Fore-Horſe. Here- 
ofthe common Forms ; The ſecond Blow makes the Fray. 
xa ſecond Word makes the Bargain. Alter principium dedit, 
meer modum abſtulit, 8c. The one began, the other kept 


mean. , 
Xa” Another Reprebenſion of this Colour, is in reſpedt of De- 
NEitieetion, which makes perſeverance of greater Dignit 
an Inception : For Chance or Inſtint# of Nature may cauſe 
eption: but ſettled Aﬀettion, or Fudgment, maketh the 
HNUance. , 
Thirdly , This Colour is reprebended in ſuch things, 
ich have a Natural Courſe and Inclination, contrary to 
Inception : So that the mo is continually evacu- 
, and gets no ſtart ; but there behoveth perperua In- 
| io, that there be always @ beginning ; as in the com- 
Ohon | Forms : Now progredi, eff regredi. Not to go for- 
rd, 75 to go backward. Qui nn proficit, deficit. He 
makes no Progreſs decays. Running againſt an Hill ; 
" againſt the Scream, or with the Hill, chen the De- 


Incegtion is more than «ll the reſt. 
Q 2 Fourthly, 


1 yl 
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Fourthly, This Colour is to be underſtood of Grad 
Inceptionis- 4 potentia ad aftum comparati, non gradus al by 
attu ad Incrementum ; Of the Degree of Inception, in «ay Fl: 
pariſon of the Power with the Act, not of the Degree fra; 
the AR to the Increaſe. ' For otherwiſe, Major vidaal 
gradus ab impotentia ad potentiam, quam 4 potentia ad afty the 
The Degree from Impotency to Potency, ſeems greatt: 
than from the Power to the Act. 12 


4 


T1. Qyod Iaudant homines & celebrant, bonum ; quod vit 
perant, & reprehendunt, malum. 12, 


11. That which Men praife and celebrate, is good ; 1 
which they diſgrace, and reprehend, is bad. _ * j 


"] Bs Colour deceives four ways, wiz. cither throup 
Ignorance, or through” want of Integrity ; nl” 
through particular Reſpect and Faction, or throughts Fl 
natural inclination of thoſe that praiſe, or diſpraik® 
Firſt, Through: Tenorance ; for what ſignifies the Judge. 
ment of the Rabble in diftinguiſhing and determiningl 
Good and Evil 2 Phocian knew well enough, whallt 
when the Pcople applauded him more than ordinary 
asked, Whether he had done any thing. amiſs? Secondly, 7 
Through want of Integrity ; for thoſe that praiſe and 
diſpraife commonly carry on their own' Detigns and 
don't ſpeak what they think. 


Laudat wenales qui wult extrudere merces. 


Every Man praiſes the Wares he would put off. 


It is naught, it is naught, ſays the Buyr 5 bat hen be it, 
gone, he vaunteth, "1 hirdly, Out of Partiality ; for ev 
ry one knows, that Men uſe to extol with immode- * 
rate praiſe thoſe that are on their own ſide, and td," 
preſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below their defer}: 
Laiily,lhrough a natural Inclination ; for ſome Men ate 


by 
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by nature framed and moulded for ſervile Fawning and 
Flattery, whilſt others on the contrary are {liff, caprious 


"Sand moroſe ; and when theſe commend or inveigh,cthey 
Edo but comply with their own Humours, not tro!bling 


their heads overmuch abour the Truth of the buſineſs. 


12: Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum bonum ; quod 
wero etiam ab amicis reprebenditur, magnum malum. 


12. That which draws commendation even from Enc- 
mies, is a great Good; but that which is reprehended 


A even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


JH Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foundation, 
That ic may well be believed, that the force of 
ruth extorts from us whatſoever we affirm to be againſt 


gur Wills, and contrary to the bent and inclination of 


our Minds. 
| This Colour deceiyes through the ſubrilty, as well of 
lnemics as Friends : For the praiſes of Enemies are not 


Shways againſt their Wills, nor as forc'd by Truth, but 
they chuſe to beſtow them in ſuch caſes where they 


ay erecate Envy or Danger to their Adverlſaries. 

refore the Grecians had 2 ſuperſtitious Fancy, that 
t a Man were commended by another out of fſpight, 
id with a miſchievous deſign, he would have a puſh 
nſe upon his Noſe : Beſides, ſometimes Enemies beſtow 
Praiſes, like Preambles as twere, that they may che more 
reely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other fide, 
his Colour deceives, from the craft of Fricnds ; for 


Mey 11 ſometimes take notice ofthe faults of their Friends, 


end ſpeak freely of chem ; but they chuſe ſuch as may 


lbothem little hurt, as if for all the reft they were the 
eſt Men in the World. Again, it deceives, becauſe 
Friends uſe their Reprehenſions (as we ſaid Enemics do 
heir Commendations) as certain little Preftaccs, afr 


Px 
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hich they may expatiate more freely in tt.eir 1/1 ailes. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 
HE Antiquities of the firſt Age (except thoſe 
we find in Sacred Writ) were buried in Otivi- 
on and Silence : Silence was ſucceeded by Poetical Fa- 
bles; and fables again were followed by the Records we 
now enjoy. Sothat the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity 
were diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the Records and 
Evidences of ſucceeding Times by the weil of Fiftiony 
which interpoſed it ſelf, and came between thoſe things 
which periſhed, and thoſe which are extant. IT ſup- 


pe ſome are of opinion, that my purpoſe is to write 
oys and Trifles, and to uſurp the ſame liberty in ap- 
plying, that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which I 
might do (IT confeſs) if I lifled, and with more ſeri- 
ous contemplation intermix theſe things, to delight et- 
ther my. ſelf in Meditation, or others in Reading. 
Neither am 1 ignorant how fickle and incouſtant a 
thing Fittion is, as being ſubjet to be drawn and 
wreſted any way, and how great the commodity of Wit 
and Diſcourſe is, that is able to apply things well, 
yet ſo as never meant by the firſt Authors. But I remember 
that this liberty hath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the reverence of Antiquity to their 
own Trventions and Fancies, have for the ſame intent 
laboured to wreſt many Peetical Fables: Neither hath 
thisold and common V, anity been uſed only of late, or now 
ard then: Por even Clhryſippus long azo did (as an 

Fo | Interpreter 
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Interpreter of Dreams) aſcribe the Opinions of the Ste. 
ticks to the Ancient Poets; and more ſottiſhly do the 
Chymiſts ER the Fancies and Delights if 
Poets in the Transformation of Bodies, to the Expert. 
wents of their Fornace, All theſe things, 1 fay, I 
have ſuffeciently confidered and weighed, and in them 
have ſeen mare An the general Levity and Indulgexce 
of Men's Wits above Alegories ; and yet for all this 
T relinquiſh not my Opinion. \ 

Per firſt it may not be, that the Folly and jr 

% 


of a few ſhould altogether detraft from the reſpet# 
to the Parables: For that were a canceipt which mi 
favour of Profaneneſs and Preſamption : For Religins 
#t ſelf doth ſometimes delight in ſuch Veils and Sha 
dows: So that who ſo exempts them, ' ſeems in a mas 
wer to interdif} all Commerce between things Divine 
and Fiumane. But concerning Humane Wiſdom, 1 
do indeed ingeunoully and freely confeſs, that I am it 
«lined to imagine, that under ſome of the Ancient Filth 
ens lay couched certain Myſteries and Afegories, even 
from their firſt invention. And I am perſuaded (whe 
ther ravifhed with the Reverence of Antiquity, or be- 
cauſe in ſome Fables I find ſuch fingalar proportion 
between the femilitude aud the thing fienified; and 
fuch apt and clear coherence in the very Strufture 
them, and propriety of Names wherewith the Perſons 
or Attors in them are inſcribed and intituled) that 
9 an can conſtantly deny; but this Senſe was in the 
Authors intent and meaning, when they firſt invented 
them, and that they purpoſely ſhadowed it in this 
fort: For who can be ſo ſtupid and blind in the open 
Light, as (when he hears how Fame, after the Giants 
were deſtroyed, ſprung up as their younges; Sijter) 
uot 
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wt to refer it to the Murmurs and ſeditious Reports 

of both des, which are wont to fly abroad for a time 

er the ſuppreſſing of Inſurreftions ? Or when he hears 

als the Giant Typhon, having cat out and brought 

, & away Pupitnr's Nerves, which Mercury ſtole from 
bim, an 


em reſtored again to Jupiter ; doth not preſently 
ue ceixve how fitly it may be applied to powerful Re- 
bit | bellions, which take from Princes their Sinews of Mo- 


and Authority ; but ſo, that by affability of Speech, 
w-/ wiſe Edifts (the Minds of their Subjetts 7 
is time privily, and as it were by ſtealth reconciled) 


| they recover their ſtrength again? Or when be hears 
0} bay (i that wat - Expedition of the Gads a+ 
bs | qainſt the Giants) the braying of Silenus his ſs, 
a} canduced much to the profiig ation of the Giants, doth 
"} wt confidently imagine that it was invented to ſhew 
1h bu the greateſt enterprizes of Rebels are oftentimes 
liperſed with vain Rumors and Fears. | 

1 Moreover, to what Judgment can the Conformity and 
"nj Signification of Names ye obſcure > Seeing Metis, 
be } the Wife of Jupiter, doth plainly figniffe Counſel : TY+ 
be- phon, [uſurrettion : Pan, Unzverſality: Nemelis, Re- 
"verge, and the like : Neither let it trouble any man, 
"l if ſometimes be meet with Hiſtorical Narrations, or 
L Additions for Ornament's ſake, or confuſion of Times, 


or ſomething transferred from one Fable to another, to 
"ar | bring in a new Alegory : For it could be no otherwiſe, 
ſeeing they were the Inventions of Men, which lived 
in divers Ages, and had alſo divers Ends: Some be- 
Wy ins ancient, others neoterical; ſome have an eye to 
"J things Natural, others to Moral. 

There is another Argument, and that no ſmall oxe 
7) veither, to prove that theſe Fables contain certain hid- 
; den, 
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den, and involved meanings, ſeeing ſome of them are 
obſerved to be ſo abſurd, and fooliſh In the very rely. 
tion that they ſhew, aud" as it were proclaim a' Para 
Ble afar of :* For ſuch Tales as are probable; they ma) 
ſeem. to be invented for delight, and in imitation 
Fiiftory. And as far ſuch as no man would ſo much 
imagine or relate, they ſeem to be ſought out for other 
ends :' For what kind of Fiftion is that, wherein Jus 
Piter is ſaid to have takey Metis to Wife ; and, 'per- 
cerving that he was with Child, to have devoured 
her; whence himſelf concetuing, brought forth Pals 
armed,” out of his Fleatt * Truly, I think there was nt- 
ver Dream (ſo different tq the courſe of Cogitation, 
and ſo full of Monſttoftty,Y ever hatch d in the Brain 
of Man. Above all hin s, this prevails moſt with 
me and is of ſingular moment, 4nthy of thefe Fablts 
ſeem not to be invented of thoſs 'By ivhom they are Te 
lated, and celebrated, as by Homer, Heſiod and others, 
For if it were fo, that they took beginning m that Agg, 
and from'thoſe Authors by whow' they are delrvered, 
and brought to our hands: My Mind gives me, there 
could be no great or high Matter expefted, or ſufpts 
ſed to proceed from them in reſpet of theſe Originals. 
But if with attention we conſider the Matter, it will ap- 
pear, that they were delivered, and related as things 
formerly believed, and recerved, and not as newly in- 
vented, and offered unto us. Beſides, ſeeing they are 
diverſly related by Writers that liver year about one 
and the ſelf-ſame time, we may eaſily perceive that 
they wertcommon things, derived from precedent Me- 
morials; and that they became various. by reaſon of the 
droers Ornaments beſtowed on them' by particular Re- 
lations : And the confideration of thts myſt needs i 
. creaje 
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treaſe. in us @ great opinion of them, as net to be ac> 
counted either the effetts off the time, or inventions 

the Poets, bit as ſacred Relicks, or abſtrafted Airs of 
better times, which by Tradition from nwre Ancient 
Nations, ell into the T, rumpets and Flutes of the Gra= 
cians. But if any do obſtinately contend, That Alle- 
ries are altvays adventitially,. and as it were by con- 
; by never naturally, an roperly included in Fa- 
bles, we will not be much iroull ome, bat ſuffer them to 


moy that gravity of Judgment, which TI am. ſure they 
iff, although A Ei | F be bat lampiſÞ, and almoſt 
leaden. And (if they, be wortby to be taken notice of) 
we will begin a freſh with them in ſome other faſhion. 

" There is found among Men, (and it goes for current,) 
a twofold uſe of Parables, and'thoſe, (which is more to 
be admired) referied to. contrary ends ; conducing as 
well £6 the folding up, and keeping of things under a 
veil,as to the enlightning and laying open of obſcurtties. 
But omitting the former, (rather than toundergo wrang- 
ling, and aſſuming ancient Fables as things vagrant, 
and compoſed" only for delight,) the latter muſt queſti- 
onleſs ſtill remain as not to be wreſted from us by any 
violence of Wit, neither can any (that is but meanly 
learved) hinder; but it muſt abſolutely be received, as 
a thing grave, and ſever, free from all vanity, and ex- 
exceeding profitable, and neceſſary to all Sciences. 
This. is at, I ſay, that leads the underſtanding of Man 
by an ' eafie and gentle paſſage through all novel and 
altruſe inventions, which any way differ from common 
received Opinions. Therefore in the firſt Ages (when 
many humane Inventions and Concluſions, which are 
wow common, and vulgar, were new, and not generally 
Fnown,) all things were Pall of Fables, Enigma's, Pa- 
rables, 
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vables, and Similies of all ſorts : By which they ſoaght 


to teach, and lay open, not to hide and conceal Knows. 
tly 


ledge; eſpecially ſeeing the Underſtandings of Men 
Ms: mn re times —_ and impatient, and almoſt in 
capable of any Subtilties ; ſach things only excepted, 
a were the Objef of Senſe ; for as Hieroglyphicks 
preceeded Letters, ſo Parables were more ancient than 
Arguments, And in theſe days alſo, he that would il- 
luminate Mens minds anew in any old Matter, and that 
mot with diſprofit, and harſhneſs, muſt abſolately take 
the ſame Courſe, and uſe the help of Similies. Where 
fore aſter all that hath been ſaid, we muſt thus com 
clude: The Wildom of the Ancients, it was either 
much, or happy : Mach, i theſe Figures and T ropes 
were invented by ſludy and premeditation; Happy, if 
they (intending nothing leſs,) gave Matter, and Oc- 
cafion to ſo many worthy Meditations. As concerning 
” Laboars, (if there be any thing in them which may 

0 good, ) 1 will on neither part count them ill beſtow: 
ed, my purpoſe being to illuſtrate either Antiquity, of 
Things themſelves. Neither am I ignorant that this 
very Subjet hath Been attempted by others: But to 
ſheak as I think, and that freely without oftentation, the 
Dignity and Efficacy of the Thing, 1s almoſt loſt by 
theſe Men's Writings, though voluminous, and full of 
Pains, whillt not diving into the depth of Matters, but 
*kilful only in certain common places, have applied the 
ſenſe of theſe Parables to certain vulgar, and general 
Things, not ſo much as glancing at their true Vertut, 
genuwe Propriety, and fall Depth. I (if 1 be not de- 
ceived,) ſhall be new in common Things, Wherefort 
leaving ſuch as are plain and open, I will atm at fare 
ther and richer Matters, 


To 


— FS) [= Big. 2, On 


BOOK. 


R*7 Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury, 
A True Truch-Man of the Mind of Myſtery; 


Irvention's Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon; 

Deep Moraliſt of Time, Tradition. 

Onto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 

Preſent thy Service, and with chearful Grace, 
Say, (if Pythagoras believ'd may be,) 

. "The Sow of Ancient Wiſdom lives in Thee. 


THE 


WISDOM 


CASSANDR A, or, Divination. 


HE Poets Fable, 'That Apollo being enamour- 
cd-of 'Caſſandra, was by her many ſhifts and 
cunning {ghts ſtill deluded in his Deſire; 
bat yer fet{ on with hope, untill juch time 
as ſhe had drawn from him the Gift of Pro- 
pheſying ; and having by ſuch her Diflimulation, in 
the end, attained to that which from the beginning ſhe 
{ought after ; at laſt, fatiy rejected his Suic. Who find- 
ing himſelf ſo far engaged in his Promiſe, as that he 
could not by any means revoke again his raſh Gift, atſd 
yet.enſtamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, highly 
diſddining to be made the ſcorn of a cratry Wench, an- 
nexed a Penalty to his Promiſe, viz. that ſhe ſhould & 
ver foretel the truth, but never be believed : So were 
her Divinations always faithful, but at no time regarded; 
wheredf ſhe {till found the experience, yea, even iti the 


trind 
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ruine of her own Countrey, which ſhe had often fore- 
warned them of ; but they neither gave credit nor ear 
to her words. This Fab'ie fecms to intimate the unpro- 
ftable libe:ry of untimely adn:onitions and > oa 
For they thar are fo over-weencd with the ſharpneſs and 
dexterity of their own witand capacity, as that they dif- 
dain to {ſubmic themſelves to the documents of pollo,the 
God of Harmony whereby to learr and obſerve the me- 
thod and meaſure of aflairs the grace ard gravity of Diſ- 
courſe, the ditierences berween the more judicious and 
more vulgar Ears, andthe due times when to { cak,and 
when to be ſilent ; bethey never ſo ſenſible and pregnant, 
and their judgments never ſo profound, and p1 ofitable ; 

et in all their endeavours cither of perſwaſion, or per- 
by they avail nothing, ncither are they of any mo- 
ment to advantage or manage matters ; but do rather 
haſten on the ruine of al! thoſe that they adhere, or de- 
vote themſelves unto. And then at laſt, when calami- 
ty doth make men teel the event of _— then ſhall 
they too late be reverenced as deep, foreſceing, and faith- 
ful Prophets. Whereof a notable inſtance is eminently 
ſet forth in Marcus Cato Uticcnſis, who, as from a watch- 
tower, diſcovered afar oft, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
told the approaching ruine of his Country, and the 
rlotred Tyranny hovering over the State, both in the 
tirit Conſpiracy, and as it was. profecuted in the Civil 
Contention between Ceſur and Pompey, and did no 
good the while, but rather harm<d the Commonwealth, 
and haſtned on his Countrey's bane ; which AM. Cicero 
wiſely obſerved, and writing to a familiar Friend, doth 
in theſe terms excellently deicribe, Cato optime ſer tit, ſed 
nocet inter am Reipubuct : Loquitur erim tanquam in Repub- 
lica Platonss, ror tanquam in face Romuli. Cato (faith he,) 
judgeth profoundiy, but in the mean time damnihies the 
State ; for he ſpeaks in the Commonwealth of Plzro,and 
hot as 11 the Dregs of Romulus. 
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TIPHON, or a Rebel. 


UNO being vex'd (fay the Poets) that Jupiter had 

begotten Pallas by himſelf without her, earneſtly 
preſſed all the other Gods and Goddeſſes that ſhe might 
alſo bring forth of her ſelf alone 'without him ; and 
having by violence, and importunity obtained a grant 
thereof, ſhe ſmote the Earth, and forthwith ſprang uv 
Typhon, a huge, and horrid Monſter: This ſtrange Fir 
ſhe commits to a Serpent, (as a Foſter-Father,) tonou- 
Tiſh it ; who no ſooner came to ripeneſs of years, but 
he provokes Jupiter to Battel : In the Conflict the Gy. 
ant getting the upper hand, takes Fupiter upon his 
ſhoulders, carries him into a remote, and obſcure Coun- 
trey, and (cutting out the ſinews of his Hands and 
Feet,) brought them away, and fo left him miſerab| 
mangled and maimed. But Mercury recovering thek 
Nerves from Typhon by ſtealth, reſtored them again to 
Jupiter. Fupiter being again by this means corroho- 
rated, aſſaults the Monſter afreſh, and at the firſt ſtrikes 
him with a Thunder-bolt, from whoſe Blood Serpents 
were ingendred. This Monſter at length fainting, and 
flying, Fupiter caſts on him the Mount etna, and with 
the weight thereof cruſh'd him. 

This Fable ſeems to point at the variable fortune of 
Princes, and the r:bellious infurre&tion of Traytors in 
a State : For Princes may well be ſaid to be married 
to their Dominions, as Jupiter was to Funo 5; but it 
happens now and then, that being deboſhed by the 
long cuſtom of empiring, and bending towards TyY- 
ranny, they endeavour to draw all to themſelves, and 
(contemning the Counſel of their Nobles and Sen 
tors) hatch Laws in their own Brain ; that is, diſpoſe 
of things by their own fancy,and abſolute power. The 
people (repining at this) ſtudy how to create, and fer 
up a Chief of their own choice. This Project by the 
ſecret inſtigation of the Peers, and Nobles, doth = 
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the moſt part take his beginning ; by whoſe conni- 
vence the Commons being ſet on edge, there follows 
a kind of murmuring, or diſcontent in the State, ſha- 
dow'd by the Infancy of Typhov, which being nurs'd by 
the natural pravity,and ciowniſh malignity of the vulgar 
ſort, (unto Princes, as infeſtuous as Serpents,) is again 
repaired by a renewed ſtrength, and at laſt breaks out 
into open Rebellion, which (becauſe it brings infinite 
miſchiefs upon Prince and People) is repreſented by the 
monſtrous deformity of Typhon : his hundred heads fig- 
nifie their divided powers ; his fiery mouths, their in- 
flamed intents ; his Serpentine Circles, their peſtilent 
Malice in beſieging ; his Iron Hands, their mercileſs 
ſlaughters ; his Eagles Talons,their greedy Rapines ; his 
plumed Body, their continual Rumors, and Scouts, and 
Fears, and ſuch like; and ſometimes theſe Rebellions 
grow ſo potent, that Princes are inforced (tranſported 
as it were, by the Rebels; and forſaking the chief Seats 
and Cities of the Kingdom,) to contract their Power, 
and (being deprived of the Sinews of Money and 
Majeſty,) betake themſelves to ſome remote and ob- 
ſcure corner within their Dominions : but in proceſs 
of time, (if they bear their Misfortunes with modera- 
tion,) they may recover their ſtrength, by the virtue 
and induſtry of Mercury $ that is, they may (by be- 
coming affable, and by reconciling the minds and wills 
of their Subjects with graveEdicts,and gracious Speech, 
excite an Alacrity to grant Aids, and Subſidies, where- 
by to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthe- 
les, having learned to be wiſe and wary, they will 
tefrain to try the chance of Fortune by War, and yet 
ſtudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation of the Rebels by 
ſome famous Action, which if it fall out anſwerable 
to their expectation, the Rebels finding themſelves 
weakned, and fearing the ſucceſs of their broken Pro- 
jets ; betake themſelves to ſome flight, and vain Bra- 
vadoes, like the hiffing of Serpents, and at length in 
deſpair betake themſelves to flight ; and then when 

P 2 they 
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they begin tobreak, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to 
purſue, and oppreſs them with the Forces and Weight 
of the Kingdom, as it were with the Mountain eA:tna. 


— 


The CICLOPS, or the Miniſters of Terroy. 


Hey fay that the Cyclops, for their fiercenels, and 
cruelty, were by Jupiter caſt into Hell, and there 
doomed to perpetual impriſonment ; but Telys per: 
ſwaded Fupiter that it would do well, if being fer at 
liberty, they were put to forge Thunder-bolts, which 
being done accordingly, they became ſo painful and 
induſtrious, as that day andnight they continued ham. 
mering out in laborious diligence Thunder-Þolts, and 
other inſtruments of Terror. In proceſs of time Ju 
piter having conceived a Ditpleafure againſt «7 /cilapi 
us, the Son of Apollo, for reſtoring a dead Man to lik 
by Phyſick ; and concealing his diſlike, (becauſe there 
was no juſt cauſe of anger, the deed being pious ard 
famous,) ſecretly incens'd the Cycleps againſt him, who 
without delay flew him with a Thunder-bolt [n re 
venge of which Act, Apollo (Fupiter not prohibiting it) 
{hot chem to Death with his Arrows. 

This Fable may be applied to the Projedts of King, 
who having cruel, bloody, and exacting Officers, do 
firſt puniſh and diſplace them ; afterwards by the coun- 
ſel of Ti/lus, that is, of ome baſe, and ignoble Perſon, 
and by the prevailing reſpe& of Protit, they admit 
them into their Places again, that they may have In- 
ſtruments in a readineſs, if at any time there ſhould 
need either ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of &- 
action. Theſe ſervile Creatures being by nature cn- 
el, and by their former fortune exaſperated, and per- 
ceiving well what 15 expected at their hands, do ſhev 
themſelves wonderful officious in fach kind of Em- 
ployments ; but being too. raſh , and precipitate in 
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ſeeking countenance, and creeping into favour, do 
ſomerimes take occaſion from the ſecret Beckonings,and 
ambiguous Commands of their Prince, to perform ſome 
hateful execution. But Princes (abhorring the Fac, 
and knowing well, that they ſhail never want fuch 
kind of Inſtruments, ) do utterly forſake them, turning 
them over to the Friends and Allies of the wronged, to 
their Accuſations and Revenge, 21d tothe general Ha- 
tred of the People; ſo that with great Applauſe, and 
proſperous Wiſhes and Acclamations towards the Prince, 
they are brought, rather too late, than undeſervedly, 
to a miſerable end. 


NARCISSUS, or, Self-Love. 


T" Hey fay, that Narciſſus was exceeding fair and 

t beautiful, but wonderful proud and difdainful ; 
wherefore defpiling al others in reſpe*t of himicit. he 
ads a ſolitary Liie in the Woods and Chaſcs, with a 
few Followers, to whom he alone was ai in all; a- 
mongit the ret, there foilows him the Nymph Eche. 
During his Courſe of I ite, it fataily fo chanced, that 
he caae to a clear Fountain, upon the Bank wierect 
he lay down to repoſe himfelf in the heat of the Lay, 
Ard having efpied the ſhadow of his own Face in the 
Water, was fo beſotted, and raviſhed with the con':m- 
plation and admiration thereot, that he by no mca: $ 
politble cou'd be drawn from beholding his Image 1a 
this Glaſs ; infomuch, that by continuai gazing therc- 
upon, he jin:d away to nothing, and was at lalt tur- 
ned into a F.ower of his own Name, which appears 
in the beginning of che Spring, and is facred to the in- 
ternal Powers, Pluto, Proſeqpint, and the Frurics. 

This Fable ſeems to ſhew the .ſ{politions, and For- 
euncs of thoſe, who in reſpect cither of their Beaury, or 
other Gift wherewith they ate adorned, and graced by 
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Nature, wit:out the h<!p 6: induſtry, are fo far beſot- 
ted in themſe!ves, astiat they prove the cauſe of their 
ov'n deFruction. For it is the property of Men infe- 
2d wiinihis Humour. not to come much abroad, orto 
be converſant in Civii Afﬀairs, ſpecia!ly ſeeirg thoſe 
that are in pub.ick Place, muſt of necet{ity encounter 
with many Contempts, and Scorns, which may much 
dezect, and trouble their Minds; and therefore they 
lead for the moit part a ſolitary, private, and obſcure 
Life, attended on with a few Followers, and thoſe, 
fuch as will adore, and admire them, like an Echo 
flatter them in all their Sayings, and applaud them in 
all their Words. So that being by this Cuſtom ſedu- 
ecd, and puft up, and as it were, ſtupified with the 
admiration of themſelves, they are poileſſed with fo 
{trange a Sloth add Idlenefs, that they grow in a man- 
ner benumb'd, and defective of all vigour and alacrity, 
Elegantly doth this Flower, appearing in the beginnin 

of the Spring, repreſent the likeneſs of theſe Men's Dit 
poſitions, who, in their youth do flouriſh, and wax f4- 
mous; but being come to ripencſs of years, they de- 
ceive and fruſtrate the good hope that is conceived of 
them. Neither is it impertinent that this Flower is {aid 
to be conſecrated to the infernal Deities, becauſe Men 
of this diſpoſition become unprofitable to all humane 
things: For whatſoever produceth no Fruit of it ſelf, 
but paiſeth. and racer as it it kad never been, (like 
the way of a Ship in the Sea, ) that the Ancients were 
wont to dedicate tothe Ghoſts, and Powers below. 


_— 


_—  — 
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STTX, or Leagues. 


T H E Oath by which the Gods were wont to oblize 
themſelves, (when they meant toratifie any thing 
fo firmly as never to revoke it, )'is a thing well known 
to the Vuigar, 25 being mentioned almo!t in every + 
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ble, which was when they did not invoke or call to 
witneſs any Celeſtial Majeſty, or Divine Power, but 
only the River S:3x, that with crooked and Meandry 
Turnings incircleth the Palaceof the infernal Di. This 
was held as the only manner of their Sacrament; and 
beſides it, not any other Vow to be accounted firm, 
and inviolable ; and therefore the puniſhment to be in- 
flicted, (if any did perjure themſelves, ) was, that for 
certain years they ſhould be put out of Commons, and 
not to be admitted to the Table of the Gods. 

This Fable ſeems to point at the Leagues and Pads 
of Princes, of which, more truly, than opportunely, 
may be ſaid; That be they never {> ſtrongly confirmed 
with the Solemnity and Religion of an Oath, yet are 
for the moſt part, of no validity ; infomuch that they 
are made rather with an Eye to Reputation, and Re- 
port, and Ceremony, than to Faith, Security, and Ef- 

. Moreover, add to theſe the Bond of Affinity, as 
the Sacraments of Nature, and mutual Deſerts of each 
Part, and you ſhall obſerve, that with a great many, all 
theſ2 things are placed a degree under Ambition and 
Profit, and thelicentious defire of Domination ; and fo 
much the rather, becauſe it is an eafie thing for Prin- 
ces to defend and cover their unlawful Delires and un- 
faithful Vows, with many outwardly ſeeming fair Pre- 
texts, eſpecially ſeeing there is no Umpire or Moderator 
of Matters concluded uponxto whom a Reaſon jhould be 
tendred. Therefore there is no true and proper thing 
made choice of, for the confirmation of Faich, and thatno 
celeſtial Power neither, but is indeed Neceſſity, (a great 
God to great Potentates, ) the Peril alſo of Stare, and 
the Communication of Profit. As for Neceſſity, it is e- 
legantly repreſented by S:yx, that fatal and irremeable 
River; and this Godhead did Iphicrates, the Athenian, 
call to the Confirmation of a League ; who becauſe he 
alone is found to ſpeak plainly that which many hide 
covertly in their Breaſts, it would not be amils to re- 


lats his words, He obſerving how the Laced.emonians 
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had thought upon, and propounded divers Cautiong, 
Sanctions, Confirmations and Bonds , pertaining tg 
Leagues, interpoſed thus : Unum Laced2monii , nohis 
vob;jcum V;. uium & fecuritatis ratio eſſe p:ſſit 5; fi plam 
demmſtretis, wyos ea mobis conceſſiſſe, & inter manus pofaiſſ 
ut wvobis fa ulias Ie lendi nos, fi maxime welletis, minime 
ſuppetere p **, There is on? thing (O Lac:d.emonians) 
that would link vu; unto you in the Bond of Amity, 
and bes che occaſion of Peace and Seuiry 5; which 55, 
if you world pla:niy demon't. are, that you have yield. 
ed up and put into our hands ſuch things as that, 
wouid vou {:1:t 45 never fo fain, you ſhould-yet be 
Cisfurnincd of means to do it. I! therefore the power 
of hurting be taken away, or if by breach of League 
there follow the danger of the ruine or diminution of 
the State or Tribure ; then indeed the Leagues may 
ſeem to be ratified and eſtab'iſhed, and as it were con- 
firmed by the Sacrament of the Stygian Lake ; ſeeing 
that it includes the fear of Prohibition and Suſpenſion 
from the Table of the Gods, unger which name the 
Laws and Prerogatives, the Plenty and Felicity of a 
Kingdom were ſignified by the ircients. 


PAN, or Nature. 


| HE Ancients have exquiſitely deſcribed Nature un- 

der the Perſon of Pan, whoſe original they leave 
doubtful ; for ſome fay that he was the Son of Mcr- 
eury, others attribute unto him afar different beginning, 
affirming him to be the common Off-ſpring of Pene- 
lope's Suitors, upon a ſuſpicion, that every one of them 
had to do with her ; which latter relation doubtleſs 
gave occaſion to ſome alter-Writers to entitle this an- 
cient Fable with the name of Penelope, a thing very 
frequent fmcngh them, when they apply old Fictions 
to young perlons and names, and that many times 
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abſurdly and indiſcreetly, as may be ſeen here : For 
Par being one of the Ancient Gods,was long before the 
time of U;//.s and Pinelope. Beſides (for her Matronal 
Chaſtiry; ine was held venerable by Anriquity. Nei- 
ther my we pretermit the third conceit of his Birth : 
For fome ſay, That he was the Son of Jupiter and 
Hjbri; which fignifies contumely or diſdain. But how- 
ſever begotten, the Parce (they ſay) were his Siſters. 
He is pourtrayed by the Ancients in this guiſe ; on 
tis iTcad a pair of Horns to reach to Heaven, his Bo- 
dy rough and Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy, his 
ſhape biformed, above like a Man, below like a Beaſt, 
his Feet like Goat's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſigns of his 
Juriſdiction, to wit, in his left-hand a Pipe of ſeven 
Reeds, and in his right a Sheep-hook , or a Staff 
crooked at the upper end, and his Mantle made of a 
Lupard's Skin. His Dignities and Offices were theſe : 
He was the God of Hunters, of Shepherds, and of all 
Rural Inhabitants : chief Preſident alſo of Hills and 
Mountains, and next to Mercury, the Embaſlador of 
the Gods. Moreover, He was accounted the Leader 
and Commander of the Nymphs, which were always 
wont to dance the rounds, and frisk about kim-; he 
was accoſted by the Satyrs and the o!d Si/cni. He had 
power aifo to ſtrike Men with terrors, and thoſe eſpe- 
cially vain and ſuperſtitious, which are termed Pa- 
nick fears, His acts were not many, for ought that 
can be found in Records, tlie chieteſt was, that he 
challenged Cpid at wreſtling, in which conflict kehad 
the foil. The Tale goes too, how that he caughec the 
Gyant Typhon in a Net, and held him faſt. Morco- 
ver, where Ceres (grumbling and chaiing that Proſer- 
ping was raviſhed) had hid her ſelf away, and that 
al the Gods took pains (by diſperſing themſelves in- 
to every corner) to find her out, it was only his good 
hap (as he was hunting) to light on her, and ac- 
quaizit the reſt where the was. He preſumed a!fo ro 
put it to the tryal who was the belt Muſician, he oc 
APs 
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Apollo, and by the judgment of Afidas was indeed pre. 
ferred : But the wiſe Judge had a pair of Aſſes Ear 
privately chopt to his Noddle for his ſentence. (f 
his Love-tricks, there is nothing reported, or at leaf 
not much, a thing to be wondred at, eſpecially being 
among a Troop of Gods ſo profuſely amorous. Thy 
only 1s faid of him, that he loved the Nymp- E4 
(whonr he took to Wife) and one pretty Wench mor 
called Syrinx, towards whom Cupid (in an angry and 
revengeful humour , becauſe ſo audaciouſly he hy 
challenged him at Wreſtling ) inflamed his del, 
Moreover, he had no Ifſue (which 1s a raarvel alk, 
ſeeing the Gods, eſpecially thoſe of the Male kind, wer 
very generative) only he was the reputcd Fatherd 
a little Girl called Fambe, that with many pretty Tals 
was wont to make ſtrangers merry ; but ſome think 
that he did indeed beget her by his Wife Fambe. Thi 
(if any be) is a noble Tale, as being laid out and big 
bellied with the Secrets and Myſteries of Nature. 

Pan (as his name imports) repreſents and lays open 
the All of Things or Nature. Concerninz lus org- 
nal there are two only Opinions that go for currant; 
for either he came of Mercury, that 1s, the Word & 
God, which the Holy Scriptures without all contro 
verlie affirm, and ſuch of the Philoſophers as had any 
ſmack of Divinity aſlenced unto ; or elſe from tht 
confuſed Seeds of things. For they that would har 
one ſimple beginning, refer ic unto God ; or if a ms 
teriate beginning, they would have it various in power. 
So that we may end the Controverſie with this Diſtr- 
bution, That the World took beginning, either from 
Mercury, or from the Seeds of all things. 


Virg. Eclog. 6. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coats 
Semina terrarnmque, anmaque, mariſque futlſent, 
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Ft liquidi [iro il ignis : Et his exordia primis 
Omnia, C& ipſe tzner mundi concreverit Orbis. 


For rich-vein'd Orpheus ſweetly did rehearſe 
How that the Seeds of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
Were all pact in the vaſt void Univerſe : 

And how from theſe as Firſtlings, all bad birth, 
And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 

From tender infancy ſo big became. 


But, as touching the third conceit of Pan's Original, 
t ſeems that the Grecians (either by intercourſe with 
the Agyprians, or one way or other) had heard ſome- 
ting of the Hebrew Myſteries ; for it points to the 
fate of the World, not conſidered in immediate Crea- 
ton, but after the fall of Adam, expoſed and made 
ſ:bje& ro Death and Corruption : For in that ſtate ic 
was (and remains to this day) the Off-ſpring of God 
nd Sin. And therefore all theſe Three Narrations 
concerning the manner of Par's birth may ſeem to 
te true, if it be 1ightly diſtinguiſhed berween Things 
nd Times. For this Pan or Nature (which we ſuſpect, 
contemp!ate and reverence more than is fit) took be-: 
poning from the Word of God by the means of con- 
ſed matter, and the entrance of Prevarication and 
Corruption. The deſtinies may well be thought the 
vilters of Pan or Nature, becauſe the beginnings and 
continuances , and corruptions and depreflions, and 
dſſolutions, and-eminences, and labours and felicities 
of things, and all the chances which can happen unto 
any thing, are linkt with the Chain of Cauſes natural. 
Horns are attributed unto him, - becauſe Homs are 
broad at the root and ſharp at the ends, the nature of 
al things being like a Pyramis, ſharp ar the top. For 
individual or tingular things being infinite are firft 
collected into /pecies, which are many alſo ; then from 
ſpecies into generals, and from generals (by — 
” 


ue contracted into things or notions more general ; 
* that 
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that at length Nature may ſeem to be contratted iny 
an unity. Neither is it to be wondred ar, that Pa 
toucheth Heaven with his Horns, ſeeing the heiphr o 
Nature or univerſal Ideas do, in ſome tort, pertain t 
things Divine, and there is a ready and ſhort Pallar 
from Metaphyſick to natural Theology. 

The Body of Nature is elegantly and with deep judz 
ment depainted hairy, repreſenting the beams or opz. 
rations of creatures ; for beams are as it were th 
Hairs and Briſtles of Nature, and every creature j 
either more or leſs beamy, which is moſt apparent i 
the faculty of ſecing, and no leſs in every vertue and 
operation that effeftuates upon a diſtant Object, fi 
whatſoever works upon any thing afar oif, that my 
rightly be ſaid to dart forth Rays or Beams. 

Moreover, Pan's Beard is ſaid to be exceeding long, 
becauſe the beams or influences of Cuwu.eftial Bodics < 
operate and pierce fartheſt of ail ; and the Sun, wha 
(his higher half is ſhadowed with a Cloud) his Beam 
break out in the lower, and looks as if he were bez: 
ded. 

Nature is aiſo excellently fet forth with a biſorme! 
Body, with reſpect to the differences between ſuperio 
and inferior Creatures. For one part, by reaſon > 
their Pulcritude, and equabilicy of motion, and con- 
ſtancy and dominion over the Eart' and earthly thing, 
is worthily ſet out by the ſhape of Man : and the other 
part in reſpet of their peiturbations and unconſtant 
motions, (and therefore needing to be moderated by 
the Caieſtial) may be well fitted with the Figure of 
Brute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his Body pertains a: 
ſo to the participation of Species, for no natural being 
ſeems to be ſimple, but as it were participated and con- 

unded of two. As for example, Man hath ſome- 
thing of a Beaſt, a Beaſt ſomething of a Planc, a Plant 
ſomething of inanimate Body, of that ail nacural thing 
are in very deed biformed, that is to fay, compounded 
of a ſuperior and inferior Species. ; 
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tis a very witty Allegory,that ſame of theFeet of the 
Goat, by reaſon of the upward tending motion of Ter- 
reſtrial Podics towards the Air and Heaven, for the 
Goat is a climbing Creature, that loves to be Hanging 
about the Rocks and ſteep Mountains ; and this 15 done 
alſo in a wonderful manner, even by thoſe thing which 
zre deſtinared to this inferior Globe, as may manifeſtly 
azpear in Clouds and Meteors. 

"The two Enſigns which Pan bears in his hands do 
point, the one at Harmony, the other at Empire : For 
the Pipe conſiſting of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently de- 
monſirate the conſent, and Harmony, and diſcordant 
concord of all inferior Creatures, which is cauſed by 
the Motion of the ſeven Planets: And that of the 
Sheep-hook may be excellently apply'd to the order of 
nature, which is partly right, partly crooked : This 
aff cherefore or Rod is ſpecially crooked in the up- 
per nd, becauſe all the works of Divine Providence in 
the Wor'd are done in a farfetcht and circular manner, 
ſo that one thing may ſeem to be affected and yer in- 
deed 2 clean contrary brought to paſs; as the ſelling of 
Foſeph into egypt, and the like. Beſides in all wiſe 
Hvmane Government, they that fit atthe Helm do more 
avpily bring their purpoſes about, and infinuate more 
ea 'Y into the minds of the People, by pretexts and ob- 
lic'.: courſes, than by dire methods: fo that all Sce 
ter: +} Maſſes of Authority ought in very deed to 
crooked in the upper end. 

P:'s Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſly feigned to be a 
Skin of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of Spots: So the 
Heavens are {potted with Stars, the Sea with Rocks and 
Iſlands, the Land with Flowers, and every particular 
Creature aito is for the moſt part garniſhed with divers 
colours about the ſuperficies, which is as it were a Man- 
tle unto it. 

The Office of Pan can be by nothing ſo lively con- 
ceived and expreſt, as by feigning him to be the God 
of Hunters, for every natural ation, and fo by conlſe- 

quence, 
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quence, Motion and Progreflion, is nothing elſe but 
Hunting. Arts and Sciences have their works, and Hyſmer 
mane Counſels their ends which they earneſtly huxfſ 7 
after. All natural things have either their Food as ile 
Prey, or their Pleaſure as" a Recreation which theyſÞor t 
ſeck for, and that in moſt expert and ſagacious mar 
Ner. 


Torva Lewana Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam. 
Florentem Cytiſum ſequituy laſciva Capella. 


The hungry Lionefs, (with ſharp deſire) 
Purſues the Wolf, the Wolf the wanton Goat: 
The Goat again doth greedily aſpire 

To have the trifoil Juyce paſs down her Throat. 


Pan is alſo ſaid to be the God of the Countr:|ul 
Clowns, becauſe Men of this condition lead lives mor}! 
agreeable unto Nature, than thoſe ihar live in the G 
ties and Courts of Princes, where nature by too mud 
Art is corrupted: So as the ſaying of the Poet (though 


in the ſenſe of Love) might be here verified: - 
Pars minima eft ipſa puella ſui. Be 

| 

The Maid fo trickt her ſelf with Art, how 
That of her {elf ſhe is leaſt part: _ 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the Mountains {PP 
becauſe in the high Mountains and Hills, N.rure lay" 
her ſelf moſt open, and Men moſt apt to view andÞ* 
contemplation. bur 

Whereas Pan is ſaid to be (next unto Mercury) the & 
Meſſenger of the Gods, there is in that a Divine My- pis 
ſtery contained, for next tothe Word of God, the Image |7® 
of the world proclaims the Power a:zd Wiſdom Divine, | 
as ſings the Sacred Poet, P/z/. xix. 1,. Cali marrant gle = 
riam Dei, atque opers manuum «us indicat nc” < 
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bur:FThe Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firma- 
| Haflment ſhewerth the Works of his Hands. 


buy} The Nymphs, that is, the Souls of living things take 
x aloreat delight in Par. For theſe Souls are the delights 
ty 
Nat 


x minions of Nature, and the diretion or conduct of 
heſe Nymphs is with great reaſon attributed unto Pan, 
tecauſe the Souls of all chings living do follow their 
natural diſpoſitions as their guides, and with infinite va« 
ery every one of them after his own faſhion, doth leap, 
2nd frisk and dance with inceſſant motions about her. 
TheSatyrs and Silent alſo, to wit, Youth and Old-age, are 
ſome of Pan's followers: For of all natural things, there 
$a lively, jocund, and (as I may fay) adancing age, 
and an age again that is dull, bibling and reeling. 
The carriages and diſpoſitions of both which ages, to 
ome ſuch as Democritus was, (that would obſerve thenx 
tr-N&ly,) might peradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
need med, as the gambols of the Satyrs, or the geſtures of 
 C;ithe S:lenr. 
A Of thoſe fears and terrors which Pan is ſaid to be 
ut} the Author, there may be this wiſe conſtruction made: 
Namely, that Nature hath bred in every living =_ 
2 kind of care and fear, tending to the preſervation © 
is own life and being, and to the repelling and ſhun- 
ning of all things hurtful. And yet Nature knows not 
how to keep a mean, but always intermixes vain and 
empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and profitable : 
© that all things (if their inſides mightbe ſeen) would 
ins (appear full of Panick frights: But men eſpecially in 
lay hard, fearful, and diverſe times, are wonderfully infa- 
ind uated with ſuperſtition, which indeed is nothing elſe 
but a Panick terror. 
ths} Concerning the audacity of Pan in challenging C#- 
ſy. $f at wreſtling: The meaning of it is, that Matter 
aog Vants not inclination and deſire to the relapſing and dif. 
ne [ſolution of the World into the old Chas, if her malice 
gle and violence were not reſtrained and kept in order, by 
1m; [9 prepotent unity and agreement of things ſignified by 
[hi Cupie, 


I 
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Cupid, or the God of Love ; and therefore it wa 
happy turn for Men, and all things elſe, that in thay 
conflict Pan was found too weak, and overcome. 

To the ſame effe& may be interpreted his catching 
of Typhon in a Net : For howſoever there may ſome 
times happen vaſt and unwonted Tumours (as & 
name of Typhon imports) either in the >ca, or 1 
Air, or in the Earth, or elſewhere ; yr 1V::ure Ut 
intangle it 1n an intricate toil, a»d curb and reſtrain} 
as it were with a Chain of Adamant, the :xcefles 
inſolencies of theſe kind of Bodies. 

But foraſmuch as it was Pan's good fortune to fin 
out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thor;ghr little of i; 
which none of the other Gods couid do, though the 
did nothing elſe but ſeek her, and that very ſcrioull; 
it gives us this true and grave admornition, That we 
expect not to receive things neceiiarv ior life and may 
ners from Philoſophical Abſtractions, as from the gres 
ter Gods ; albeit they applied themſcives to no othe 
ſtudy, but from Pan ; that is, from ths diſcreet obſer 
vation and experience, and the unive:ſa! knowledge ( 
the things of this World ; whereby (oftentimes eva 
by chance, and as it were going a Hunting) ſuch Inves 
tions are lighted upon. | 

The quarrel he made with 4pollo about Mick, and 
the event thereof contains a wholſome inſtruction, 
which may ſerve to reſtrain men's Reaſons and Judg 
ments with Reins of Sobriety, from boaſting and ls 
Tying in their gifts. For there ſeems to be a twotold 
Harmony, or Muſick ; the one of Divine Providencz, 
and the other of Humane Judgment, the Adminiſte 
tion of the World and Creatures therein, and the mort 
ſecret Judgments of God, ſound very hard ard harſh; 
which foliy, albeit it be well ſet out with Afes Ears; 
yet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are ſecret, and do nd 
openly appear, neither is it perceived or noted as a & 
formity by the vulgar. 
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Y” taftly, Ic is not to be wondred at, that there is no- 
I thing attributed unto Pan cepruning Loves, but only 
of his marriage with - Echo: For the World or Nature 

toth enjoy it ſelf, and in irſelf all things elſe. Now 
he that loves would enjoy ſomething, but where there 
$ehough, \there is no- place left to defire. Therefore 
cat be no wanting love in P:», or the World, 


K r deſire to obtain any thing (ſeeing he is contented 


with himſelf) but only Speeches; which (if plain ) 
may be intimated by the Nymph Echo, or if more 
quaint by Syrine. It is an excellent invention that 
Fav, of the World is ſaid co make choice of Echo ons 
4 (above all 'other” Speeches or Voices) for his Wife: 
For that alone is true Philoſophy, which doth faith» 
Tf fully render the very words of the World ; and it is 
witten no otherwiſe than the World doth dictate, ir 
being nothing elſe but the Image or reflection of it, 
noe adding any thing of its own, but' only iterates 
ind reſounds. It belongs alſo to the. ſufficiency or 
ns of the World, thar he begers no Iflue ; for 

World doth generate in reſpect of its parts, but in 
het of the whole, how can it generate, ſeeing with- 
out it there is no Body ? Notwithſtanding: all this, 
the Tale of that tatling Girl fathered upon Pan, may 
in very deed, with great Reaſon, be added to this 
Fable: For by her are repreſented thoſe vain and 
Idle Paradoxes concerning the Nature of things which 
have been frequent in all Ages, and have filled the 
World with Novelties ; Fruitleſs, if you reſpet he 
matter ; Changlings if you reſpe& the kind, ſometimes 
| ns. hy ſometimes tediouſneſs with their 0+ 
rermuch pratling. 
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PERSEUS. or War. 


_ EUS is ſaid to have 'been employed by Pd. 
las, for the deitroying of Meduſa, who was v 
infeſtuous to the Weſtern Parts of the World, and 
eſpecially about the utmoſt Coalts of Hiberia. A Mon 
ſter ſo dire and horrid, that by her only aſpect ſhe 
turned Men into Stones. This Meduſa alone of all the 
Gorgons was mortal, the reſt not ſubje& to Death. Pe. 
ſeus therefore preparing himſelf for this noble entes 
priſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by thre: 
of the Gods : Mercury gave him Wings annexed t 
his Heels, Pluto a Helmer, Pallas a Shield and a Logk 
ing-Glaſs. Notwithſtanding (although he were thy 
furniſhed) he went not-diretly to Meduſa, but fir 
to the Gree, which by the Mothers ſide were Siſter 
to the Gorgons, Theſe Gree from their Birth wer 
Hoar-headed, reſembling old Women. They had bu 
one only Eye, and one Tooth among them all ; bog 
which, ſhe that had occaſion to go abro2d, was wont 
to take with her, and at her return to lay them down 
again. This Eye and Tooth they lent to. Perſens ; and 
ſo finding himſelf throughly furniſhed for the effec 
of his deſign, haſtens towards Meduſa. Her he fou 
ſleeping, and yet durſt nor preſent himfeif with hs 
Face towards her, leſt ſhe ſhould awake ; but turning 
his head atide, beheld her in Pallzs's Glafs, and (by 
this means directing his blow) cut off her head ; from 
whoſe Blood- guſhing out, inſtantly came Pqgaſ{ys, the 
Flying-Horſe. Her head thus {mote off, Perſers beſtow 
on Pallas her Shield, which yet retained this vertue, 
that whatſoever looked upon it, ſhou'd become as ſt 
pid as a Stone, or like one Planet-ſtrucken, 

This Fable feems to direct the preparation and order, 
that is to be uſed in making of War ; for the more apt 
and conliderate undertaking whereoi, three grave and 
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wholeſome Precepts (favouring of the wiſdom of Pal- 


Bis) are to be obſerved. 


+ Firſt, Thar men do not much tronble themſelves a- 


bout the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nations, ſeeing that 


private poſſeſſions and Empires are enlarged by diffe- 
rent means: For in the augmentation of private Reve- 
nues, the vicinity ot mens Territories is ro be confide- 
red; but in the propagation of Publick Dominions, the 
occaſion and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
be expected ought to be inſtead of vicinity. Certainly 
the Romo»s, what time their - Conquelts towards the 
Weſt ſcarce reacht beyond Liguria, did yet in the Eaſt 
bring all the Provinces as far as the Mountain Taurus 
within the compaſs of their Arms and Command ; and 
therefore Perſeus, although he were bred and born in 
the Eaſt, did nor yet refuſe to undertake an expedition 
eren to the uttermoſt bounds of the Weſt. 
"Secondly, There muſt be a care had that the Mo- 
tives of War be juſt and honourable, for that begets 
an alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that fight, 'as in the 
people that pay, it draws on and procures Aids, and 

ings many other Commodities beſides. But there is 
no pretence to take up Arms more pious, than the ſu 

ling of Tyranny ; under which yoke, the mba, 
e their courage, and are caſt down without heart 
and vigor, as in the ſight of Acduſa. 
# Thirdly, Ie is wiſe:y added, that ſeeing there were 
three Gorgons (by which Wars are repreſented) Perſeus 
andertook her only that was mortal ; that is, he made 
choice of ſuch a kind of War as was likely to be ef- 
feed and brought to a period, not purſuing vaſt and 
endleſs hopes, | 

The furniſhing of Perſeus with neceſſaries was that 
which only advanced his attempt, and drew Fortune to 
be of his fide; for he had ſpeed from Mercury, concea- 
ing of his Counſels from Orcss, and Providence from 
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. Neither is. it without an Allegory, and that full of 
matter too, that thoſe Wings of Celeriry were faſtne by 
- to Perſeus his Heels, and not to his Ankles, to his Fee $9! 
and not to his Shoulders ; becauſe ſpeed and celeritygh® 
required, not ſo much in the firſt preparations for War" 
as in thoſe things which feeond and yield aid to rhe 
firft; for there is no Error in War more frequent, tha 
that Proſecutions and Subſidiary forces do fail to a 
{wer the alacrity of the firſt onſets. 

Now for that Helmet which Pluto gave him, power. Y® 
ful ro make. men inviſible, the Moral is plain ; bat tha Lox 
twofold. gift of Providence (to wit, the Shield ant 
Looking Glaſs) is full of Morality ; for :that kind of f 
Providence, which hke a Shield avoids the force of wh 
blows, is not alone neetful, but that alſo by which the, 
firength and motions, and Counfels of the Enemy ,. 
are deſcryed,” as in the-Looking Glaſs of Pallas, * > 

But Perf us, albeit he were ſuthiciently furniſhed with 
aid and courage, yet was he to do one thing of ſpead I's 
importance before he entred the Liſts with this MonſtezB% 
and that was to have ſome intelligence with the Graf" 
Theſe Gree are Freaſons which may be termed the #F* 
ſters of War not deſcended of the ſame ſtock, but fn {'* 
unlike in Nobility of Birth ; for Wars are generous and 
heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and ignoble. Ther}* 
deſcription is elegant, for they are ſaid to be Gray-hes U_ 
ded, and like old Women from their Birth ; by reaſon 
that Traytors are continually vext with cares and tr 
pidations. Bur all their ſtrength (before they breatY' 
ut into open Rebellions) contiſts either in an Eye or 
in a Tooth; for eyery faQion alienated from anyl{* 
State, contemplates and bites. Beſides, this Eye and} * 
Tooth is asit were common; for whatſoever they can 
learn and know, 1s delivered and carried from one w* 
another by the hands of Faction. And; as'concerningÞ5 
the Tooth, they do all bite alike, and-ſing the ſamsFF 
long ; ſo thar hear one, and you hear all. Perſcus there FY 
fore was to dcal with theſe Gree for the love of _ 7 
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». fye and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, theig Tooth 
Foes to ſow rumors and ſtir up envy, and to moleſt and: 
ry a puble the Minds of men. Theſe things therefore be- 
War xg thus diſpoſed and prepared, he addreſſes himſelf ro 
) the - Action of War, and ſets upon Mc4«ſa as ſhe ſlept ; 
than ſor 2 wiſe Captain will ever aſſault his Enemy, when 
 n-f{is. is unprepared and moſt ſecure; and then is there 
uſe of Pallzs her Glaſs: For moſt men, before it 
wer. lame to the puſh, can acute! pry into and diſcern their 
cha Ylpemies eſtarg ; bur the beſt uſe of this Glaſs is in the 
ant point of danger, that the manner of it may be 
d off conſidered, as that the terror may not diſcourage; 
e of which is ſignified by that looking into this Glaſs with 
the tte face turned from Meduſa. | 
my The Monſter's Head being cut off, there follow two 
* elſes. The firſt was, the procreation and raiſing of 
with Bſns, by which may be evidently underſtood Fame, 
ec at (flying thorough the World) proclaims Vidory., 
ſecond is the bearing of: Medu/a's Head in his 
eld ; to which there is no kind of defence for.ex- 
{allency comparable; for the one famous and memorable 
a2 proſperouſly effected and brought to paſs, doth re- 
ſtrain the Motions and Infſolencies of Enemies, and 
makes Envy her ſelf ſilent and amazed. 


y* 


ENDIYMDIN, or a Fauourite. 


IT. is faid, that Zuma was in love with the Shepherd 


anyy . 
F Endymion, and in a ſtrange and unwonted manner 


ewrayed her affeftion : For he lying in a Cave fra- 
CC by Nature under the Mountain Latmus, ſhe of- 
ingFimes deſcended from her Sphere to enjoy his com- 
meFay 2s he ſlept ; and after ſhe had kifled him, aſcend- 
ors £4-up again. Yet notwithſtanding this his idleneſs, 
\cirÞ%8. lleepy ſecurity, did not any on impair his Eſtate 
we Fortune ; for Luxe brought it fo to paſs, that he. 
; 2 alone 
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alone (of all the reſt of the Shepherds) had'his Flog 
in beſt plight, and moſt fruitful, »” TT” 
" This Fable may have reference to the” nature and 
diſpoſitions of Princes ; for they being full of _ 
and prone to jealouſie, do not ealily acquaint Men 
prying and curious Eyes, and as it were of vigilant 
and wakeful diſpoſitions, with the ſecret humours and 
manners of their life ; but fach rather as are of quit 
and obſervant Natures, ſuffering them to do what they 
liſt without further {canting, making as if they wer 
ignorant, and perceiving nothing but of a ſtupid di 
poſition, and poſleſt with ſleep, yiciding unto thenF® 
ſimple obedience, rather than flie complements ; For 
it-plcaſeth Princes nov and then to dcelcend from their 
Thrones or Majeſty (like Luna from the ſuperior Orb) 
and laying aſide their Robes of Dignity (which & 
ways to be cumbred with, wou!d feem a kind of bur 
then) familiarly to converſe with Men of this cot- 
dition, which they think may be done without dar. 
ger ; a quality chiefly noted in Tiberius Cxſar, who 
(of all others) was a Prince moſt ſevere ; yet ſud 
only were gracious in his favour, as being well acquai- 
ted with his diſpoſition, did yet conſtantly difſemb 
as if they knew nothing. This was the Cuſtom alſo 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, a cautious and" 
wily Prince. Fi 
Neither is it without elegancy, that the cauſe of ©, 
&ymicn is mentioned in the Fable, becauſe that it is 
thing uſual with ſuch as arg the Favqurites of Princg, 
to have certain pleaſant retiring laces, Whither to Ift- Rn 
vite, them for recteation' both of Body and” Mind fl 
and that without hurt or prefudice to their Fortunes aFp 
ſo. And indced theſe kind of Fayourites are Ma, 
commonly well to paſs ; for Princes, although perat: ; 
venture they promote them not" ever to Places of re I 
nour, yer do they advance thein ſufficiently by theth, 
tavour' and counterance :* Neither do they affect chem ke 
thus, only to {ervethtir own turn'; bar are _ ? 
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mich them now and then with great Dignities, and 
5 _ 6 
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The Siſter of the GIANTS, or Fame. 


quielf is a Poetical Relation, that the Giants begotten 
- hex of che Earth, made War upon Fupiter, and the 
wallather Gods ; and by the force of Lightning , the 
refiſted and overthrawn. Whereat the Eart 
Wang excitated to wrath , in revenge of her Chil- 

ren brought forth Fame, the youngelt Siſter of the 


their ganrs 
Orb) Ape 
h a Wam terra 'parens ira irritate Deorum, 


Extremam (ut prokibemt) Cao Enceladoque ſororem 
Progenutt -— 


coh- 
= Provok'd by wrathful Gods, the Mother Earth 
16} Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter, Birth. 


«The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus : By the 
earth, is ſignified the Nature of the Vulgar, always 
woln and malignant, and ſtill broaching new ſcandals 
wainſt Superiors, and having gotten fix opportunir 
Irs up Rebels and Sedicious Perſons, that with impr- 
us courage do moleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſub- 
ert their Eſtates ; but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natu- 
diſpoſition of the People {till leaning to the viler 
; Port, (being impatient of Peace and Tranquility, } 
Mpread Rumours, raiſe malicious Slanders , repini 
\huperings, infamous Libels, and others of that kin i 
$0 he derraction of them that are in Authority : $0 
488 Rebellious Actions, and Seditious Reports, differ 
nothing ir kind and Blood, but *s it were in Sex on- 
+Þ):5 the one ſort being Maſculine, and the ocher Femi- 
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ACTAEON and PENTHEUS, or a Co 
| ous Man. | | 


He curiofty of Men, in prying into (ecrets, and 
coveting with an undiſcreet defire to attain the 
knowledge of things forbidden, is ſet forth by the And, 
ents in two other Examples: The one of 4#;con, the 6 
ther of Pentheus. 

Aﬀtzon having unawares, and as it were by chat 
beheld Diana naked, was turned into a Stag, and & 
voured by his own Dogs. 

And Pentheus climbing up into a Tree, with a defi 
to be a ſpeator of the hidden ſacrifices of Bacchus, wa 
ftrucken with ſuch a kind of frenſie, as that wharſhe 
ver he lookt upon, he thought it always double, ſup 
poſing (among other things) he ſaw two Suns, ai 
two Thebes ; infomuch that running towards Thebz, 

. ſpying another Thebes, inſtantly turned back again, and 
o kept ſtill running forward and backward with pert 
tual unreſt, 3 | 
' 
Eumenidam weluti demens wvidit agmina Pentl eu:, 
Er Solem geminum, duplices ſe oftendere Thebas, 
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Pentheus amaz'd, doth troops of furics pie ; 
And Sun, and Thebes ſeem double to his Eye. 


| The firſt of the Fables pertains to the ſecrets of Prin- 
ges, the ſecond to Divine Myſteries. For thoſe ca} 

are near about Princes, and come to the knowledge 
more ſ=crets than they wauld have them, do certainly 
incur great hatred. * And: therefore, (ſuſpeting that 
they are ſhot at, and opportunities watcht » cir '0- 
yerthrow,) do lead their liyes like. Stags, fearful. ahd 
full of ſuſpicion. And ithappens oftentimes that thar 
p2rvants, and thoſe of their Houſhold, (to inſinuay 
W into 
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"Þ jato.. the Prince's favour) do accuſe them to their de- 
fraffion ; for againſt whomſoever the Princes diſplea- 
'Þ fare is known, look how many ſervants that Man hath, 
and you ſhall find them for the moſt part ſo many 
Traytors unto him, that his end may prove to be like 

and} At econ's. 
- The other is the miſery of Penthews : For that by the 
height of Knowledge and Nature in 4p — 1 ha- 
ring climbed, as it were, into a Tree, do with raſh 
girempts (unmindful of their frailty) pry into the ſe- 
grets of Divine Myſteries, and are juſtly plagued with 
perpetual inconſtancy, and with wavering and per- 
conceits : For ſeeing the light of Nature is one 
wing, and of Grace another ; it happens ſo-to them 
wil they faw two Sw. And ſeeing the Actions of 
te, and degrees of the Will to depend on the Un- 
ding, it fallows that they doubt, are inconſtant 
no. leſs in Will than in Opinion ; and ſo in like man- 
ner they may be ſaid to ſee two Thebes : For by The- 
bs (ſing there was the habitation and refuge of Pen- 
theus) 1s meant the end of Actions. Hence it comes 
to paſs that they know not whither they go, but as di- 
+} ftracted and unreſolved in the ſcope of their intentions, 
are in all things carried about with ſudden Paſſions of 

the Mind. 


”A 


ORPHEUS, or Philoſophy, 


cha 1 her tale of Orpieus, though common, -had never 
the fortune to be fitly applied in every point. It 

nly} may ſeem to repreſent the Image of Philoſophy : For 
thay the Perſon of Orpheus (a Man admirable and divine, 
0-4 and fo excellently $killed in all kind of harmony, that 
andy with his ſweet raviſhing Muſick he did as it were 
charm - and allure all things to follow him) may car- 
Ty @ ſingular deſcription of Philoſophy : For = la- 
, «- ours 
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bours. of Orpheus do Tb far exceed' the Tabonts of Hegeaii 
kes in dignity and 'efitaey; as th& Works of Wildoni/! 
excel the Works of Fortitude.  ') bo 
"Orpheus for the 16ve' he bare t his Wife, ſnatche,: 
as it were, from him by unrimely: Death, refolved to 
go down to Hell with his Harp, to try if he might 
obtain her of the inferna} power. 'Neither were: his. 
hopes : fruſtrated : For having appeefed chem with'the' 
melodious ſound of his yoice and'touch, prevailed at 
lengeh' {> far, as hut they granted him leave eo takes 
her away with him ; - but on this condition, chat? the? 
ſhould follow him, and he not to- look back upon'herp 
till he came'to the light of the i1pper World ; © which 
he (impacienc of,,*out 'of inve a4tf-care, and thinking 
that he was in a manner paſt ail danger) neverthelels 
violated, infomuch that the Covenant is hroken; and 
ſhe forthwith tumibles' back again headlong into' Hell, 
Orpheus falling intq'a'deep melancholy, became x coms 
temner of Women kind; and bequeathed himſeif,-to'g 
ſolitary life in the Defarts ; where; by the ſame me- 
lody of his voice ahd Harp, he'firſt drew ail manner 
of wild Beaſts unto him, (who forgetful of their fas 
vage hiercenefs, and caſting off the precipitate prove- 
cations 'of luſt and fury; not' caring to fatiate their 
yoracity by hunting after prey) as at a Theatre in 
fawning and reconciled amity one towards another, 
ſtanding all at the gaze about him, and attentively 
lend their Ears "to. his Muſick. - Neither is this all ; 
for ſo great was' the power and alluding force of this 
harmony, that he drew the Woods, and moved the 
very Stones to come and place themſelves in an order- 
ly and decent faſhion about him. Theſe things ſuc- 
ceeding happily, 'and with great-admiration for a time; 
at length certain” Thracian Women -(poſſelt with the 
ſpirit of Baceb4s,) made ſach a horrid and ſtrange noiſe 
with their Cornet; that the found of Orpheus s Harp 
could no more” bs heard, infomuch- as-that harmony, 
which" was the kond of t'at -Order and Society bang 
| » difſolved, 
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"Either unto Death as before: Neither did the Trees or 
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ages Afſolved, all -diforder began again ; and 'the Beaſts, 


(rrurning to” their wonted Nature) purſued one ano- 


Stones remain any longer in their places: And Orphens 
timſelf was by thefe Female furies torn in pieces, and: 
fattered al! over the Defart. For whoſe cruel Death 
the-River. Helicon (ſacred to the Muſes) in horrible in- 
dignation, hid his Head under ground, and raiſed it 
pain in another place. 
he meaning of this Fable ſeems to be thus : Or- 
- Mufick'is of two ſorts, the one appeaſing the In- 
nal Powers, the other attracting Beaſts and Trees, 
The firſt may be fitly applied co: Natural Philoſophy, 
the' ſecond to Moral or Civil Diſcipline. | 
"The moſt noble work of Natural Philoſophy, is the 
Reſtitution and Renovarton' of things corruptible ; the 
other (as a lefſer degree of it) the Preſervation of Bo- 
dies in their Eſtates, detaining them from diflolution 
nd putrefaction ; and if this 'gift'may be in Mortaks, 
ainly it can 'be done by no other means than by 
the due and exquiſite __—_ of Nature, as by the me- 
lody. and delicate touch of an Inſtrument. Bur ſeeing. 
it is of all things moſt difficult, it is ſeldom or never 
attained unto; and in all ttkelthood for no other reaſon, 
more than through curious diligence and untimely im- 
patience. And therefore Philofophy hardly able to 
produce fo ' excellent an effet- in apenſive himour, 
{and that without cauſe) bufies her ſelf about Humane 
Objects, and by Perſuaſion and Eloquence, inſinuatin 
the love of Vertue, Equity, and Concord in the min 
of Men; draws multitudes of People to a Society, 
makes them ſubjects to Laws, obedient to Government, 
and forgetful of their unbridled Aﬀections, whil it 
A386 ear to Precepts, and ſubtnit *themſelves to 
— apy - whetice follows the building of Houſes, 
of Towns, planting of Fields and Orchards, 
with Trees and the like, 'inſomuch that it would nor 
te amiſs to ſay;* "That even thereby Stones" arid Woods 
wers 


we'd . 
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were called together and ſetled in order. And af 
ſerious trial made and fruſtrated about the reſtoring of 
a body mortal ; this care of Civil affairs follows in his f* 
due place : becauſe by a plain demonſtration of the ung, 
vitable neceſlity of death, Mens minds are moved to 
ſoek Eternity by the fame and glory of their Merits. 
is alſo wiſely ſaid in the Fable, that Orpheus was averl 
from the love of Women and Marriage, becauſe the de- 
lights of Wedlock and.the love of Child:en do for the 
moſt part hinder Men from -enterpriting great and ng- 
ble deſigns for the publick good, holding Poſterity 4 
ſufficient ſtep to Immortalicy without Actions. 

Beſides even the.very works of Wiſdom (although 
amongſt all Humane things they do moſt excel) do ne 
verthel&{s meet with their periods. For it happens that 
(after Kingdoms and Commogwealths have fouriſhel 
for a time) even Tumules, and Seditions, and Wars & 
riſe; in. the mid'ſt of which hurly-burlies, firſt Law 
are ſilent, Men return to the pravity of their Natures; 
Fields and Towns are w and depopulated ; and- 
then (if their fury continue) Learning and Philoſophy, 
muſt needs be diſ-membred ; ſo that a few Fragments 
only, and in ſome places will be found like the ſcatte- 
red Boards of Shipwrack, ſo as a barbarous Age mult 
follow ; and the Streams of Hellicon being hid under the 
Earth, (untill the Viciffitude of things paſling, ) they 
break out again, and appear in ſome other remote Na- 
eion, h—_ not perhaps in the ſame Climare. | 


——_—_ 


COF LUM, or Beginnings. 


E have it from the Poets by Tradition, that Cor-. 

lum was the Ancientelt of the Gods, and that his 
Members of, Generation were cut off by his Son Saturs., 
Saturn. had many Children, but devoured them as ſoon. 
a thoy were born ; Jupiter qnly eſcape, who being 
| + come 
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to - Man's eftate, thruſt Saturn his Father into 
al, and ſo uſurped the Kingdom. Moreover he pa- 
* {ied off his Father's Genitals with the fame Faulchion 
that Saturn diſmembred Celum, and caſt them into the 
2; from whence came Yenus. Not long after this, 
Fapiter being ſcarce ſerled and confirmed in this King- 
) was invaded by two memorable Wars. The 
firſt of the 7irans, inthe ſupprefling of which Sol (who 
done of all the 7irans Favouring Fupiter's ſide) took 
wing great pains. The ſecond was of the Giants, 

m Fupite#' himſelf deſtroyed with Thunderbolts : 
and fo all Wars being ended, he reigned ſecure. 

*'This Fable ſeems enigmatically to ſhew from whence 
al chings took their beginning, not much differing 
from that Opinion of Philoſophers, which Democritus 
aherwards laboured to maintain, attributing Etcerniry 
to the firſt Matter, and not to the World. In which 
becomes ſomewhat near the truth of Divine Writ, tel- 
bs of a - pq Mafs, before the beginning 
ofthe ſix days Work. | 
"The meaning of the Fable is this: By Celum ma 
be underſtood that vaſt concavity, or vaulted compals 
that comprehends all Matter : and by Saturn may be 
meant the matter itſelf, which takes from his Parens 
al power of generating; for the univerſality or whole 
Bulk of Matter always remains the ſame, neither in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing in-reſpe& of the quality of its 
Nature : But by the Divers agitations and motions of 
it, were firſt produced imperfect, and'ill agreeing com- 
— | poſitions of thirigs, making as it were certain Worlds 
r Proofs or Eflays, and 1o in proceſs of time a per- 
f& Fabrick or Structure was framed, which ſhould 
ſtill retain and keep his form. And therefore the Go- 
vernmenc of the firſt Age was ſhadowed by the King- 
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ls dony of Satwrm, who for the frequent diffolutions and 
. | fort: continuances of things was aptly feigned to de- 
n_ | '9arhis Children. The ſucceeding Government was 
7 G&cyphered by. the Reign of Fupirer, who confined 


$4 thoſe 
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thoſe.continual Mutations -unto -Ziartarus, 'a place fig 
nifying Perturbation. [This place [ſeems .to be all thif 
middle place berween the lower fuperficjes of Heavey 
and the Centre of the Earth: in which-all perrackil 
ons, and frapility, and mortality or corruption ax 
frequent: During the former Generation of things 
the time of Saturn's Reign, Venus'was not born: for 
long as in the univerſalicy of Matter, Diſcord was be: 
ter and more prevalent than Concord; it was necellary 
that there ſhould be total. dillolution or mutation, and 
that in the-. whole Fabrick. And by this: kind of Ge 
neration were Creatures produced before Saturn wa 
deprived of his Genitals. When this ceaſed, that other 
which wrought by Venus, immediately came in, conf 
ſting in ſecled and preyalent concord of things, ſo that 
Mutation ſhould be only in reſpect of the parts, the uni: 
verſal Fabrick remaining whole and.inviolate. 

Saturn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt down into 
Hell, but not deſtroyed end utterly extinguiſht, bs 
cauſe there was an Opinion that the World ſhould 
lapſe into the old Chaos and interregrum again, whit 
Lucretius prayed might not happen 1n his time: j 


bp] 


Nm. Q. 2 mn gp e- 


Quod procul 4 nobis flectat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 


Of guiding Providence be gracious, 

That this Dooms-day be far remoy d from us ; 
And grant, that by us it may be expected, 
Rather than on us, in our times effected. 


For afterwards the World ſhould ſubſiſt by its owt 
quantity -and power. Yet from the beginning ther 
was no reſt: for in the Celeſtial Regions there firſt fob 
lowed notable Mutations, which by the - power of the 
Sun (predominating over ſuperiour: Bodies) were þ 
quieted, that the-ſtate of the World ſhould be conſe 
ved: and afterwards (in inferior Bodies) by the dup 
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teſling ap4 TY .of Inupſpes. Tempeſts, 
d: enera quakes, a':more 
arable h _— and Tranquility of things ollowed. 
of this Fable. it may convertibly be ſaid, That the 
ble contains Philoſophy, and Phi olophy again the 
le: For we know by Faith, that all theſe things are 
nothing elſe but the long ſince ceaſing and failing Ora- 
of Senſe, ſeeing that both the and Fabrick 
oh World are moſt truly referred to a Creator. 


ttt 
P 
—— —— 
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PROTEVUS, or Matter. 


THE Poets ſay that Proteus was Neptune's Herds-man, 
.a grave Sire, and fo excellent a Prophet; that he 
might well be termed thrice: excellent: tor he knew 
got. only things to, come, but even things paſt. as well as 
eſent ; ſo that beſides his skill in Divination, he was 
Meſſenger and Interpreter. of. al}, Antiquities, and 
dden Myliteries. , The place of his abode was a huge 
vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was every day at noon 
to.count his Flock of Sea-calves, and then to goto oy. 
could 


| Moreover he that deſired his advice in any thing, 


5 no other means. obtain it, but by catching. him in 


(| Manacles, and holding him faſt therewith ; who ne- 
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vertheleſs to be at liberty would turn himſelf ingo all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; ſometimes 
into Fire, ſomerimes into Water, ſometimes into-the 
ſhape of Beaſts, and the like, tilYat length he were. re- 
ftored to his own Form again. 7 

.. This Fable may ſeem to unfold the ſecrets of Nature 
and the properties of Marrer. For under the Perſon of 
Proteus, the firſt Matter (which next to God is the An- 


denteſt thing may be repreſented: For Matter dwells 


inthe concavity ot:Heaven, as in a Cave. 


þ {He is Neptune's bond-man, becauſe the Operations and 


enlacions of Matter are chiefly exerciſed in liquid 
es. 4 His 
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His Pleck-or Mend Teems'ro, be Horhing bur the of 
dtiary Species of ſeriſihle Creitures, 'Plarits and Metiy 
at which Matter Tecins+6 diff and.as jt were ſpendy 
Rf; fo that after the forming and perfedting of thi 
Kinds; (having &ided'#s is were her Task,)- the ſeany 
to ſleep and take her reſt, not attempting the' com. 
oficien of more Species, And this may be thy 
Fort of Profetiis counting of his Flock, and of ti 
ſleeping. + | 3 
__ Now this is faid to_ be done, not in the morning 
nor in theevening, but at noon ; to wit, at ſuch time 
as is moſt fit, and eenvenient- far: che perfecting and 
bringing forth of Species our of Matter, duly prepared 
and prediſpoſed, and in, the middle, as it were be 
eween their beginning and declinations, which we 
know fufficiently (out of the Holy Hiſtory) to he 
dofte about the time” of the Creation : for then by 
the power of that Divine Word (Producat,) Matte t 
the Ereator's command did congregate it ſelf (nothy 
ambages or turninps, but inſtantly ) to the produdtinn 
of its work into an At and Conſtitution. of Specs 
And thus far have we the Narration of Protexs, (ite 
and anreſtrained,) together with his Flock compleat: 
for the univerſality of things, with their ordi 
Structures and Compoſitions of Species, bears the fat 
of matter, not limited and conſtrained, and of the 
Flock-talſo of material beings. Nevertheleſs if any 
expert Minifter of Nature, ſhall encounter Matter by 
main force, -yexing 'and urging her with intent and 
purpoſe tb- reduce her to nothing ; ſhe contrariwik 
(ſeeing annihilation and abſolute deftrution cannot 
be effected by the Omni of God) being thu 
caught in the ſtraits 0 neceſiry, doth change and 
turn her ſelf into divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes of 
things, ſo that at length (by terching a circuic as 8 
were) ſhe comes to a period, and (it the force cot 
tinue) betakes her felf to her former being. The re 
fon of which conſtraint or binding, will be mers Þ 
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ke ele and expedite, if matter be laid hold on by Mana- 
Fl des, that is, Extremities. 
2. Now whereas it is feigned that Proters was a Pro- 
af phet, well skilled in three differences of Times, it hath 
S0o excellent Agreement with the Nature of Matter": 
"for it is necefſary that he that will know the Properties 
6 ind Proceedings of Matter, ſhould compreherid in his 
of Underſtanding the fur of all things, which i:ave been, 
which are, or Which ſhall be, although no Know- 


ah ledge can extend fo tar as to ſingular, and indivieual 
and ___ _ 
ared 

: e MEMNON, or a Touth too forwaid. 
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He Poets ſay, that Mcmmon was the Son of 4ure- 
rs, who (adorned with beautiful Armour, and 
amared with popular Applauſe,) came to the Trojen 
War ; where (in raſh Boldneſs, haſting unto, and 
*( hicſting after Glory,) he enters into, ſingle Combat 
with Achilles, the valianteſt of all theGrecians, by whoſe 
werful hand he was there ſlain, But Jupiter pitying 
deſtruction, ſent Birds to modulate certain lamenta- 
ble, and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Fu- 
neral Obſequies. Whoſe Statue alſo (the Sun refledting 
on it with his Morning Beams) did uſually, as is re- 
ported ſend forth a mournful Sound. 
This Fable may be applied to the unfortunate deſti- 
hies of ” vp young Men, who like the Sons of A4«- 
ra, (puffed up with the glittering ſhew of vanity, 
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and oftentation,) attempt actions above their ſtrength, 
and provoke, and preſs the moſt valiant Heroes to com- 
bate with them ; ſo that (meeting with their over- 
match) they are vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed ; whoſe 
untimely Death is oft accompanied with much pity 
and commiſeration. For among all the Diſaſters that 
Gan happen to Mortals, —_ is. none fo lamientable, 
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and ſo powerful to move compallion, as the flower of 
Vertue cropt with too ſudden a Miſchance. Neither 
hath it been often known that Men in their green yean 
become ſo loathlome, and odious, as that at their 
Deaths either Sotrow is ſtinted, or Commiſeration mg- 
derated ; but that Lamentation and Mourning do ngt 
only flutter 2bout their Obſequies, like thoſe Funerll 
Birds ; brt this pitiful Commiſeration doth continue 
for a jong ſpace, and ſpecially by Occaſions, and ney 
Mciions, and. beginning of great Matters, as it wer 
by the Morning-Rays of the Sur, their Paſlions and 
Deſires are renewed. 


_—_———. 


TITHONUS, or Satiety. 


IT is elegantly feigned, that Tithonus was the Part 
mour of 4urora, who (deſirous to enjoy his Cot 
DAany) petitioned Fupiter that he might never die; 
ut, (through Womaniſh overſight) forgetting to in- 
ſert this clauſe in her Petition, that he might not with 
al grow old, and feeble ; it followed that he was on- 
ly Freed from the. condition. of Mortality ; but for old 
Age, that came upan him in a marvellous, and miſe 
rable faſhion, agreeable to the ſtate of thoſe who cat 
not die, yet every day grow weaker and weaker with 
Age : Infomuch that Jupiter in commiſeration of that 
his Miſery,) did at length metamorphoſe him into 4 
Graſs-hopper. 

This Fable ſeems to be an ingenious CharaRer, or 
Deſcription of Pleaſure, which in the beginning, and 
as it were, in the morning, ſeems-to be pleaſant and 
delightful, that Men defire, th. 7 might enjoy , and 


monopolize it for ever unto themſelves, unmindful of 


thar Satiety, .and Loathing, which (like old age,) wit 
come upon them before they be aware. And fo it 
laſt, (when the uſe of Pleaſure leaves Men, the you 
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and Aﬀection not yer yielding unto Death,) it comes 
to paſs that . Men pleaſe themſelves enly by talking, 
and commemorating thoſe things which brought plea- 
ſure unto then in the flower of their Age, which may 
be obſerved in libidinous Perſons, and alſo in Men of 
Military Profeſſions ; the one delighting in beaſtly 
Talk, the other boaſting of their valorous Deeds, like 
—— whoſe Vigour conſiſts only in their 
0iCE. 


_— 


JUNO'S SUITOR, or Baſeneſs. 


T He Poets ſay, that Jupiter to enjoy his luſtful De- 
lights, took upon him the ſhape of fundry Crea- 
Wo as of 4 Bull, of an Eagle, of Swan, and of @ 
Iden Shower ; but being a Suitor to Funo, he came 
in a Form .moſt ignoble and baſe, an Object full of 
contempt and ſcorn, reſembling indeed a miſerable 
Cuckow,weather beaten with Rain and Tempeſt,numb d, 
quaking, and half dead with Cold. 
- This Fable is wiſe, and ſeems to be taken out of the 
Bowels of Morality ; the ſenſe of it being this, That 
Men boaſt not too much of themſelves, thinking by 
dſtentation of their own worth, to infinuate them= 
ſelves into eſtimation and favour with Men. The 
eſs of ſuch intentions being for the moſt part mea- 
r& by the nature and diſpoſition of thoſe ro whom 
Men ſue for Grace ; who, if of themſelves they be en- 
towed. with no gitts and Ornaments of Nature, but 
are only of haughty and malignant Spirits, (intimated 
by the Perſon of Fwuno,) then are Suitors to know 
that it is good policy to omit all kind of appearance 
that may any way ſhew their own leaſt Praiſe or Worth $ 
and that they much deceive themſelves in caking any 


veher courſe. Neither is ir enough to ſhew deformity 
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in Obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo appear even abje& 
and baſe in their very Perſons. 


CUPID, or an Atom. 


Hat which the Poets fay of Cupid, or Love, can- 
not properly be attributed to one and the ſelf 
ſame Perſon ; and yet the difference is ſuch, that, (by 
rejecting the Confulion of Perſons,) the Similitude may 
be received. 

They ſay, that Loweis the ancienteſt of all the Gods, 
and of all things elſe except Chaos, which they hold 
tobe a Contemporary with it. Now as touching Chay, 
that by the Ancients was never dignified with Divine 
Honour, or with the Title of the God. And as for 
Love, they abſolutely bring him in without a Father; 
only ſome arc of opinion, that he came of an Egp 
that was laid by Nox, and that on Chaos he begat the 
God, and all things elſe. There are four things attri- 
buted to him, perpetual Infancy, Blindneſs, Naked- 
neſs, and an Archery. There was alſo another Love, 
which was the youngeſt of the Gods, and he, they ſay, 
was the Son of Venus. On this alſo they beſtow the 
Attributes of the elder Love, as in ſome ſort we'll apply 
unto him. 

This Fable tends, and looks to the Cradle of Nature 
Love ſeeming to be the appetite or deſire of the Girl 
Matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the natural motion of 
the Atom, which is that Ancient and only Power that 
Forms and Faſhions all things out of Matter, of which 
there is no Parent, that is to ſay, no Cauſe, ſeeing eve: 
ry Cauſe is as a Parent to its effe&t.. Of this power or 
virtue there can be no Cauſe in Nature (as for God, we 
aiways except him, ) for nothing was before it, and 
therefore no efficient Cauſe of it. Neither was there 
ary thing better known to Natuie, and thercfore 
ther 
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ther Genus nor Form. Wherefore whatſoever it is, PO- 
ſrive it is, and 'but inexpreftible. Moreover, it the 
manner and procecding of it were to be conceived, yet 
could it not be by any Caule, ſeeing that /nexe unto 
God, ) it is the Cauſe of Cauſes, it ſelf only without 
any Cauſe. And perchance there is no likelihood that 
the mannerof it may be contained or comprehended 
within the narrow compaſs of humane ſearch. Noe 
without reaſon therefore it is feign d to come of an Egg 
which was laid by Nox. Certainly the Divine Philoto- 
grants fo much. 

Eccl. 3. It. Cuntta fecit tempeſtatibus ſuis pulchra, &* 
mundur tradidit diſputationibus ecrum, ita tamen ut non inve- 
wat homo opus, quod operatus eff Deus, principio ad finem, 
That is, he hath made every thing beautiful in their 
Seaſons, alſo he hath ſet the World in their Medicati- 
ons; yet Man cannot find the Work that God hath 
wrought, from the beginning even to the end: For 
the principal Law of Nature, or Power of this Delire, 
created (by God,) in theſe parcels of things, for con- 
curring and meeting together, (from whoſe Repetitions 
and Multiplications all Variety of Creatures proceeded, 
and were compoſed,) may dazle the Eyes of Men's 
Underfſtandings, and comprehended it can hardiy be. 
The Greek Philoſophers are. obſerved to be very acute 
and diligent in ſearching out the material Principles of 
things ; but in the beginnings of motion (wherein con- 


fiſts all the efficacy of operation, ) they are nagſigas 


and weak, and in this that we handle, they ſcem to 
be altogether blind, and ſtammering ; for the. Opinion 
of the Peripatericks concerning the appetite of Matter, 
cauſed by privation, .is in a manner nothing eife but 
Words, which rather ſound, than ſignifie any Reality. 
And thoſe that refer it unto God, do very well ; but 
then they leap up, they aſcend not by degrees; far 
doubtleſs there is one chief Law ſubordinate to God, in 
which all natural things concur and meet, the ſame 
that in the fore-cited Scripture is demonſtrated in theſe 

R 3 Words, 
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Words, Opus quod operatus eſt Dews 2 principio {que ad þ. 
mem ; the Work that God hath wrought from the be. 
ginning even to the end. But Democritus, which ens 
ered more dceply into the conſideration of this point, 
after he had conceived an Atom, with ſome ſmall di. 
menſion and form, he attributed unto it one only de. 
ſire, or firſt motion, ſimply, or abſolutely, and ano. 
ther comparatively, or in reſpe&t; for he onge that 
all things did properly tend to the Centre of the World, 
whereof thoſe Bodies which were more material, de- 
ſcend with ſwifter motion, and thoſe that had leſs Mat- 
ter, did, on the contrary, tend upward. But this Me- 
ditation was very ſhallow, containing leſs than was ex- 
pedicgt; for neither the turning of the Celeſtial Bodig 
in a round, nor ſhutting and opening of things, may 
ſeem to be reduced or applied to this beginning. And 
as for that opinion of Epicurus, concerning-the caſual 
declination and agitation of the Atom, it is but a mere 
Toy, and ap lain evidence, that he was ignorant of that 
Point. Ir is therefore more apparent (than we could 
wiſh, that this Cupid, or Love, remains as yet clou- 
ded under the ſhades of Night. Now as concernin 
his Attributes; He is elegantiy deſcribed with ———_— 
Infancy, or Childhood ; becauſe compound Bodies they 
ſeem greater, and more ſtricken in years: Whereas the 
firſt Seeds of things, or Atoms, they are little, and di- 
minute, and alſo in their Infancy. 

He is alſo well feigned to be naked, becauſe all com- 
pound PFodies, to a Man rightly judging, ſeem to be 
apparelled and cloathed, and nothing to be properly 
naked but the- firft Particles of things. 

Concerning his. Blindneſs, the Allegory is full of 
Wiſdom ; for this Lowe, or Defite (wharſgever it be) 
feems to 'have bur little Providence, as direfing ' his 
pace and motion by that which it pereeives neareſi; 
not unlike blind men that go by feeling: More admirs- 
ble then, muſt that chief divine Providence, be, which 
(from things empty and dettitute of Providence, and 
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& it were, b.ind,) by a conſtant and fatal Law, pro- 
duceth ſo excellent an Order and Beauty of Things. 

The laſt Thing which is attributed to Love, is Ar- 
chery; by which is meant, that his Virtue is ſuch, as 
that ic works upon a diſtane Obje& ; becauſe that what- 
ſvever operates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, an 
Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds the Being both 
of Atoms and Vacuity, muſt needs infer, that the Vir- 
re of the Arom reacheth to a diſtant Obje& ; for if 
it were not ſo, there could be no motion at all, by rea- 
ſon of the interpoſition of YVacuiry ; but all things 
would ſtand ſtone ſtill, and remain 1mmoveable. 

Now as touching that other o_- or Love, he may 
well be termed the youngeſt of the Gods, becauſe he 
could have no being before the conſtitution of Species. 
And in his deſcription the Allegory may be applied 
and traduced to manners: Nevertheleſs he holds fome 
kind of conformity with the Elder ; for Venus doth gee 
nerally ſtir up a deſire of Conjun&tion and Procreati- 
on, and Cupid her Son doth apply this deſire to ſome 
individual Nature; fo that the general diſpoſition comes 
from Venus, the more exa&t ſympathy from Cupid: the 
one derived from Cauſes more near, the other from Be- 

innings more remote and fatal, and as it were from 

e elder Cpid, of whom every exquiſite ſympathy doth 


depend. 


DIOMEDES, or Zeal. 


dp ne x ooh flouriſhing with great Fame and 
Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high Fa- 
your with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (being indeed 
forwarder than he ſhould have” been) not to forbear 
Venus-2 jot, if he encountered with her in Fight ; which 
very boldly he performed, wounding her in the right 


Arm. This preſumptuous Fact he carried clear for a 
R 4 while; 
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while, and being honoured and renowned for his ma, 
Dy heroick Deeds, at laſt returned into his own Coun. 
try, where finding himſelfhard beſtgad with domeſtick 
Troubles, fled into Italy, betaking himfelf to the Prg- 
tection of Foreigners where in the beginning he wa 
fortunate and royally entertained by King Daunus with 
{ſumptuous Gifts, raiſing many Statues in honour of 
him throughouthis Dominions. But upon the very firſt 
Calamity that hapned unto this Nation whereunto he 
w8s fled for Succour, King Daunus enteis into a Con- 
ceit with himfelf that he had entertained a wicked 
Gueſt into his Family, and a Man odious to the God- 
deſs, and an Impugner of their Divinity, that had dz. 
red, with his Sword, to affault and wound that God. 


deſs, who, in their Religion, they held it Sacrilepe 


ſo much as to touch. Therefore, that he might expy- 
ate his Countrey's Guilt, (nothing reſpecting the Du- 
ties of Hoſpitality, when the Bonds of Religion tied 
him with a more reverend regard) ſuddenly ſlew Dic- 
medes, commanding withal that his Trophies and Sta- 
tues ſhould be aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Neither was 
it ſafe to: lament this miſerable Deltiny ; but even his 
Companions in Arms, whilſt they mourned at the 
Funeral of their Captain, and filled a!l the places with 
Plaints and Lamentations, were ſuddenly metamor- 
hoſed into Birds like unto Swans, who, when their 
eatly approacheth, ſing melodious and mourntul 
Hymns. © | 
 'This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular Subjed: 
For in any of the Poetical Records, wherein the Heros 
are mentioned, we find not that any one of them, be- 
ſides Diomedes, did ever with his Sword offer Violence 
to any of tne Deiries. And indeed, the Fable feems in him 
to repreſent the nature and fortune of Man, who of 
himſelf, doth propound, 'and male this as the end of 
all bis Actions, to worſhip'ſome Divine Power, or to 
follow ſome Sect of Religion, though never ſo van 
ang ſupertticious, and wich Force and Aris to dn 
|; | | x tne 
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the ſame : For although thoſe bloody Quarrels for Re. 
gion were unknown to Ancients, (the Heathen Gods 
not having ſo much as a touch of that Jealouſie, which 
is an Attribute of the true God, ) yet the Wiſdom of the 
Antient Times ſeems to be ſo copious and full, as that, 
what was not known by Experience, was yet compre- 
hended by Meditations and Fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and convince any Sect of Religi- 
on, (though vain, corrupt, and infamous, ſhadowed 
by the Perſon of Vers, ) not by the force of Argument 
and Doctrine, and Holineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of Examples and Authority, but labour to extirpate 
and root it out by Fire and Sword, and Tortures, are 
encouraged, it may be, thereunto by Pallas; that is, 
by the Acrity of Prudence, and Severity of Judgment, 
by whoſe Vigour and Efficacy, they ſee into the Falti- 
ty and Vanity of theſe Errors. And by this their ha- 
tred of Pravity, and good zeal to Religion, they pur- 
chaſe to themlelves great-Glory, and by the Vulgar (to 
whom nothing moderate can be grateful) are eſteemed 
and honoured as the only Supporters of Truth and Re- 
lgion, when others ſeem to be Inke-warm and full of 
Fear. Yet this Glory and Happineſs doth ſeldom en- 
dureto the end, ſeeing every violent-Profperity, if it pre- 
vent not alteration by an untimely Death grows to be 
unproſperous at laſt: For if it happen that by a change 
of Government, this baniſhed and depreſſed Sect ger 
ſtrength, and fo bear up again, then theſe zealous Men, 
ſo herce in oppoſition before, are condemned, their ve- 
ry Names are hateful, and all their Glory ends in Ob- 
oquy. 

ng Diomedes is ſaid to be murthered by his Hoſt, 
it gives us to-.underſtand that the difference of Religi- 
on breeds Deceit and Treachery, even among neareſt 
Acquaintance. 

Now in that I amentation and Mourning was not 
tolerated but puniſhed ; it puts us in mind, that let 
there be never fo ncfafious an Ac done, yet ar is 
ome 
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ſome place left for Commiſeration and Pity, that even 
thoſe rhat hate Offences , ſhould yer in Humanity 
commiſerate Offenders, and Piry their diſtreſs, it be. 
ing the Extremity of Evil when Mercy is not ſuffered 
to have commerce with Miſery. Yea, even in the 
_- as well of Religion as Impiety, many Men may 

noted and obſerved ro have been compaſlionate. 
Bnet on the contrary the complaints and moans of Di. 
omedes's Followers, that is, of Men of the ſame Se 
and Opinion, are wont to be ſhrill and loud, like 
Swans or the Birds of Diomedes. In whom alſo tha 
part of the Allegory is excellent to fignifie that the 
aſt Words of thoſe that ſuffer Death for Religion, like 
the Songs of dying Swans, do wonderfully work up- 
on the Minds of Ag and ſtrike and remain a long 
time in their Senſes and Memories. | 
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DADALUS, or Mechanick. 


|), brnery: Wiſdom and Induſtry, and in it un- 
lawful Science perverted to wrong ends, is ſha- 
dowed by the Ancients under the Perſon of D-edalu, 
a Man ingenious, but. execrable. This Dedalus (for 
murthering his fellow-ſervant that emulated him) being 
baniſhed, was kindly entertained (during his Exile) 
in many Cities and Princes Courts : For indeed he 
was the Raiſer and Builder of many good!y Structures, 
as well in honour of the Gods, as the Beauty and 
Magnificence of Cities, and other publick places, but 
for his Works of Miſchief he is moſt notorious. I 
is he that framed the Engine which Paſiphae uſed to 
ſatizhie her Luſt in company with a Bull; fo that by 
his wretched Induſtry, and pernicious Device , that 

lonſter Minotaur (the deſtruftion of fo many hope- 
ful Yquths) . topk his accurſed and infamous begin- 
ning, and ſtudying to cover and increaſe one _ 
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chief with -another ; for the ſecurity and preſervati- 
ary Jon of this Monſter he invented and built a Labyrinth, 
A. a Work for intent-and uſe moſt nefarious'and wicked 
ered I for Skill and Workmanſhip famous and excellent. AE 
1 the terwards, that he might not be noted only for Works 
may } of Miſchief, but be ſought after as well for Remedies, 
nate. F ;; for Inftraments of Deſtruction, he was the Author 
f Di of that ingeniqus device concerning the Clew of 
See Thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſſable 
like F vichout any let. This Deda!lus was perſecuted by Mines 
tha with great. Severity, Diligence, and Inquiry, but he 


t rhe aways found the means to avoid and eſcape his Ty- ._ 


like rany. Laſtly, he taught. his Son Icarus to fly ; but 
Je. te Novice, in Oftentation of this Art, ſoaring too 
Ns oF high, fell into the Sea and was drowned. 

The Parable feems to be thus : In the beginning of 
it may be noted that kind of Envy or Emulation that 
lodgeth, and wonderfully ſways and domineers a- 
mongſt excellent Artificers, there being no kind of 

le more reciprocally tormented with bitter and 
deadly Hatred than they. 
Q. | The Baniſhmene alſo of Deedalus (a puniſhment in- 
raj fied on him againſt the Rules of Policy and Provi- 
t, dence) is worth the noting : For Artificers have this 
(Tor Prerogative to find entertainment and welcome in all 
103 JF Countries, ſo that Exile to an excellent Workman can 
ile) hardly be termed a puniſhment, whereas other Con- 

9} ditions and States of Life can ſcarce live out of their 
'S, | own Countrey. The admiration of Artificers is pro- 
ind Þ zeated and increaſed in foreign and ſtrange Nations, 

being it is 4 natural and unbred diſpoſition of Men to 


It ralue thefr own Countrey-men (in reſpe&t of Mecha- 


k.. nical Werks) leſs than Strangers. 

Y | Concerning the uſe of Mechanical Arts, that which 
"at J follows is plain. The Life of Man is much beholden 
| to them, ſeeing many Things (conducing to the Or- 
| n2nent of Rehgion, to the Grace of Civil Diſcipline, 
an \to the beautifying of all Humane Kind) are 

tracte 
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tracted ont of their Treaſuries : And yet notwith. 6 


ſtanding from the ſame Magazine or Store-houſe arg 
produced Inſtruments both ot Luſt and Death; for ty 
omit the Wiles of Bands, we will know how far ex- 
quilite Poyſons, Warlike Engines, and ſuch like Mif. 
chiefs (the effets of Mechanical Inventions) do exceed 
the Minxaur himſelf in Malignity and ſavage Cruelty, 

Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent Alle. 
gory, Wheie)y is ſhadowed the nature of Mechanical 
Sciences ; . for all ſach handicraft Works as are more 
ingenious and accurate, may be compared to a Laby. 
rinth in reſpe&t of Subtilty and divers intricate Paſſz- 
ges, and in other plain reſemblances, which by the 
Eyeof Judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, 
but only by the Line of Experience. 

Neither is it impertinently added, that he which in- 
vented the intricate Nooks of the Labyrinth, did alf 
ſhew the Commodity of the Clew : For Mechanical 
Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ſerving as well for hurt s 
for Remedy, and they have ina manner Power bothto 
looſe and bind themſelves. 

Unlawful Trades, and fo by.conſequence, Arts them- 
ſelves are often perfecuted by Mines, that is by Laws, 
which do condemn them, and prohibit Men to uſe 
them. Nevertheleſs they are hid and retained every 
where, finding lurking hoſes and places of Receipt, 
which was well obſerved by Tacitus of the Mathema- 
ticians and Figure-flingers of his time, in a thing not 
fo much unlike ; Genus Hominum quod in Civitate «jr 
femper & retinebitur © wetabitur. There is a kind of 
Men that will always abide in our City, though al- 
ways forbidden. And yet notwithſtanding bnlawful 
and curious Arts of what kind fſoever, in tra& of 
time, when they cannot perform what they promiſe, 
& fall from the good Opinion that was held of them, 
(no otherwiſe than Icarus fell down from” the Skies,) 
they grow to be contemned and ſcorned, and fo ps- 
1i:h by roo much Oitentation. And to ſay the on 
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uy * not ſo happily ſtrairened by the Reins of Law, 
$ bewrayed by their own Vanity. 


ERICT HONIUS, or Impoſture. 


He Poets Fable that Vulcan ſolicited Minerva for 

her Virginity, and impatient of denial, with an 
infamed deſire oftered her violence, but in ſtruggling 
is Seed fell upon the Ground, whereof came Erictho- 
zizs, whoſe Body from the middle upward, was of a 
comely and apt proportion, but his Thighs and Legs 
ike the tail of an Eel, ſmall and deformed. To which 
Monſtrofity he being conſcious, became the firſt in- 
ventor of the uſe of Chariots, whereby that part of 
his Body which wgs well proportioned might be ſeen, 
and the other which was ugly and uncomely might be 
hid. 

This ſtrange and prodigious Fiction may ſeem to 
hew that Art which (for the great uſe it hath of Fire) 
is ſhadowed by Vulcan, although it labour by much 
friving with corporeal ſubſtances to force Nature, and 
to make her ſubje& to it, (ſhe being for her induſtri- 
ous Works rightly repreſented by Minerva ; ) yet ſel- 
dom or never attains the end it aims at, but with much 
2do, and great pains (wreſtling as it were with her) 
comes ſhort of its purpoſe, and produceth certain im- 
perfect Births and lame Works, fair to the Eye, but 
weak and defective in uſe, which many Impoſtors 
(with much ſubtilty and deceit) ſet to view, and car- 
ry about, as it were in triumph, as may for the moſt 
jar be noted. in Chymical productions, and other ' 

echanical ſubtilties and novelties, eſpecially when 
(rather pang et intent, than reclining their Er- 
rors) they rather ſtrive to overcome Nature by: force, 
than ſue for her Embracements by due obſequiouſneſs 
and obſeryance. 

DEUCALION. 
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DEUCALION, or Reffitution. 


ys Poets ſay, that (the People of the Old Worl 

being deſtroyed by a general Deluge) Dencalin 
and - Pyrrha were only left alive ; who praying with 

- fervent and zealous devotion, that they might knoy 
by what mearis to repair Mankind, had anſwer fron 
an Oracle that they ſhould obtain what they deſired, 
if taking the Bones of their Mother they caſt them bs 
hind their Backs ; which at firſt ſtruck them wit 
great amazement and deſpair, ſeeing (all things be 
ing defaced by the Flood) it would be an endl 
work to find their Mothers Sepulchre, but art length 
they underſtood that by Bones the Stones of the Eanh 
(ſeeing the Earth was the Mother of all things) wer 
ſignified by the Oracle. 

This Fable ſeems to reveal a ſecret of Nature, anl 
to corre&t an error familiar to Men's conceits : Fat 
through want of knowledge Men think that thing 
may take renovation and reſtauration from their pu 

ation and dregs, no otherwiſe than the Phani 
from the Aſhes, which-in no caſe can be admitted 
ſeeing ſuch kind of Materials, when they have fulfill, 
their periods,are unapt for the beginnings of ſuch thing: 
= muſt therefore look back to more common Ptine 
ples. 
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' NEMESIS, or the Viciſſitude of things 


 T.EMESIS is faid to be a Goddeſs venerable unto 
all, but to be feared of none but Potentates and 
Fortunes favourites. . She is thought. 16 bs the Daugh- 
terof Oceanus and Nex. She is pou:traicted With Wing 
on her Shoulders, and on her Head & Coroner j _ 
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ingin her Right Hand a Javelin of þ, and in her 
left a Pitcher with the ſimilitudes of «/£thiopians en- 
ven on it; and laſtly, ſhe is deſcribed ſitting on an 


The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her name Ne- 
_—_— plainly ſignifie Revenge or Retribution, her 
and adminiſtration being (like a Tribune of the 
People) to hinder the conſtant and perpetual felicity 
fron of happy Men, and to interpoſe her word, wero, [ 
fired | f6rbid the continuance of it ; that is, not only to 
n bf daſtiſe Infolency, but to intermix proſperity (though 
with harmleſs and in a mean) with the Viciflitudes of ad- 
s be verſity, as if it were a cuſtom, that no mortal Man 
die} hould be admitted to the Table of the Gods but for 
nh} Hort. Truly when I read thar Chapter, wherein Cai- 
Fant « Plinius hath collected his misfortunes and milſeries of 
were | Joguſtus Ceſar, whom of all Men I o—__ the moſt 
happy, who had alſo a kind of Art to uſe and enjoy 
 andfÞ is Fortune, and in whoſe mind might be noted neither 
Fo pride, nor lightneſs, nor nicenefs, nor diforder, nor 
ning} melancholy, (as that he had appointed a time to die of 
r puff 85 own accord,) Ithen deemed this Goddeſs to be great 
2 | 48d powerful, to whoſe Altar fo worthy a Sactifice as 
itted || this was drawn. 
fill, |} The Parents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox, 
ing: Þat is, the Viciflitude of things and CO II - 
ing: &ſcure and ſecret: For the alteration of things are 
wely repreſented by the Sea, in reſpedt of the conti- 
hual Ebbing and Flowing of it, and hidden Provi- 
— | &nce is well ſet forth by the Night : For even the 
No@urnat Nemeſis (ſeeing Humane judgment differs 
7S, | auch -from Divine) was ſeriouſly obſerved by the 
en. 


and Virgil #neid. lib. 2. 
40h | —— Cadit & Ripnens juſtiſſimus uns, 
Qui fuit ex Tiucris, & ſervantiſſimus qui. 


Dizs aliter viſum 


That 
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[That day, by Greek/ſh force, was Ripheus ſlain 
So juſt and ſtri&t obſerver of the Law, 

As Troy within her Walls, did not contain 
A better Man : Yet God then good it {aw. 


« ” 0 . 
MOOS > ERS 


She is deſcribed with Wings, becauſe the changes of 
things-are. ſo ſudden, as that they are ſeen before fore}: 
ſeen; For in the Records of all Ages, we find it for 
the moſt part true, that great Potentates, and wile 
Men, have periſhed by thoſe misfortunes which they 
moſt contemned ; as may be obſerved in Marcus Cicer, 
who being admoniſhed by Decius Brutus of Oftavins Ca- 
far's hypocritical friendſhip and hollow-heartednels to- Yay 
wards him, returns this anſwer, Te antem, mi Brute, 4 
ficut debeo, amo, quod iſtud quicquid eff nugarum me ſci 
voluiſti: T muſt ever acknowledge my ſelf (Dear Bru 
beholden to thee, in love, for that thou haſt been | 
careful to acquaint me with that which I eſteem but g 
d-needleſs trifle to be doubted. = | 

Nemeſis is alſo adorned with a Coronet, to ſhew the Y* 
envious and malignant diſpoſition of the vulgar, for Þ* 
when Fortunes Favouritesand great Potentares come to} * 
ruine, then do the common People rejoyce, ſetting, Þ * 
as it were, a Crown upon the head of Revenge. | 

The Javelin in her right hand points at thoſe whont 
ſhe actually ſtrikes and pierceth hoongh 0 

And before thoſe, whom ſhe deſtroys not in their 
a—_— and misfortune, ſhe ever preſents that blackFi 
and diſmal ſpeRtacle in her kft hand: for queſtionleb 
to Men ſitting as it were upon the Pinacle of Profp 1 
ty, the thoughts of Death and painfulneſs of ficknd 
and misfortunes, perfidiouſneſs of Friends, treacherfÞ 
of Foes, change of Eſtate, and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly 
to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe «£h:0p:ant 

ictured in Nemeſis her Pitcher. Virgil in deſcribing theſa 
attel of 4#ium, ſpeaks thus elegantly of Cleopatra. 


Regind 
. 


The Widen of te dns &-” 


2a is hedicr urs patrio voeat agmina fi 
ie om am pom og eſs 
ns amid'ſt this h 4p? b 
6d with her Countrey _—_ Janc 


ing yer, where crawl'd behindhetuBicks - 
Snakes with Venom pecled bl 2x4 


IT is 4 Fable of "I: this When Here 
F belons, as Rivals contended for the Mar ao 
, the" drew them. to combare, wherein 
kk-rook apon many divers ſhapes, for ſo was 
| , and others, tfransfor- 
og the likeneſs of a furious wild Bull, 
ws Herve. ape provobes ttm ws Tghe. But Herew- 
this, ſticking to his old Humane Form, cou- 
unt im, .and fo the Combat goes 
. But thiis the” event, That Hercules 
i” er he toy $ Horns, wherewith he be- 
daunted grieved to ranfome. his Horn. 
"Ik a LOG was confer to give; VEreutes, in exchange 
) the Amalbean Horn, 'or Cove-Copia. 


S This 


"ob 7h Wii of of 2he Ancients. 


Mi + This. Fable. (the relation unto Bn. ONS..c 
+ War, for -nfin 
(which expreſt in ny x Nw of 4 Achelous) 1 is vety 
hah. r= uncertain. But the invading Party is n 
mmonly of one fort, and that very ſingle, conſiſtig 
aif \n / Land, or perhaps of a Navy þ by! 
But or that in his © Territory, I 
- Ener , his occaſions are infi He fortifies' To 
ze aticmnbles Men out of the Countreys and Villa 
micth Citadel: by rh and breaks town Bri 


{[ 4 


I 


ad! 

x 

aupoteth Garilons Troops of te” 

I > f oe. Þ Rx ers, orts, on Mountains, at \"þ 
iihes mm Woods, and i buſied with a ig eg s 


KL. FP S. | 
| other Directv! , that every day 
| hn xms and Onders; and Rb Fir ones 
1ccon oh things compleat for defence, he dui 
| nightly rep Eform and manner of a fierce fi 
| ting Bull. On the other Tide, the Invader his gre t 
care is, the fear to be diſtreſſed. for. Viguals-in ; 
[A Enemy Country; and therefore affects chiefly to haf 
on'Barcel: Bot # ir ſhould happwn, that after a Field! 
| fight, he f wg: the Viator, and as it were, break tit 
Han , then certainly this follows, th 
| iricken with Toro and 2 abate | 
| Ty rn og Þ as cſently RS 's | ll 
0 ſccking to repair his loſs by res er | 
ho'd, abandoning to CORE ueror the - Gol and fa 
h oi [is Country, and Cities: w ich may well 
| a Type of the Amalthean Horn. 
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/ DIONTSUS, or M4 


THEY ſay that Sewvele, Fupiter's Sieber, 
ving bound her Paramour, by an ir l; 
Oath, ro grant her one Requeſt which ſhe "Gould > be 
quire) deſired that he would accompany her in ti Au [. 


oh þ "Proſerpins for ſome aye 2 to & Nurft. 
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ranting (a5 not able to deny) it eame to paſs, that 
he mi e Wench was burne with Wy Bue 

Infant which ſhe bare in her”Womb, gs -, thy 
» tgbk out, and kept it in a gaſh wt 

gh, till the, Months were comple 

wld be born This burthen made Fu ; newly 


d lirnp, whereupon e Child" (becauſe it uy t 


I troubleſome to its Father while lay in his Thigh) 


called Dicnyſus. was - 


CY brown up, it had ſuch a Maidett face, chit 4 


$1 0 
: 
$ —- 


1: 


' 
; 


hardly juthge whether ic were 4 Bby or Girl. ] 


; dead allo and buried for a tim t /ard 
eviVeC : Being bur a Youth of 0s 


judo! of Wine; for which, hecoming famous weft 


; > Þ nth _ drefling of. Vines, the { ane ee 
| Te, þ he ſu « ubjgaol the World, p Sa to the utter 


India. He rode in a chariot d: awts 

"There danced about him certain defor- 

| Howe lins called Cobali, Acratus, and others, yea, 
ren the Muſes alſo were ſome of his Follpwers. He 
ak to Wife e{riadne, forſaken and left by Theſexs. The 
xe ſacred unto him was the Ivy. He was held the 
aa of Sdcrifices, and Ceremonies, 

on and Cruelty, He had power to 

and madnels; for it is reported, 

pl at the part? eo of his Orgies, two famous 
ſorthies, Pentbeus and Orpheus, were torn in pieces by 
Women, the one becauſe he got upon 


lf Tribe to behold their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices ; 


e other for making melody wich his Harp: And for 
| ADS, they arein a =204-M the fame with' Jupiter's. 


| ; is ſuch excellent morality couch in this Fable, 


& that Moral Philoſophy affords not berter ; for under 
Perſon of Bacchus is deſctibed the nature of Aﬀecti- 
bn, Paſtion, or Perturbation, the Mother of which 
luichigh ter fo hurtful) is — elſe but the yr 
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jedt of apparent in the Eyes of Appetite. Andig 
is Dat paint s an Ar ul ah , Taſhly pro- 
undedandobtained, before well underſtood and cons 

. Ficred; and when .Q,it begins to grow, the Mother of 
it, which is the deſire of eparene good by _tpo mu 

fervency,” is deſtroyed and periſheth. Neyerth, 

chil't yet it is an imperfe&t Embrio) it is nounſh 
ervedin : > a>— 75 (gy : oY oY 

ther unto it, and repreſented by Fupiter, ) but elpe- 
ally"in the inferior bx thereof, as a, Thigh, where 
alſo it cauſeth ſo much trouble and vexation, as that 
pod determinations and actions are much hindred and 
med thereby; and when it comes to be "confirmed 
+ eats habit, and breaks out as it were into 


Miki on lm. Ate. een ii me ideas: Ac Lam "> 49 


F, it remains "yet & while with Proſerpina, as with 4 
Yurſe, chat is, it ſeeks corners and ſecret places, and 
45 it-were, Caves under Ground, until (the Reigns f'F 
Shame and Fear being laid aſide in a pampered audags 
gidncl) it either cakes the pretext of ſome Vertue, ] 
ome altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. And it s 
moſt true, that every vehement Paſſion is of a doubtful : 
Sx, as being Maſculine in the.ficſt Motion, but Femis 
nine in Proſecution. | '2 
" It is an excellent Fiction that of Batchus his rev \ 


vivg; for Paſſions do ſometimes ſeem to be in a dead 
ſleep, and as it were utterly extind&, but we ſhould not 
think them to be fo indeed, no, though'they lay, 8 
it were, in their Grave ; for let there be but matter ant |S 
opportunity offered, and you ſhall fee them quickly tv 
revive again. ; 
The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed unto hin{War 
every affetion. being ingenious and skilful in findir f 
out that which brings nouriſhment unto it ; and indeeC,F'it 
of all things known to Men, Wine is moſt powertalF'a 
and efficacious to excite and kindle Paflions of what F- ex 
kind ſoever, as being in a manner common Nurſe ta . 
themall. fa 


'- Again, 


bf 


The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 6g 
_Aptin, his conquering of Nations, and*undertaking 
mfnre Expeditions is an elegant device; for Deſire 

ever reſts content with what it hath, but with an in- 
finite and unfatiable Appetite ſtill covets-and gapes af- 


er More. 
Fre Chariot alſo is well ſaid tobe drawn by Typers; 
for as ſoon as any affection ſhall from going a foot, be 
dvanced to ride itt a Chariot, and ſhall captivate rea- 
n, and lead her in a triumph, it grows cruel, unta- 
ed, and fierce againſt whatſoever withſtands or op- 


it. 
"It is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridiculous Hobs 
lins are brought in dancing about his Chariot ; for 
every Paſſion doth cauſe, in the Eyes, Face and Ge- 
"ſure, certain undecent, and ill-ſeeming, .apiſh, and 
formed motions; ſo that they who in any kind of 
Fafſion, as' in anger, arrogancy, or love, ſeem” glori- 
+ & a5 2nd 'brave in their own Eyes, do yet appear to 0« 
ers-miſſhapen and ridiculous. 
© Inthat the Muſes are faid to be of his company, it 
hews that there is no affection almoſt which is not 
hed-by ſome Art, wherein the indulgence of Wits 
goth derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who (when 
iey ought to: be the Miſtreſs of Life) are made the 
Waiting-maids, of affections. 
> Again, where Bacchus is faid to have loved Ariadne, 
"har was rejected by Theſeus ; it is an Allegory'of ſpecial 
blervation ; for it is moſt certain, thar Paſſions al- 
s covet and Aefire that which Expetience forſakes; 
and they all know (who have paid dear for ferving 
and obeying their Luſt) that whether ir be honqur, 
gr riches, -or delight, or glory, or knowledge, or any 
thigg elſe which © they ſeek after, yer are they but 
[hings caſt off, and by divers Men, ih all ages after 
| wo ola had utterly rejected and loathed, 
» Neither is 'it without a Myſtery, that the Toy was 
ſacred to Batchus ; for the Ap lication holds, Firſt, in 
that” the Ivy remains green - Winter. Secondly, = 
3 that 
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. 
i 
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= 


w «4 be Wiſdom of | the Ano 

that it ſticks 4$/embracerh, and.ove 

vers Bodits, as Trees, Walls, and 

the firſt, every Paſſion doth by reſi "qv 4 
tion, and 25 it.were by Art; pores s (ke the To 
the cold Winter,) grow fre luſty. And as | 
the other,./ every predominate Aﬀection doch; ag 
(like the Ivy) embrance and limit all Humane At 
ons and Determinations, adhering and cleaving faſt ur 


- Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſticians Rites an 
Ceremonies were attributed unto Becchus, Icing ever 
| giddy headed humour keeps in a manner Re + ny. 
Religions ; or that the cauſe of Madneſs ſh 
aſcribed. unto him, ſeeing. every affection. is = 
2-ſhort fury, which (if ir C4 vehement, a 
habicual) concludes in madnebs. by 
Concerningthe ren ps 2; diſmembring 'F 
and Orphers, the Pa is plain, 67 =p £1 
lent affetion is outrageous and ſevere, .an 
earious inquiry , and wholſome and;, 


on. 
Laſtly, That confuſion of 7« _ 24 PEEL thei 


Perſons may be well transferred to a Parable, ſeci 
noble and famous Att, and remarkable and glorio 
Merits, do ſometimes proceed from Vertue, and wel F' 
ordered Reaſon and Magnanimity, ing rom 

a fecret Aﬀection, and Rid idden Paſlion, was we] 
dignified with the celebrity of Fame and Ts 6 | 
Man can hardly diſtinguiſh petween the Aczs 
and the Gelts of Fupiter. | 


3 2. 


AT. ALANT A, or Gain, F 


FALANTA, wha was reputed to excel in ſwift; 
'neſs, would needs: challetge La at a} 
& P 


march i biel comnuoſs The conditions of T1IZE WEIG 
$4858? 2.8 c thek 6 


. 
_ @*F* 
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s won the he ſho 

oule pb _—_ He Orkten -” TW he 
| in't all, 
_ was $oophe aſſured of Atalanta's fic, bein 

508,-45 ſhe was, for hee matchleſs and'inconguera- 

ſpec 4, whereby ſhe had been -the bane of many. 

6 therefore bethinks him how to deccive her 

K rock *and in thar regard- —_ three Golden 

| _ Balls, which he parpo ſely carried about hin, 

| ». and Atalonta gets a good ſtart be 


himſelf thus caft "Code bl | 


mindful of his Jerks throws one of his Gol 

| fore her and yet not outright, but ſomewhar- 

Fe ch to make her linget and alfo to _ 
her = NY the right courſe : She, - out of a Womaniſh 


WY Jefire, (being thus enticed with the beainy of the 


J Golden Apple) leaving fier dire&/ Rate, afide, 
kf | hd oops to catch the Hippontenes ths 
g his courſe, ;getring thereby a great ſtart, id leaves 
&r/ behind him : Buc ſhe by her own natural ſyift- 
els, — her _ eime, and” > fe andboth 
ain. ut H: s {till contmues 
e ſecond m4 third times caſt out his Balls, thoſe in- 
icing delays; and fo by craft, and not by his activity, 
| ins the Race and Vidory. 
vf & ®This Fable ſeems Allegorically to demonſtrate a no- 
le conflict between Art and Nature ; for Art (lig- 
ted by \AtalanaY in its work (if ir be not lerred and 
ndred). is far more ſwift than Nature, more ſpeedy 
vpace,-and- fooner artrains the end it. aiins at, which 
| manifeſt almoſt in every. effet : As you may fee 
| & ; Eruitarees, whereof. thoſe that grow of a Kernel 
are long'e're-they bear, bur ſuch as are grafced on a 
F Rock a great deal ſooner. You may ſee it in Clay, 
which in che generation of Stones, 15 long ere ir be 
come hard ; but in the burning of Bricks, is be 


t Jquick! affe&ed. Alſo in Moral Paſlages 
T benefit of of 


ſerve, tha it is a long time e're (by the 
S 4 Nacure ) 


ty 
= | 
N 
Wa 
"* 
| 
; 
h 
Fl 


gon es For there ;f Ave any: one Aft\0 
ich conſtant 


w ly perſeveres in 8 true and wh 
ell ut come to the pr F 


| end'anoo makes flops rer good beg) n 


Dre bn, argu volatile tollit, 


of courſe forlake, 
34 Wo pid nave: 
And cherefare it is no wander that Arr-and not | 
owe to conquer Nature, and by Pator Law of 
i , to kill and deſtroyher ; but on: the contrary" 
s' 


out, that Art becomes ſubject to Nature,and yi | 
5 a5 a Wife che Husband. : | 


FS» 'T, mon I Toa 


Mg ROMET HEOS, or the State of M 


He Ancients deliver, that ?remehiteieglg 2 a2 Mat 
of, Clay, mixr with certain parcels- taken f 
ers Animals, who ſtiidying 'to' maintain this | 
ork by Art, {that he might not be IL 
der only, bur *Propegator of ſtole. 
#0 Heavan with' © e of Twigs, which he | de | 
at the Chariot of rhe .Sun, came down 
communicated it with Men ; and yet 
notwithſtanding this excellent work of 


roquiged with Ingratitude, in a Sractiog Canipi 


3g 
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| ccafed both him and. his Inventign. 
p: was not ſo taken as was meet it ſhould, 
the al was, pleaſing to Fupiter, and all 
bds. And therefore in bv F Mood _—_ 
pMen, not qnly, che. uſe of, "Fire, b 
| x Boon moſt SY Gofirgb e. The 
F: 5 i ir mou. over. PN fooliſhly lay ci 
Ps Da of an Aſs, who be- 
ar. oh ew and near 2 
__ 20 oe: Cubich had the cu- 
My. the of ) that 7 3a; drink, unleſs he 
zl niſe to give bing the Burther! that. was on 


The filly . Aſs accepted the condition, and . 
be of . Youth, (fold for a draught of 


= He) paſt pe Men, to SErpents. But omg cn 
| | gs reconciled unto Men, after th &y 

| Ls ws of a> but in a Chaſe yet wit 
iter ſhares gor to uſe deceitin Sacrifice; For ha- 
| , andin oneof. drm wrapp d 
the Fleſh ah Fat of chem both, he other 
ly mn with a great ſhew of Religious Devo- 
a, gave fu wpiter his choice, Mtn ang his Fraud. 
22nd Hypocritie,.. but taking "a i0n of Revenge) 
£0 Shoſe that which was ſtopp? al _ fo ur- 
| 59. Re e (when he faw Fong 7" or ng oo 

not be repreſſed, For by layin 
s us Afigion ypon ankind, in the fo Zur fe wr 
 Fhic CRE much bragged and boaſted). commanded 
a of an. to frames goodly beautifnl Women, which 
mf (cn p done, ,eyery, one of the Gods beſtowed. a | 

In Her ; whereupon ſhe was called Pandora. ' To this 
Kon hv-7 Vang fe in her. hand, a goodly Box fult of 
Ma ities, only in the bottom of ir 


LIEN ; with this Box the comes firſt to Pro- 
king to catch him, if peradveriture he 


Pp 
Pte. 

Fn 266eprit-at her hands, and ſo open irt.: which 
' Gs nmol, wigh good Providence and Foreſight 
G cluſe? Whtreupon | e goes to Epimeth:us (who, 
Cf though 


) 
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chough Brother to Prometheus, yer was of 
| Ge Dion) and offers this x unto him, wh 
withour delay took ir, and rafhly opened "it 3” 
when he ſaw that all kind of Miſeries came flutt 
ing about his Ears, being wiſe too late, with 
_ and earneſt endeavour capt on the Cover, @ 
o with much ado retained Hope fitting ' alone ins 
borrom ; at laft Jupiter laying many and griey 
Crimes to Prometheus his charge (as that he had ſit 
Fire from Heaven, that in contempt of his Maje 


he ſacrificed a Bull's Hide ftuff”d wich Bones: tha | 


ſcornfully rejeRted his Gift, and beſides all this thi 
he offered violence to Pallas) caſt him into Chait 
and doom'd him to perpetual Torment : and-by 
piter's Coramand, was brought to the Mountain Cay! 
caſus, "and there bound faft to a Pillar that he coulf 
not” ſtir ;. there came' an Eqgle alſo, that every 
fat ryring upon his Liver waſted -it, but as mil 

as was eaten in the day, grew again in the-Night, thy 


. "2 
£ , by 
- 
a much (i 

& 

: ' 4 I" 2 

TT 
” 


Matter for Torment to work upon'might never de}; 


But yer they fay there was an end of this Puniſhme 
For Herc#es croffing the Ocean in a Cup, which 
Sun gave him, came ta Caucaſus, and fer Promethens 
liberty, by ſhooting the Eagle with | opt Mort 
over in ſome Nations there were inſticuted in the 
nour of Prometheus, certain Games of Lainp-beare 
in which they that ſtrived for the Prize, were wal 
to carry Torches lighted ; which who ſo ſuffered to 
out, yielded the Place and Vidtory to thoſe that follop 
ed, and fo caſt back chemſelves; ſo that whoſoewt 
came firſt to the Mark with his. Torch burning, got 


Prize. | 
* This Fable demonſtrates and preffeth many true at 
"a Speculations, wherein ſome things haye 


erctofore well noted, others not ſo much gs rouch'd”J 5 


Prometheus doth clearly and elegantly ſignifte Prov: 
dence: For in the Univerſaliry of Nature, the Fabrigi 
and Conſtitution "of Man only was by che pon 
{> - pc | 


; 


. 


'} 
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þ 68 A, 4 ibuted unto Providence, 
of ir ſeettis 


"7 Y7 ” 


| dornb and deaf Prin 


: 
—_ 


T n © 
: « 


4 p; 
8 
Cas. 
us! 
| It 


d on Man, a 
, and 8g the m all Creatures: For the re- 
lucons and periods of Stars make both for the di- 
ons of Timns,.and the diſtribution ofthe World's 


, 
: 
Ls 


"Wit. Meteors alſo are referred to of Tempeſts; 
LY id Winds are ordained, as well for Navigation, as 
0 & turning, of Mills, and other Engines: And Plants, 
os | £4 Animals of whar kind ſoever, are uſeful either for 
| zn's Houſes, and places of ſhelter, or for Raymenr, 
| tor Food, or icine, or for eaſeof Labour, or in 
word,” for delight and ſolace ; ſo that all things ſeem 
work, not for themſelves, but for Man. 
Neither is.it added without conſideration that cer- 
ticles were.taken from divers living, Creatures, 
mix'd and tempered with thac clayey Maſs, be- 
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termed by the Ancients, a. little World ; for al- 
the'Chymicks do, with too much Curioſity, take 

d wreſt.. the clegancy of this'Word ( Microceſm) to 

no | © Letter, contending to find in Man all Minerals, all 
kd! <85rables and che relt, or any ching that ho!ds propor- 


J6- The.W; viſa of, the Aliens, 


con wh 


whereby it To oor 15 ith, 
Yawg and aculigs. AGHY [- We 
owersare not many, though-ce 
Ging without ring wakes, pare 4Y 
mixture ; for the multiplicity and, excelle Ihe of Or a 


tion have their reſidence inmaxcure tic 

yer nevertheleſs, Man in his O! ſeems to. 

thing, unarmed, and, naked, and unable to help it f 
the aid of things; therefore Prometh 


Ire, Which {pppeditates '4 
er, fo all hymat 


Ge) thas if the Soul be the Fa + 


be the Toſtrument of 
s well to, be called the Succotir of 
p of Helps, which. infinite 'way 
ce too al Laboars and 
"t6 the Sciences themſelves. © 
% cali ing this fire is aptly defcri 
even from the. nature of things : It was, they ſay, hy 
bundle of Twigs held to touch ths Charior of the Stinz 
For twigs are uſed in' giving blows or Stripes, to ſight 
fig.clearly, that fire is engendred by the violent 
cuffion and mutual collitfon of Bodies, by which th 
material. Subſtances are attenuated and ſer in Mot! 
and prepared to receive the heat or influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies ; and fo in a clandeftine manner, ail 
ic woe by ſtealth, may be ſaid to take and ſnarch 
Five ere the Chariot of the Sun. 

There follows next a remarkable part'of the Parable, 
thar Men inftead of Gratulation and "Thankſpiving, 
were angry, and {tulated the Matter with Prome- 
theus, infomuch that"they accuſed both him and his In: 
vention unto Jupiter, which was fo acceptable to him 
that he aimegzed © ted their former Commodities with a 


new Bon. "Wen it not ſtrange, that Ingraritude 
toward 
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rofeſs, would have them he om perfect ; . 
T firſt of all Tthew little Reverence to the divine 


b ws, a manner, their own 
_ th God's Pe j imagin they are Conde, 
ly fy injurious to roy Fo they have 


lent pow ſtep of finowikdes fine. reſting themſelves 
ſeek ' no-further. * 0” the. conrety, fach 
brite Natute and” ben the Bar with Ac 


=ITILCT. 


id Bills of - againſt them, are'in 7 
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bre true and moderate Ned Judgments (For they are ever 


t Action, ſeking always to find it new Inventions. 


# ich makes me much ot wonder at the fooliſh and in- 


Uiderate tions of' ſome Men, who (making 
tſclves Bond-ſlaves to the Arrogancy of a few) bong 
E Philoſophy of the Peripateticks" (containing only & 


brtion of Grecian Wiſdom, and-that but a gne 


er) in ſo great eſteem, that they hold it, not only 
-udptofitable. but'a ſuſpicious, and almoſt heinous 
ng, to lay any imputation of Imperfe&tion upon . - 
rove rather of Empedeocles his Opinion , who lik 
-man, and of Deadbcrita his Jad t, who pts 


le, 
ng, x moderation complained how tHiat all "things were 
Me 


olved in a-Miſt) that we knew foing, that we 


In: ] GWſeerned nothing, 'that Truth was drowned in the 


. 11a that exebed ed all n; eatureJ than oithe con- 


of Obſcurity, and that, talfe things were wonder- 


fully joined and intermix'd with ory, (as for the new 


fidenc 


they lignific ? 
of Fire, and by ag and cay 
vidion of the Errors, of Art, the Divine Bounty. 
wanting unto, Men-in the obtaining of ſuch Gilg 
a are wanting. to themſelves in laying this G 
of *the Gods upon the back of a: ſilly low-paced A 
which may ſeem to be Experience, 4 w_ thing 
and full of Delay : From whoſe leifureh an a 
ike-pace, proceeds that complaint of Life's brevit 
and” Arts length, . And to ſay the Truth, I am of dil 
opinion, that theſe- two Faculties, Dogmatical and Em 
perical, are not as y& well joined and coupled togs |; 
ther, but as new Gifts of the Gods impoſed either 
on Philoſophical Abltractions, as upon a flying Big | & 
or_ upon flow and dull Fain; c upon LP: 
And -yet methinks, I waul nor dacertain an Blatt ; 
ceit of chis Afs, if it rieet nor for the —_ & 
'e, 
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i-fake in 2 manner, u were in to ſhame 
, that having the uſe of that Celeſtial Fire, and 

> many Arts, ate- notable to. get unto themſelves 
on Nature ir ſelf beſtows upon many other 


tint Boden reconciliation of Men to Prometheus, 
y were fruſtrated of their hopes, contains 2 
$5 and wiſe "Note, ſhewing the levity and. te- 
x &. Men in new Experiments ; for if the have 
reſent Sueceſs, anſwerable to "their e 
} 3 fig iden 'haft deſiſt from that they began, and 
ich precipitancy returning to their former experiments, 
reconciled to them again. 
The ft: te of Man, in reſpet of Arts, and ſuch 
CONC eerT x the = ing gi Ao .the Pe 
uble palſerh to on : For after the 
ollows the ſetting of Divine Pacha =_—_ 
il ng ie Ho over-{pread and peed. that two- 
| ore is elegantly re es + out the 
ous , and an Hypocrite. 
Fatneſs, which (by raſan of 
ih ation, and Fumes thergh) called The 
bro FGed; by which his and Zeal, (tend- 
; to God lory, and a towards Heaven) 
; hgnified. In him alſo are contained the Bowel$»of 
Charity, and in kin is found c<@ ww and whole- 
bme Fleſh. Whereas in PLr> i here is nothing 
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d, things tompoſtd'rather for oſtenration, thanag 
\ fp ing true Piety. Neither us | 


it to offer fach mock-Sacrifices urits' Gol, 
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nd them. / opotaly the Prophet in th 
ſtulate con 


1 = tobow down his headllike 2 ulruſt 
aving now touch's the Stare of Reli 


rable is it ſelf to' the Mangers and bY oa 


of” homane Life. And ir' is a common, but apt int 
pretation, by Pandora to be meant Ne, and vol 
wouſneſs ; which (when' che civil 
with too much Art, and Culture, ati 
/"as it were, by 
therefore the work of Volu 
Vulcan, whio alſo himfelf 
this do infinite Miſeries, Neva 
rage proceed, and overflow the Rds and 
and Fortunes of Men, and that not only in 
particular Eftares, but even over Kingdoms and 
monwealths ; for from this Fountain have Wars, Tus 
mths, and Tyrannies derived their Original. 
But ir o_ be. worth the Labour ro:conſider bow 
| this Fable'doth delineats 
- (88/1 may fay) wo. Tables of 
Fanplc of of iu awe) e, under the Perſons of Pr 
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WI frems moſt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens, 
WY that they are overtaken with many miſeries, difficulties, 
1 ind calamities, and ſo lead their Lives almoſt in per- 
sf petual affliction ; but yet notwithſtanding they pleaſe 
their Fancy, and out of ignorance of the pallages of 
things, do” entertain many vain hopes in their mind, 
& I whereby they ſometimes (as with ſweet Dreams) ſo- 
lace themſelves, and ſweeten the Miſeries of their Life. 
But they that are Prometheus his Scholars, are Men en- 
tued with Prudence, foreſeeing things to come, wa- 
'Þ rily ſhunning, and avoiding many Evils and Misfor- 
tunes. But to theſe their good Properties, they have 
ao annexed, that they deprive themſelves, and de- 
fraud their Genius of many lawful Pleaſures, and divers 
Recreations, and (which is worſe,) they vex, and tor- 
ment themſelves with cares and troubles, and inteſtine 
* I} fears; for being chained to the Pillar of Neceſlity; 
'Þ they are afflicted with innumerable cogitations, (which, 
becauſe they are very ſwift, may be fitly, compared 
toan Eagle,) and thoſe griping, and as it were, gnaw- 
ing and devouring the Liver, unleſs ſometimes, as it 
were, by Night, it may be they get a little recreation, 
* Find eaſe of Mind, but ſo, as that they are again ſud- 
| tknly aſſaulted with freſh anxieties and fears. 
| Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very few 
* J of either condition, that they ſhould retain the Com- 
modities of Providence, and free themſelves from the 
Miſeries of Care and Perturbation ; neither indeed 
tan any attain unto it, but by the affiſtance of Her- 
ales, that is, Fortitude , and Conſtancy of Mind, 
* | which is prepared for every Event and armed in atl 
; | Fortunes, foreſceing without fear, enjoying without 
loathing, andſuffering without Impatience. lc is worth 
| the hoting alſo, that this Vertue was not natural to 
q Prometheus, but adventitial, and from the indulgence 
f 
r 
: 


bf another ; for no in-bred and natural Fortitude is 
able to encounter with theſe Miſeries. Moreover, this 
ſertue wis received and brought unto him from the 

T remoteſt 
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remoteſt part of the Ocean, and from the Sun, that is, 
from Wiſdom, as from the Sun ; and from the Meg. 
tation of Inconfſtancy, or of the Waters of humane 
Life, as from the failing moon the Ocean ; which two 
Virgil hath well conjoyned in theſe Verſes ; | 


Felix qui potwit rerum cognoſcere cauſas : 
Quique metus omnes, & mexorabile fatum 


Subjecit pedibus, ftrepitumq; Acherontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſes of things : 
And that with dauntleſfs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relentleſs Threatnings, 
And greedy "Throat of roaring Acheron. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the conſolation 
and confirmation of Men's Minds, that this noble Hs 
70 crols'd the Ocean in a Cup or Pan, leſt peradven- 
ture, they might too much fear that the ſtraits and 
frailty of their Nature will not be capable of this For- 
ticude and Conftancy. Of which very thing See 
well conceived, when he ſaid, Magnum eſt habere ſimul 
fragilitatem hominis, & ſecuritatem Dei. It is a great 
matter for Humane Frailty and Divine Security to be 
one and the ſelf-fame time, in one and the ſelf-ſame 
Subject. 

But now we are to ſtep back a little again to that, 
which by premeditation paſt over, leſt a Breach ſhould 
be made in thoſe things that were fo link d together, 
That therefore which I could touch here, is that laſt 
Crime imputed to Prometheus, about ſeeking to bereave 
Minerva of her Virginity : For queſtionleſs, it ws 
this hainous offence that brought that puniſhment of 
devouring his Liver, upon him ; which is nothing elk 
but to ſhew, that when we are puft up with too much 
Learning and Science, they go about, oftentimes to 
make even Divine Oracles ſubje& to Sence and Rea 
ſon 5 whence moſt certainly follows a continual di 
| hy ſtraction, 
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tration, and reſtleſs griping of the Mind; we muſtthere- 
fore with a ſober, and humble Judgment, diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Humanity, and Divinity, and between the Ora- 
cles of Senſe, and the Myſteries of Faith unleſsan Heretical 
Religion, and a commentitious Philoſophy be pleaſing 
unto us.  .. | | 
Laſtly, it remains that we ſay ſomethingof the Games 
of Prometheus, performed, with burning Torches, which 
in hath reference to Arts and Sciences, as that fire, 
in whoſe Memory, and Celebration , theſe Games 
were inſti , and it contains in it a moſt wiſe ad- 
monition,” that the perfe&tion of Sciences to be ex- 
from Succeflion, not from the nimbleneſs and 
p of one __ Author ; for they that are 
ngimbleſt in Cotirſe, and ſtrongeſt in Contention, yet 
happily have' not the luck to keep Fire ſtill in their 
Torch ;;' ſeeihg it may be as well A by run- 
ning too faſt, as by going to flow. And this run- 
ning and: contending with Lamps, ſeems long ſince to 
be intermitred, ſeeing all Sciences ſeem even now to 
flouriſh moſt in their firſt Anthors, Ariffotle, Galen, Eu- 
did,” and Ptolomy ; Succeſſion having neither effected, 
nor almoſt attempted any great Marter. It were there- 
fore to be wiſhed, that theſe Games, in honour of 
Prometheus, or Humane Nature, were again reſtored, 
andthat Matters ſhould receive ſucceſs by Combate and 
Emulation, and not hangupon any one Man'sſparkling 
andſhaking Torch. Men thereforeareto be admoniſhed 
to rouſe up their Spirits, arid try their ſtrengths and turns, 
and not refer all to the Opinions and Brains of a few. 
And thus have I delivered that which I thought good 
to obſerve ' out of this ſo well known, and common 
Fable ; and yet I will not deny, but that there may 
be ſome things in it, which have an admirable con- 
ſent with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion, and 
eſpecially that Sailing of Hercules in a Cup, (to ſer Pro- 


metheus at liberty, ſeems to repreſent an Image of the 
Divine Word, coming in Fleſh, as in a trail Veſſel, ro 
; V 8 redeem 
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edeem Man from the Slavery of Hel. - But 1 have in- 
terdicted my Pen all liberty in this kind, left I ſhould 
uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the Lord. 


5” 


SCILLAand IC ARUS, or the 
. Middle-nay. 


EDIOCRITY, 'or the Middle-way, is moſt 
cammended in Moral Actions ; in Contempla- 
tive Sciences, not ſo celebrated ; though . ao, lefs pro- 
fitable and commodious ; but .in Political Employ- 
ments, to be uſed with great heed.and jugdnent. The 
Ancients by the way, preſcribed by .[carus, noted the 
Mediocrity of Manners ; and by the, way between 
Scylla and Charybdis (ſo famous for difficulty'and dan- 
ger,) the Mediocrity of intellectual Operations, - 

Icarus being to crols the Sea by flight, was cummand- 
ed by his Father, that he ſhould tiy neither.-xoo high 
nor too low; for his Wings being joined with Wax, if 
he ſhould mount too high, it was to be feared leſt the 
Wax would melt by the heat of the Sun ; and if too 
low, leſt miſty Vapours of the Sea would, make it leſs 
tenacious ; bit hein a youthful jollicy ſoaring roo high, 
fe!l down headlong, and periſhed in the Warer. 

The Parable is cafie and vulgar ; for the way of Ver- 
tue lies in a dire& path berween excefs and defed. 
Neither is it a wonder that Icarus periſhed by exceſs, 
ſeeing that exceſs for the moſt part, is the peculiar fault 
of Youth, as defe& is of Ape, and yet of two evil 
and hurttul ways, Youth commonly makes choice of 
the better, defect being always accounted worſt ; for 
whereas Exceſs contains ſome Sparks of Magnanimity, 
and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of the Heavens, De- 
fect, only like a baſe Worm, crawls upon the Earth. 
Exceliently therefore ſaid Heraclitus, Lumen ficcum, opti. 
ma Aninza ; a dry Light is the beſt Soul ; for if _ 
| SO 
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Soul contrat Moiſture from the Earth is become de- 
enerate altogether. Again, on the other ſide,there muſt 

moderation uſed, that this Light be ſubtiliz d by 
this laudable Siccity, and not deſtroyed by too much 
fervency. And thus much every Man for the moſt 


knows. 
Now. they that would fail between Scylla and Chas 


bas muſt be furniſhed, as well with the skill, as pro- 
herons ſucceſs in Navigation: for if their Ships fall into 
Scylla they are Split on the Rocks: if into Charybdzs 
they are ſwallowed up of a Gulf. 

The Moral of this Parable (which we will but brief 
ly touch, although it contain matter of infinite Con- 
templation) ſeems to be this: That in every Art and 
Science, and fo in their Rules and Axioms, there be a 
mean obſerved between the Rocks of DiſtinRtions, and 
the Gulfs of Univerfalities; which two are famous for 
the Wrack both of Wits and Arts. 


SPHTNXS, or Science. 


THEY fay that Sphymx was a Monſter of divers 
forms, as having the Face and Voice of a Virgin, 
the Wings of a Bird, and the Talons of a Gryphin. lis 
abode was in a Mountain near the City of Thebes, he 
kept alſo the High-ways, and uſed to lie in Ambuſh 
for Travellers, and fo to ſurprize them: To whom 
(being in his power) he propounded certain dark and 
mtricate Riddles, which were thought to have been gi- 
yen and received of the Muſes. Now if thele mile- 
rable Captives were not able inſtantly to relolve and jr. 
terpret them in the mid'ſt of their difficultiesand doyybes, 
the would rend and tear them in pieces. The, Coun- 
trey groaning a long time under this Calamity, the 
Toebans at laſt propounded the Kingdom as a reward 
unto him that could interpret the Rid-iies of Sphynx, 

as jo there 
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there being no other way to deſtroy her: Whereupon, 
Oedipus (X Man of piercing, and deep Judgment, buy 
Maimed and Lame, by reafon of holes bored in his 
Feet, ) moved with the hope of ſo great a Reward, ac. 
cepted the condition, and determined to put it to the 
hazard; and fo. with an undaunted and bold Spirit, 
preſented himſelf before the Monſter ; who asked him 
what Creature that was, which after his Birth, went 
firſt upon four Feet, next, upon two, then upon th 
and laſtly, upon four Feet again; anſwered forthwith, 
that it was Man; which in his Infancy, immediately 
after Birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturing tq 
creep, and not long after, ſtands upright a two 
Feet; then growing old, he leans upon a Statt where. 
with he Supports himſelf, ſo that he may ſeem to hare 
three Feet; and at laſt, in decrepid years, his ſtren 
failing him, he falls grovelipg again upon four, and lie 
bed-nd. Having therefore by this true Anſwer gotten 
the Victory, he inſtantly flew this Sphynx, (and laying 
her Body upon an Afs, ) leads it, as it were, in Tr- 
umph ; and ſo (accordipg to the condition, ) was crea- 
ted King of the Thebans. 

This Fable contains in it no leſs wiſdom than ele- 
gancy, and it ſeems to point at Science, eſpecially that 
which is joyned with practice, for Science may not ab- 
ſurdly be termed a Monſter, as being by the ignorant 
and rude multitude always held in admiration. It is 
diverſe in ſhape and figure, by reaſon of the infinite 
yariety of Subjets, wherein it is converſant. A mai- 
den Face and Voice is attributed unto it for its gracious 


countenance and volubility of Tongue. Wings area& 


ded, becauſe Sciences and their Inventions do paſs and 
fly from one to another, as it were, in a moment, ſee- 
ing that the communication of Science is as the kindling 
of one light at another. Elegantiy alſo it is teigned to 
have ſhaiſp and hooked Talons, becaufe the Axioms 
and Arguments of Science do fo faſten upon the mind, 
and fo lirong!y apprehended and hold it, as that it ftig 
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not or evade, which is noted alſo by the Divine Philo- 
ſopher, Ecclef. 12. 12. Verba ſapientum (faith he) ſunt 
tanquam aculei & weluti clavi in altum defixi. The words 
of the wiſe are like Goads, and Nails driven far in. 

Moreover, alt Science ſeems to be placed in ſteep 
and high Mountains ; as being thought 'to be a lofty 
and high thing, looking down upon ignorance with a 
ſcornful Eye. It may be obſerved and ſeen alſo a great 
way, and far in compaſs, as things ſet on the tops of 
Mountains. 

Furthermore, Science may well be feigned to beſet 
the High-way, becauſe which way fſfoever we turn in 
this Progreſs and Pilgrimage of Humane Life, we meet 
with ſome matter or occaſion offered for Contempla- 


ton. ; 

Sphynx is ſaid to have received from the Muſes, di- 
vers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and to propound' 
them unto Men, which remaining with the Muſes, are 
free (it may be) from favage cruelty ; for fo long as 
there is no other end of Study and Meditation, than to 
know, the Underſtanding is not racked and impriſo- 
ned, but enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even doubts 
and yariety, find a kind of pleaſure and delectation : 
But when once theſe eAnigme's are delivered by the 
Muſes to Sphynx, that is, to practice, fo that if it be ſol- 
licited and urged by Action, and Election, and Deter- 
mination; then they begin to be troubleſome and ra- 


| ing ; and unleſs they be reſolved and expedited, they 


wonderfully torment and vex the minds of Men, 
diſtracting, and in a manner rendrng them into fun- 
dry parts. . 
Moreover, there is always a twofold condition pro- 
pounded with Sphynx her eAnigmaes: To him that doth 
not expound them, diſtraction of mind; and to him 
that doth, a Kingdom ; for he that knows that which 
ke ſought to know, hath attained the end he aimed ar, 
and every Attificer alſo commands over his work. 


T4: Of 
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Of Sphynx her Riddles,. they are generally two kinds; 
ſome concerning the nature..of things, others touchin 
the nature of Man. So alfo there are two kinds © 
Empires, as rewards to thoſe that reſolve them. The 
one over Nature, the other over Men ; for the proper 
and chief end of true Natural Philoſophy is to com- 
mand and {way over Natural Beings ; as Bodies, Me- 
a<&cines, Mechanical Works, and infinite other things; 
although the School (being content with ſuch things 


as are offered, and priding it ſelf with Speeches) doth; 


negle&t realities and works, treading them. as it were 
under foot.” But that «Anigma propounded to Oedipw 
(by means of' which he obtained the Theban Empire) 
belonged to the Nature of Man : For whoſoever doth 
throughly conſider the Nature of Man, may be in q 
manner the contriver of his own Fortune, and is barn 
i command, which is well ſpoken of the Romans 


Tu regere mniperio populos, Ramane, mements. 
He tibi erunt Artes —— 


Roman remember, that with Scepters awe 
Thy Realms thou rule. Theie Arts let be thy Law. 


It was therefore very appoſite, that Auguſtus Caſar 
(whether by Premeditation, or by a Chance) bare a 
Sphynx in his Signet : For he (it ever any) was fa- 
mous not only in Political Government, but in all 
the courſe . of his Life ; he happily diſcovered many 
new '«£1gmaes Concerning the Nature of Man, which 
if he had not done with dexterity and promptneſs, he 
had often-times- faln into imminent Danger and De- 
ſtruction. | bs ; | 

Moreover, It is added in the Fable, that the Body 
of Sphinx, when ſhe was overcome, was laid upon ay 
Aſs ; which indeed is an c!*gant Fiction, ſeeing there 
is zothing ſo acus andabliraſe, but (being well ynger- 
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The Wiſdom of the Antients. 8g 
food, and divulged,) may be well apprehended by a 
flow Capacity. 

Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was over- 
come by a Man lame in his Feet ; for when Men are 
too ſwift of Foot, and too ſpeedy of Pace, in haſting 
to. Spbynx her e/Enigma's, it comes to pals, that (ſhe 

ing the upper hand) their Wits and Minds are ra- 
per trated by Diſputations, than that ever they come 
t9 command by Works and EttzRs, 


O——— 


PROSERPINA, or Spirit, 


LUTO, they ſay, being made _ the Infer, 
. nal Dominions, (by that” memorable - Diviſion,) 
was in n__ ever attaining any one. of the Su- 
periour Goddeſſes in marriage, eſpecially if -he ſhould 
venture to Court them, either with Words,|or with 
any amorous Behaviour ; ſo that -of neceflity he was 
to lay ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine ; Ta- 
king therefore the Benefir of Qpportunity, he caught 
up Proſerpins (the Daughter of Ceres, a beautiful Vi 
2:r.,) as the was gathering Narciſſus-Flowers in the Mea- 
dows of Sicily, and carned her away with him in his 
Coach to the Subterranean Dominions ; where ſhe 
was welcomed with ſuch Reſpe&, as that ſhe was tiled 
the Lady of Dis. But Ceres, her Mother, when, in 
no place ſhe could find this her only beloved Daugh- 
ter, in a forrowful Humour, and diſtracted beyond 
meaſure, went compaſling the whole Earth, with a 
burning Torch in her hand, ta ſeck, and recover this 
her loſt Child. But when ſhe faw that all wasin vain, 
ſuppoſing peradventure, that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
ſhe importuned Fuipiter with many Tears and -Lamen- 
tations, that ſhe might bg reſtored unto her again ; 
and art length, prevailed thvz tar, That if ſhe had taſted 
of nothing in Hell, ſhg thould have leave to bring her 


- 
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from thence. Which Condition was as good as a De- 
mial to her Petition, Proſeryins having already eaten 
three Grains of a Pomegranate : And yet, for all this, 
Ceres gave not over her Suit, but fell to Prayers and 
Moans afreſh : Wherefore, it was at laſt granted, that 
(the Year being divided) Proſerpina ſhould by alter- 
nate Courſes, remain one fix Months with her Hus- 
band, and other ſix Months with her Mother. Not 
long after this, Theſeus, and Perithous, in an over-ha 
Adventure, attempted to fetch her from Pluto's Bed ; 
who, being weary with Travel, and ſitting down up- 
on a Stone in Hell, to reſt themſelves, had not the 
Power to riſe again ; but fat there for ever. + - 
pina therefore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe Ho- 
nour -there was this great privilege granted, That al 
Gon it- were enaRted, that none that ' went -dows 
to Hell ſhould have the power ever to return front! 
thence ; yet was this ſingular exception annexed to this 
Law, That if any preſented Proſerpina with a Golden 
Bough, it ſhould be lawful for him to go and come 
at his pleaſure. Now there was but one only ſuch a 
Bough in a ſpacious and ſhady Grove, which was not 
a Plant neither of it ſelf, but budded from a Tree of 
another kind, like a Rope of Gum, which being pluckt 
off, another would inſtantly ſpring out. 

This Fable ſeems to pertain to Nature, and to dive 
into that rich and plentiful efficacy and variety of 
ſubalternal Creatures, from whom whatſoever we have 
is derived, and to them doth again return. 

By Proſerpina, the Ancients meant that Aithereal Spt- 
rit, which (being ſeparated from the upper Globe) i 
ſhut up and detained under the Earth (repreſented by 
Plato) which the Poet well expreſt thus: 


Sive recens tellus, ſedubFaque nuper ab alto 
e/Ethere, copnati retincbat ſemina cali. 
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"Whether the Youngling Tellus (that of late 
"Was from the high-rear'd e/£ber ſeparate) 
Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within - 
The living Seeds of Heaven, her neareſt kin. 
*%, - 


-"This Spirit is feigned to be rapted by the Earth, be- 
cauſe nothing can with-hold it, when it hath time and 
ſeiſure to eſcape. ' Tr-is therefore caught and ſtaid by a 
fadden' contration,” no otherwiſe than if a Man ſhould 
9 about to mix Air with Water, which can be done 

rio means, but by a ſpeedy 'and-rapid Agitation, as 
my be ſeen in Froth, wherein the Air is rapted by the 


" Neither is it elegantly added, that Proſerpine was 
ape as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus Flowers in the Val 
- becauſe Narciſſus hath his Name from ſlowneſs 
p agar for indeed then is this Spirit moſt pre- 
pared and fitted to be'ſnatche by Terreſtrial Martter, 
when it begins to be coagulated; and become as it were 
flown. 

Rightly is nm more than any of the 
other God's Bed-fellows, in being ftiled the Lady of Dis, 
becauſe this Spirit doth rule and ſway all things in 
thoſe lower Regions, Pluto abiding ſtupid and igno- 


f. 

This Spirit the power Ccaleſtial (ſhadowed by Ce- 
res) ſtrives, with infinite ſedulity, to recover and pet 
pain * For that Brand or burning Torch of «A#ber 
{which Ceres carried in her hand) doth doubtleſs fig- 
nifie the Sun, which enlightneth the whole Circuic of 
the Earth, and would be of greateſt moment to recover 
Proſerpina,, if pofible it might be. 
© Bur Proſerpma abides till ; the Reaſon of which is 
accurately, and excellently propounded in the Condi- 
tions between Jupiter and Ceres : For, firſt, it is moſt 
certain 'there are two Ways to keep Spirit in folid and 
trrreftrial Matter 3; the one by Conſtipation and Qb- 

| | ſtruction, 
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ſtruQion, which is meer Impriſonmene and Conſtraint, 
the other, by Adatiniſteation, or. groportionable Ny. 
teriment, which it receives willing , and of its-own 
accord: For after that the includ ik begins ay 
and nouriſh it ſelf, jt, makes.no; haſte. zo be gone; 
is as it were, link'd to its Farth: And this is poir 
at by, Proſerpins hereating of Poregrazate ; which: if the 
had not-done, ſhe had long fince been regovered by 
Ceres with her. Torch, -compaſling the Earth, Now-g 
eoncerning that Spitit which! is in. Metals and OE age 
it is chiefly perehance, reſtrained | by the folidity , 
Maſs: But. that which-is in Plants and Animals, inks 
bits a porous Body, and hath open.Paſlage to be. gong, 
in a manner, 8s it liſts, were it not that it willing 
abides of its own accord, by reaſon of the Reliſh it 
in is-enterteinment. The focond Copdidon conceraig 
the ſix Months Cuſtom, 'it is no other than an el 
Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year; ſecing 
Spirit mix'd with Earth, ; above Ground in Ve 
getable Bodies During che -Months, and inthe 
Winter ſinks down again. by 
Now as concerning ' Theſes and Perithous, and their 
attempt 'to being Proſerpine quite away, the meaning e 
it is, that it oftervimes- comes. to pals thas ſome more 
ſubtil Spirits deſcending with divers-Bodics to the Earth, 
never come to ſuck of any ſubalternal Spirit, whereby 
to unite it unto them, and ſo to bring it away. But 
on the contrary are coagulated themſelves, and never 
riſe more, that Proſcrpina ſhould be by that means aug: 
mented with Inhabitants and Dominion. ps 0 
All that we can ſay concerning that Sprig of Golds 
hardly able to defend. us from the violence of the Ch 
micks, if in this regard they f{et, upon. us, ſeeing they 
promiſe by that their E{ixer to effat Golden Mountains, 
and the reſtoring of Natural Bogles, as it were, from 
the Portal of Hell. -But concerging, Chymiſtry, and 
thoſe perpetual Suitors for that Philolpphical E/:xir, we 
know certainly that their Theory is without groyat 
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414:we ſuſpeR-that their Pratice is alſo without cer= 
ain-feward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
uſt pare of the Parable,; this is my- Opinion, ' Tam indu- 
a} t6 [believe* by/many Figures of the Ancients,-chat 
the conſervation and reftauratiow- of-natural Bodies, in 
fine fort,' way nor efteemed by 'them 'as & thing im- 
{ble to: be attained, but as a thing abfiruſe and full 
Difficulties, and 16 they feem to intimate- in this 
wor, when they* report that this 6ne only Sprig was 
nnd among infinite other Trees/in a huge 'and thick 
Wood, which they feigned to be'of Gold, becauſe Gold 
s the Badge of perpetuity, and' e6 be artificially as it 
were inſerted, becauſe this effedt isto-be rather hoped 
for rom Art, than from any Medicine, or ſimple-or 
ntucal means, "nl 
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METIS. or Counſel 


T HE Ancient Poets report, that Fupiter took Metis 
to Wife, whoſe Name doth plainly ſignifie Coun- 
{, and that ſhe*'by trim-conceived. wv ch when he 
fund, not tarrying the time of her deliverance, de- 
wurs both her: and that which ſhe went withal, by 
which. means Fupizer himſelf became with Child, and 
wes delivered of a wohdrous birth ; for out'bf his head 
ver {© brain came forth Pulas Armed. _ 
ug- | The Senſe of zhis Fable (which ar firſt apprehenſion 
* Jnayſcem monſtrous and abſurd) contains 1n ita fecrer 
di IofStare,to wit,with what policy Kings are wont to car- 
2b [Yhemfelves towards their Counſellors, whereby they 
hey [dy not only preſerve their Authoricy and - Ma 
ins, ree- and entire, 'but alſo that it may be the more ex- 
-om [led and dignified of the People: - For Kings being as 
and I* were tied and coupled in a Nuptial bond to their 
we | counſellors, do truly conceive that communicating 
ads, [vith them about the affairs of greateſt imporrance, d0 
and JJ detract nothing from their own Majeſty. But 
when 
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when--any Matter: comes to be: cenſured or decreed 
(which is 'a birth) there do they - confine and reſtrain 
the liberty of their Councellors ; leſt that which is dong 
ſhould ſeem to be 'hatcht- by their Wiſdom and Judg. 
ment. SO as at laſt Kings _ it be in ſuch ma- 
ters as are diſtaſtful and rhaligned, which they alw 
will be ſure to put off from themſelves) do Kd. 4 
the. honour and praile of all matters that are ruminatd 
in Council, and,: as it- were, formed in the W 
whereby Xx reſolution arid execution” o_ 
it proceeds from power,” and implies neceflity, is, ele 
4 Oop Dian under the Figare .of Pallas Armed) 
11 ſeem to proceed wholly from themſelves. Ne 
ſufficeth it, that it is done by the Authority 
the King, by his meer will and free applauſe; exog 
withal, this be added and appropriated as to iflue gut 
of his own Head or Brain, intimating, that out of tis 
own Judgment, Wiſdom, and Ordinance, it was only 
invented and derived: 


The STRENS, or Pleaſures. 


Tx Fable of the Syrens ſeems : rightly to hare 
been applied to the pernicious allurements of Ple 
fure, bur: in a very - vulgar and-groſs manner. And 
therefore to me it appears, that the Wiſdom of the An 
cients have with a farther reach ot inſight ſtrained dee- 

- Matter out of them, not unlikethe Grapes ill preſs; 
a 24 though ſome Liquor were drawn, yt 
the:beſt was left behind. Theſe Syrens are ſaid tobe 
the Daughters of Achelous and 7 wrpficbore one of the Mb 
ſes, . Who-in their firſt being, were winged, bur after 
raſhly entring into contention with the Muſes, werebj 
chem conhutthed, and deprived of their Wings. Of 
whoſe pluck'd out Feathers the Muſes made themſelvs 


Coronets,.. ſo as ever ſince that time'all the —__ 
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attired themſelves with plumed heads, except Terpſichore 
only, that was Mother to the Syens. The Habitation 
of the Syrens was in certain mar Iſlands, from 
oe as Bob as out of + ear 1 they dif- 
oyered any Ships approaching, with their tweet Tunes 
_ would fir bas ah and ftay them, and having 
them in their Power would deſtroy them. Neither 
was their Seng plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch 
yariety of melodious Tunes fo fitting and delighting the 
Fars that heard them, as that it raviſhed and betrayed 
al Paſſengers.. . And fo great were the miſchiefs 
41d, that theſe Iſles of the Syrens, even as far off as Man 
can ken them, appeared all over white with the Bones 
of unburied Carcaſſes. For the remedying of this Mi- 
ſery a double means was at laſt found out ; the one by 
Ulyſſes, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make 
ment of his Device) cauſed all the Ears of his Company 
to be ſtop'd with Wax, and made himſelf to be bound 
to the Main Maſt, with ſpecial Commandment to his 
Mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſhould. require 
them ſo to do. But Orpheus neglefed and diſdained to 
be ſo bound, with a ſhrill and ſweet Voice, ſingin 
Praiſes of the Gods to his , ſuppreſs'd the Songs 
they Syrens, and fo free'd himlielf from their Danger. ' * 
This Fable hath relation to Men's Manners, and c&h- 
tains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent Parable : For, 
Pleaſures do for the moſt proceed our of the abun» 
dance and ſuperfluity of all things, and alſo out of 
the delights and jovial contentments of the Mind ; 
the which are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 
Inticements to raviſh and rap mortal Men : But Learn- 
ing and Education brings it ſo to pals, as that it re- 
ſtrains and bridles Man's Mins, making it 10 tq conſi- 
der the ends and events of Things, as that it clips the 
Wings of Pleaſure. And this was greatly to the h@- 
and renown - of the Muſes ; jon after that by 
ne Examples, it was made manifeſt, that by the 
pawer of Philoſophy, vain Pleaſures nught grow/con- 
| | temptible ; 
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temptible; it preſently grew to great efteem, as athing 

Mb that could-raiſe, and elevate the Mind aloft, that ſeem- 

| ed 'to be baſe, and fixed to the Earth, make the co. 
gitations 'of - the Men (which do ever reſide in the 
Head, to- be zthereal, and as it were 'winged. But 
that the 'Mother of the Syrmms was left to her Feer, and 
without Wings ; that no doubt is no otherwiſe meant 
than of Hhght and ſuperficial Learning , a propriated 
and defigned only to Pleaſures, as were thoſe which. 

* Petronius devoted himſelf unto, after he had receiv 
his faral *Sentence ; and having his Foot, as it were 
upon the Threſhold of Death, ſought to give him 
all delightful Contentments ; infomuch, as when he 
had cauſed Confolatory Lettersto be fent him, ho__EY 
peruſe none of them, (as Tacitus rts; that ſh 
give him Courage and Conſtancy ) bar only read fans 
taftical Verſes, ſuch as theſe are; 


zu at a tum urns 2 @© 


Vivimis, Mea Ltshia, atq; amemus, 
Ramoreſqice Senum ' feveriorum, 
Ommes unius aft imemus Aſſis. 


X My Lesbia, let uhive and love , 
3 gh: wayward Dotards us reprove, 
Weigh their Words light for our behove: 


And this alſo ; 


Fura Senes norint, '& quid fit faſq; nefaſque, 
- Tnquirant triſtes, Legumq; examina ſervent. 


- Let doting Granfire know the Law; 
- And right and wrong obſerve with awe: 
Let them in that ftrict Cirele draw. 


' Thiskind of Dodtrine would eaſily perfwade to taks Þ# 
theſe.Plumed Coronets from the Muſes, and to reſtors J% 
—_ | 
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again to the” Syrens: Theſe Syres dire {ld F* 
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well in remote Ifles ; for that erwnds Love Pri- 
y Hand retired Places, ſhunhing alwaysitoo - mach, 
waipany of "People. The s Songs'are- fo wut 
ly tnderſtood with-the Deceits and Dan- 
Ede Eng Fe 

; yo like wjute » a0 
ied afar off, hath more Acuteneſsimir ; for ther» 
fied, that; albeit the Examples of Afﬀidtions 
,” and eminent ;. yer do they not ſufficient» 
"ts from the Wicked Enticements of Ples- 


for . iowa 'of this Parable, have it be 
not over-myſtical, yer ic is'very grave, excellent 2 
Fowin it are ſer out three Remedies for this violenr, 
enticing Miſchief ; to wit,* Two from” Phil Ys 
| One from Religion. The firſt Means to 
e inordinate Pleaſures is, to withſtand, and refiſt 
them in their beginhings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all oc» 
caſjons that are®offered, to debauſh _ and” entice the 
Mind, which is ſignified in that ſtopping of the _y 
an&Þ that Remedy is properly uſed'by-the meaner an 
r fort of People, as it were, Ulyſis's Followers 
or Mariners ; whereas more Heroick and Noble Spi« 
rits may boldly converſe even in the midſt of cheſe 
Fducing Pleaſures, if with a refolved conſtancy they -.. 
and"upon their Guard, and fortifie their Minds; and- * 
take greater Cofitentment in the trial and expert= 
ce of+ this their approJed Vertye ; learning rather 
throyghly to ,underitand"the Follics and Vanities of 
thoſe Picaſures by Contemplation, than by Submitlion: 
* Which Solomon avouched of himſelf; when he reckon= 
"ed up the "multitude of thoſe Solaces and Pleaſures 
Mherein he Swam, doth conclude with this Sentence, 
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” Sapientia qutaque per/evercoat meckn. 
; * 


ke L 7 Wiſdom alſo continued with me. 
U Therefore 
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. "Therefore theſe Heroes, and Spirits of this excellent 
Temper, even in the midſt of theſe —_ Pleaſure, 
can ſhew th-mſelves conſtant and invincible, and ar 


able to ſupport their own vertuous nc 4 | 
painſt all botedy'and forcible perſwaſions whatſoever; 4 
G7 the example of Ulyſſes, that ſo peremptori > 
terdicted all peſtilent Counſel, and Flatteries of hi 
Companions, as the molt dangerous and  pernicioy 
Poyſons to captivate the Mind. But of all other Re. 
medies in this caſe, that of G_ is moſt predomi. I} 
'nant : For they that chaunt and reſound the praiſes 
the Gods, ound and diflipate the Voices and In- 
.cantations of the Syrens ; for Divine Meditations & 
-not only in power ſubdue all ſenſual pleaſures ; but a 


1o far exceed them in {wiftneſs and delight. 
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THE | 
CHARACTER 


"Queen Elizabeth. 


Written by way of Eſſay. 
By the Lord Verulam. 


Ueen El;zabeth was one, whotn Nature 
() and Fortune had made the Wonder'of 
her Sex, and an Ornament to Crowned 
Heads. For the truth of this we need 


J not appeal to the Teſtimony of any Moz4k, or 


of any ſuch like Solztary Recluſe : Fortho theſe 
men write acutely, and have extraordinary 


#4 Judgments; yet being wedded to, and byaſ- 
&d by their ,own FaCtion, they can never be 


faithful in tranſmitting a thing of this nature 
to Poſterity. ' But this is a Province that more 
properly belongs to men of the firſs Rank, to 
ſuch as have had the management of the Go« 
vernment 1n their own hands, and have been 
acquainted with the Secret Springs and moti- 
ons of Civil Afﬀairs. Every Age has look'd 


\ upon a Female Government as a Rarity; if 


proſperows as a Wonder; but if proſperous and 


Jong, almoſt as a Miracle. Whereas tho ſhe 
Teignd full four and forty years, yet ſhe out- 
Jivd not her happineſs, Of the happineſs of her 


Reign T defign to fay ſomething, without rune 
| X ning 
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ning out into high Entanaums. For Praiſe in- 
deed is the Tribute of Mer, but Happineſs the 

Gift of God. | | 
[ take this to be the firſt ſtep to her happi. 
xeſ5,, hat from a_ Private condition ſhe-was 
ras toithe Adwijnl ation of #18 B48 Powe: 
Forafmuch as *tis a ſtanding AF the Mo- 
rality .and; commoy, Senſe ot Mankind, that 
thoſe things are to be look'd upon as our 
greateſt happineb, i which come beyond our 
hope and expectation. But this 1s not what[ 
mean. That whictI-aim atis this, that Prixces, 
who are bred up/in Courts as the undoubted 
Heirs of a Crown, are'fo tar debauch'd by a 
ſoft,” indulgent and effeminate Education, that 
they frequently become leſs capable of manag- 
ing the State : Whereas: thoſe have proved 
the'befrand moſtexcelent Princes, who have 
beert ander the Diſcipline of both Fortunes 
We >needinot to goifar for inſtances, Flenry 
the Seventh in England, and Lewis the 
1welfth in: France, . within our own memory, 
and almoſt at the ſame time, mounted the 
Throne; »not only from a Private, but alſo 
from an; Adverſe and: haraſs'd Fortune and 
the one prov'd famous 'for his Pradenxce, the 
other. for his Juſtice. This was the /Caſe of 
Q. Elizabtth; whoſe Fortune was as inconſtant 
at the firſt, as at laſt, when ſhe came to the 
Crown, at-prov'd Conſtant and Even. For at 
her Birthſhe was declar d Heireſs to theThrone, 
afterwards difinherited, and at laſt: defpis d } 
during her Brother's Reigz ſhe enjoy'd "ow 
| Ercng 
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ſerene and favourable Fortune, but whilſt her 
Siſter (way d the Scepter the Clouds and Storms 
xeturn'd upon her again. Nor was ſhe advanc'd 
on a ſudden from a Priſon to a Throne, there- 
by to render her haughty after the Provocati- 
oh of ber Sufferings : But being reſtor'd to her 


Liberty, and rais din her hopes, ſhe at laſt qui- 
etly and happily mounted the Throne, with- 
out any Oppolition or Competitor. 

Theſe things I have mention'd, to ſhew how 
carctul Divine Providence was of this beſt ot 
Princes, by preparing her for a Crown by ſuch 
methods of Diſcipline. Nor ought the misfor- 
tune of her Mother to Eclipſe the glory of her 
Birth : eſpecually ſince 'tis abundantly evident, 
that Henry the Eighth was engagd_in a new 
love before he gave way to his Anger againſt 
Q. Ann : nor 15 poſterity a ſtranger to the na- 
tc of that King, which was ſo very prone 
to Love and Jcalouſie, and proſecuted both 
even with the effuſion of Blood. To this we 
may add, that ſhe was cut off by an Accufati- 
bn groundcd on {light ConjeCtures, and on the 
improbable Teſtimony of a wicked Accuter : 
all which was mutter d privately at that very 
time 3 and Q. Azn herſelf with an undaunted 
mind, and noble preſence, proteſted her In- 
nocence at the time of her Death. For having 


Cas ſhe thought). got a faithful and generous .. 


ellenger, ſhe juſt before her execurioa dul- 
Patcht him away with this Meſſage to the King 3 
"That the King had very well obſeru d, and would 
fill keep his promiſe grod to her, that was now go- 
A9 711g 
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ing to be inveſted with new honors : ſince from « 
Private Perſon he rais'd her at firſt to the dignity 
of a Marchioneſs, and then advanc'd her to FA the 
2artner of his Bed and Throne; and now, when 
Fe conld raiſe her no higher on Earth, defign'd to 
promote her an Innocent to the Crown of Martyr. 
dot. But the Meſſenger durſt not tell this to 
the King, who was devoted to another Love, 
tho Fame, the Aﬀerter of Truth, has tranſmit- 
ted it to Poſterity. 

Another part of the Happineſs of Q Eliz4 
beth ſeems to conſiſt in the Period and Courſe 
of time wherein ſhe reign d : Not only thatit 
was Long, but becauſe it was ſuch a Part of her 
Life, as wasmoft fit far managing the Afﬀairs 
of State, and governing a Kingdom. For ſhe 
was five and twenty years old when ſhe began 
her Reign (at which Age ſhe was out of her 
Guardians gem pet and ſhe continu d 46 
Reign to the 7oth year of her Age. So that 
ſhe neither experienc'd what it was to be a M:- 
or, and under a Governors power 3 nor did 
ſhe labour under the Inconveniences of an ex- 
treme and miſerable Old Age. An Age, which 
even to Private men brings too many troubles 
along with it ; but to Kings, beſide the ordinary 
Miſerijes of human Life, it comes attended 
with the Decay of their States,- and is back'd 
with an ielorions Exit. For there has ſcarce 
been aKing, that has liv'd to an extreme and 
infirm old Age, but what loſt much of that 
Power and Eſteem, which he formerly had, 
Of this we have a notable Inſtance in Philip = 
; COON A 
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Second, King of Spair, a Prince very potent, 
and one very well skill d in the Art of Govern- 
ing : who in his latter days, labouring under 
the Impotency of old Age, deeply experienc d 
the truth of what we aflerted. He quitted all 
his Conqueſts in France, made a Peace with 
that Nation, and endeavour d to dothe ſame 
with others, that ſo he might leave all things 
in quiet and compos'd to his Succeſſors.On the 
other hand, O El;zabeth's Fortune was ſo 


Conſtant and Vigorous, that no declenſion of | 


Aﬀairs follow d her lively, tho declining Age. 
Nay more, for a ſtanding and moſt certain 
monument of her happineſs, ſhe dicd not be- 
fore a Victory in [reland had pnt an end tothe 
Rebellion there, ſo ſhining and fo uniform 
was her Glory in allits Parts ! Beſides, I think 
it very material to reflect, over what fort of 
People ſhe bore the ſway, for had her Govern- 
ment been over the Palmyrenians, or any other 
ſoft and unmanly Nation of Aa, it had been 
a leſs wonder, ſince a Female in the Throne 
would be ſuitable enough to an Efeminate 
People, but to have all things move and be 
direted by a Woman's Nod in England,a Na- 
tion ſo fierce and warlike ; this, I lay, juſtly 
raiſes our higheſt admiration. 

But tho the Cerins of her Subjects was ſo de- 
firous of War, and ſo impatient of Pace, yet 
this did not hinder her from maintaining it 
ſtrittly all her Reign. And this natural incli- 
nation of hers, join'd with ſucceſs, is what I 


reckon redounds to her higheſt Comrencaty- 
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on. For this conduc'd much to the Happineſs 
of her own Life, to the Honor of her Sex,and 
to the Peace and Quiet of her Conſcience. A. 
bout the tenth year of her Reign, an Inſur. 
rection was indeed attempted in the North, but 
it wasſoon buſh'd and ſuppreſsd. All the reft 
of her time England enjoy'd a ſecure and pro- 
found Peace. And I account it a moſt glorj- 
ous Peace, upon theſe two accounts 5 which 
tho they make nothing to the Merzt, yet con» 
tribute very much to the Glory of a Peace. 
The firſt is, that it appear'd the moreConfpicuons 
and Shining by the Calamities of' its Neigh- 
bours, which were all in flames round about it, 
Another is, that even in the Bleflings of Peace 
there ſtill remain'd ſo much martial Glory, as 
by its famous Actions not only retain'd, but 
likewiſe increas'd the honor of the Exgliſh Na- 
tion. For the ſupplies ſent into the Nether- 
lands, France, and Scotland; the Voyages 
that were made to the [zzdics, and round the 
whole World ; the Fleets that were ſent to 
infer Portugal and the Coaſtsof Spain , and the 
Jriſþ, Rebels fo often conquer'd and cut off, 
were all ſuficient Teſtimonies, that Zrgland 
had remitted and loſt nothing of 1ts Ancient 
Glory m the Field of War, 

It was hkewiſe an addition to her Glory and 
Deſerts, that by her timely ſupplics, the Neighr 
bonring Princes -were maintain'd- in thelt 
Thrones; and the Supplianr Etates, who bya 
conduct unbecoming Frinces, were exposdto 
the Cruelty of their Miniftcrs, to the ftiry 
tne 
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the Rabble, and to all manner of Ravage an4 
Slaughter, were at laſt reljev'd by hez;'and 
placd in that poſture of Aﬀeirs, wherein xhey 
gow are-- Nor were her Coy#ſets leſs beneti- 
cial than her Supplies witneſs her frequetit ad» 
monittons to his Catholick Majeſty, to. mpde- 
rate the diſpleaſare he had conceiv'd .agzmft 
his Subjects in the Netherlands; and to reftore 
them to that mildnefſs of Government - which 
they former)y enjoy'd : and witneſs her earneſt 
importunities with the Kings of France, putting 
them often in mind of the Edi#s whereinthey 
had promisd to preſerve the Peace, Itrmnſt 
indeed beacknowledg d that heradvices prov d 
ineffetual.,” For the common intercſt of 'Er- 
rope oppos'd the firſt, left the Ambition of Spetrr, 
freed as it were from its confinement, ſhould 
enlarge it felf ( as affairs then ſtood )- ta” the 
great prejudice of the Kingdoms and States 
of the Chriſtian World. And the Latier was 
prevented by the Maflacre of fo many Inno- 
cent Perſons, who with their Wives and Chil 
dren were butcher'd in their own Habirattons 
by the barbarous Rabble, who like fo many 
Beaſts of prey ſeem'd to ke Animated, Armed, 
and {cnt out by Publick Authority : So that 
the Blood which was ſhed cry d aloud for 
Revenge, that the Kingdom, ſtain d by ſo no- 
torions a Villany, might, be purg d by mutual 
Slaughters and Bloodſhed. However {he per- 
form'd the Office of a Faiihfol, Prident, and 
Generons Ally, 
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There is ſtill another Reaſon, why weſbould 
admire the peaceful Reign of Queen E3zabeth; 
namely, becauſe the Peace which ſhe enjoy'd, 
was. not owing to the inclination which the 
age ſhe livd in had toit, but wholly to her 
own Prudence and wiſe ConduGt. She ſtrug. 
gled with an Inbred FaFion at home, upon the 
account of Religion; and the ſtrength of the 
Kingdom, like the common Bulwark of all Ex- 
rope, ſeem'd to oppoſe the growing Greatneſs 
of the Spaniard, and his Ambition fo formida- 
ble at that time; ſo that upon theſe accounts, 
there was a ſufficient Cauſe of War : but by her 
Forces and Policy ſhe ſurmounted theſe diffi- 
culties. This was demonſtrated by one of the 
molt memorable Events, that ever happened 
. in the whole courſe of Afﬀairs of our age, For 
when the Spaniſh Armada rode upon our Seas, 
to the terror of all Europe, with ſo much noiſe, 
and ſo much aſſurance of ſucceſs ; it took not 
the leaſt Fiſher-boat, nor burnt the leaſt Cot- 
tage, nor ſomuch as touched upon our Coaſt : 
but being routed in an Engagement, was dil- 
pers d by a miſerable flight, and with frequent 
ſtorms; and ſo left England and her Sea Coaſts 
in an unmovd and undiſturbed Peace. Nor 
was ſhe leſs fortunate in diſappointing the ſe- 
cret Plots of her private Foes, than in Con- 
quering and Routing the Forces of an open 
Enemy: For tho there were many Conſpiracies 
laid againſt her Life, yet were they moit hap- 
pily diſcovered and defeated, Nor was ſhe 
upon that account more fearful or anxjous of 
the 
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the ſafety of her Perſon ; her Guards were 
not increas d, nor did ſhe conhne her ſelf in 
her Palace, without appearing abroad : But 
ſecure of her ſelf, and truſting to her Subjedts, 
ſhe remembered her Deliverance, but forgot 
the Danger, and alter d nothing of her uſual 
Management and Behaviour, 

It is likewiſe worthy our Obſervation, to 
conſider in what ſort of times ſhe flouriſh'd, 
3 | For ſome Ages are ſo Barbarous and Ignorant, 
that Men have been Governd with as much 
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, | caſe, as a Shepherd drives and manages his 
+ | Sheep: But this Princeſs livd in a moſt 
. | Learned and Polite Age; wherein it requir'd 
» | greatparts and a mw degree of Vertue tobe 

excellent. A Female Government 1s likewiſe very 
- | often eclips'd by Marriage, and all the Praiſes 
and Condud is beſtow'd upon the Fnsbard : 
whilſt thoſe who live unmarry d, have no ſha- 
+ |} rers or partners in their Glory. And in this 

was our Queen the more to be commended, 

in that her Throne ſtood npon no other Baſes, 

than what ſhe her ſelf had erected. She had 
- | no Brother, no Uncle, nor any other of the 
; | Royal Family, topartake of her Cares, or ſhare 
- | in her Government. But even thoſe whom ſhe 

did advance to any places of Truſt, were fo 

manag d and kept in ſuch awe, that each of 
| them was ſolicitous how to pleaſe her ; fo that 
; | ſhe was always Miſtreſs of ker ſelf. She was 
indeed Child7eſs, and left no iſſue of her own 
Body to ſucceed: her : But this has been the 
caſe of the moſt fortunate Princes, of 4/zxar- 
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der the Great, of Julins Ceſar, of Trajan, and 


ſeveral others: which has been variouſly cen. 
ſur'd, and has always been a matter of Dif. 
plite. For ſome have look'd upon it as a Dj. 
minution of human Happineſs, as if men could 
not be compleatly happy, unleſs they were fg 
both in their own perſons, and in the propa- 
_ of their Species : but others have e. 
fteem'd it as the greater Happineſs, becauſe 
then it ſeems to be compleat, when it 1s nt 
any longer ſubjefted to the various turns of 
Fortune : which 'tis1impoſſible to ſecure, when 
a Poſterity is left behind. 

To all this we may add her Outward Embel. 
liſhments 3 ſhe vas tall of ſtatwre, well ſhap'din 
her Body, and had in her Face the mixture 
of Sweetneſs and Majeſty 3 and always enjoyd 
a very Sound Health. Beſide all this, ſhe 'wss 
ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, never 
experiencd the Changes of i ormne, nor the 
miſeries of old Age, and at lait by an eafy 
and gentle death ſhe obtain'd that Extha- 
aſia, which Anugu/ins Ceſar wasus d fo paſho- 
nately to 4lcfire. This alſo 1s Recorded of 
Antoninus Pins, one of the beſt of Emperors, 
whoſe death feem'd to be nothing elſe but a 
quiet and ſweet fInmber. Juſt ſo inQ. Eliz4 
beth's Diſtemper, there was nothing that . was 
deadly, or ominous, or unſuitable to humane 
nature. She was not defirous of Life, or im- 
patient under Sickneſs, nor diſturb'd with the 
rortures of any Pain : No direful, no peſts 
lential Symptom appcar'd, but every TY 

ſeem 
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ſeem'd rather to prognofticate the decay of 
Nature, than either the corroption or diſpa» 
ragement of it. For fome few days before her 
Death, being weakened. by the drinefs of her 
Conſtitution, and the cares of the Govern- 
ment, having not ſo much as drank any Wine, 
br taken any moiſt diet,ſhe was ſejz'd with a 
Dead Palſy, but yet (which is not uſual inthat 
Diſtemper) ſhe retained her Speech, herSenſe, 
and her Motion, tho not ſo brisk and lively 
as before. Nor was ſhe long in this condition, 
ſo that it did not ſeem to be the laſt AF of 
her Life, but rather the ff ep to her Death. 
For tho'tis eſteemed a miſery to live a long 
time in the lofs of the uſe of our faculties ; 
yet to be prepard for Death, by a gradual 
decay of our ſenſes, is certainly a very ſweet 
and pleaſant Diſſolntior. 

© Another remarkable addition to her Hap- 


pineſs, is this, that ſhe was not only very hap- 


py in her own Perſor, but likewiſe in the 
Worthineſs of her Miniſters of State. For ſhe 
made choice of ſuch men, as this 1/and per- 
haps was never ſo happy in before. But God 
that favours Kirgs, raiſes them up Miniſters 
and adorns their Minds, 

There remain two Poſthumons Felicities , 
which ſeem to attend the more Noble and An- 
guſt Paſſages of her Life : The O-e is that of 
her Szcceſſor, the Other, that of her Memory. 
For ſhe has got ſich a Srceefſor, who, tho by 
his Maſenlize Virtue, and Off ſpring, and late 
Acceſſion to the Throne, he way exccland eclipſe 

| her 
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her Glory; yet is ſo far a favourer of her 
Name and Eſteem, and isſo willing to tranſmit 
her ations to poſterity, that he has madelittle 
alterations, either in the choice of Miniſters, 
or in the method of Governing. So that hard. 
ly any Father has been ſucceeded by his Soy, 
with le noiſe, diſturbance or alteration. As 
for her Memory, *tis ſo much in the mouths, 
and fo freſh in the minds of all men, that 
Death ſeems to have extinguiſhed Envy, and 
put her Fame in a clearer light, and now the 
Happineſs of her Memory does as it were ſtrive 
to outvie that of her Life. For tho through 
mens love to any Party, or uponthe account 
of the difference of Religion, any faQious re- 
port may be ſpread abroad,yet'tis ſuch as ſeems 
to be fearful of it ſelf, is not fincere, and can 
never laſt long. And *tis upoa this account 
eſpecially that I have made this colle&ion of 
things, that relate to her happineſs, and 
are marks of the Divine fayous : that ſo no 
foul-mouthed Libeller might dare to ſtain fo 
great bleſſings of God, by the venom of his 
ſcandalous Tongue. If any one ſhould now 
ſay, as one did to Ceſar, que miremur, habe 
mus; ſed que laudemus, expeFamus; we do in- 
deed ſee cauſe to Admire, but none to Praiſe : to 
this I anſwer, that I look upon Admiration as 
the ſuperlative degree of Praiſe. Nor could 
that Happineſs we have been deſcribing, beat- 
tained by any, but ſuch as are ſupported and 
highly indulged by the Divine favour ; and 
ſuch as in ſome meaſure by their Morals and 
Vertne 
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Pertue are the Eſtabliſhers of their own For. 
tne. However I thought fit to ſubjoin ſome 
few hints with reſpe& to thoſe Morals of the 
Queen, which ſeem to have been moſt expoſed 
to the laſh of malevolent Tongues. 

' In Religion, Q. Elizabeth was Pious and Mo. 
erate, Conſtant and Steady, and a profeſt E- 
nemy to Novelty. As for her Pzety, tho the 
chief ſtrokes of it appeared in the Attions and 
Afﬀairs of State 3 yet ſome ſigns of it were to be 
ſeen in the courſe of her Life, and her ordi- 
nary Converſation. She was feldom abſent 
from Dzvine Service, either in her publick or 
private Chappel. She employed much of her 
time in reading the Scriptures and the Writings 


of the Fathers, eſpecially of S. Angsſtir. She 


compos'd ſome Prayers her ſelf, upon ſome oc- 


caſions, and for ſome extraordinary purpoſe. 


Whenever ſhe mentioned the name of God, 
even in ordinary diſcourſe, ſhe generally ad- 
ded the title of Creator ; and ſhewed ſome fort 
of humility and reverence in her looks and 
countenance, which I my ſelf have often ob- 
ſerved. As for that which ſome have re- 
ported, that ſhe was ſo far from thinking of 
her Mortality, that ſhe conld not endure to 
be told of Old Age or Death, it 1s abſolutely 
falſe : ſince ſhe her ſelf, ſeveral years before 
her Death, would frequently with much face- 
tiouſneſs call her ſelf the Old Woman : and 
would often diſcourſe about the [»ſcription, 
ſhe had a mind ſhould be npon her Tomb : 
She gave out, that ſhe was no lover of Glory 
and 
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and pompous Tiles, but only deſired ' her 
Memory might be recorded in a line or two, 
which ſhould very: briefly expreſs her Name, 
her Virginity, the time of her Reign, the Refor. 
mation of Religion, and her Preſervation of the 
Peace. Tis true, in the flower of her Age be. 
fore ſhe was paſt Child-bearing, when ſhe was 
importun'd by ſome to declare her Succeſſor, 
ſhe did make anſwer, that ſhe could by no means 
endure to have a Shroud held before her Eyet 
while ſhe was living. However, ſome few years 
before her Death, when ſhe was more thought- 
tul, and meditated /as tis probable) oh her 
Mortality, as one of her boſom friends told 
her, that many and great Places and Othces 
of Truſt in the Commonwealth, would be too 
long vacant 3 ſhe roſe up, and with more than 
ordinary concern ſaid,that ſhe was ſare her place 
would not long be Vacant. 

As for her Moderation in Religion, perhaps 
in this her CharaFer will ſeem deficient, be- 
cauſe of the ſeverity of thoſe Laws, which were 
made againſt her Subje&ts of the Rowiſh Rel. 
gion; but we will produce ſuch things, as are 
well known to us, and carefully taken notice 
of by us. This 1s certain, that ſhe was al- 
ways averſe from Jaying any conſtraint on 
mens Conſciences - but yet ſhe could not al- 
low that the Government ſhould be endan- 
ger'd under the pretcnce of Conſcience and Re- 
ligion. ' Hence it was that ſhe thought nothing 
but a certain deſtruction would enſue, it the 
ſhould at the ftrſt grant a liberty and tolcra- 
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| tion of two Religions by publick Authority 


to a fierce and headſtrong people, who would 
ſoon upon their private Animoſitics fall to- 
gether by the ears. Even in the beginning of 
her Reign, when all things looked with a ſul- 
picious face, ſhe kept fome of the Prelates, 
which were of a more turbulent and 
ftious ſpirit, Priſoners at large, tho ſhe had 
the Law on her fide : and to the reſt of both 
Orders, ſhe uſed not any ſharp inquifition, 
but by a generous Connivance kept themun- 
der: her Prote&ion. This was the poſture of 
affairs at firſt, Nor did the ſwerve much 
from this her Clemency, tho provoked by the 
Bull of Excommunication, thundered againft 
her by Pius the Fifth. This indeed might have 
raiſed her indignation, and haye been the oc- 
cahon of new modelling the State, but till 
ſhe retained her own generous Temper. For 
this Prudent and Courageons Woman was not 
much moved at the noiſe of ſuch Threatniogs, 
being ſecure of the Fidelity and Aficction of 
her Subjects, and not fearing any harm from 
the Romifi Fa#ion, which was too weak to at- 
tempt any thing unleſs ſeconded by a foreign. 


. | Enemy. 


But about the three and twentieth year of 


. | her Reign, the face of Affairs was quite chang d. 


Nor is this Period of time, feigned to ſerve 
atyrn only, but mentioned in the Pablick Re- 
cords, and engraven as it were in leaves of 
Braſs. Nor were her Subjects of the Komijh 
Religion puniſhed with any ſeverity before that 
year, 
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year, tho ſeveral Laws had formerly been en- 
acted againſt them. But at this time it was 
by degrees diſcovered what vaſt and ambiti. 
ous deſigns were laid by Spair, to conquer 
this Kingdom A greatpart of this deſign was 
to raiſe a faCtion in the very heart of the Na- 
tion, which being no friends to the Govern. 
ment, and deſirous of alteration, ſhould join 
with the Enemy upon his Invaſton. This was 
hoped would be effected upon the difference 
there was in Religion : whereupon they re- 
ſolved to improve that breach, and Prieſts 
were ſent over from the young Seminaries, to 
rAſe and increaſe Mens Love for the Romih 
Religion, to teach and inforce the Validity of 
the Popes Bull, which abſolved the Queens 
Subjects from their Allegiance, and to excite 
- and prepare the Minds of men for an Altera- 
tion in the Government. 

Mauch about that time, Ireland was openly 
invaded, and the Name and Gov:rument of 
Queen Elizabeth vilified by various and Scan- 
dalous Libels; and affairs were 1n ſuch a ſtrange 
ferment, that they prognoſticated a greater 
-Commotion. Nor indeed will I ſay, that eve- 
ry Prieſt knew of the defign, or were con- 
{cious of what was to be done, but certainly 
they werethe wicked Inſtigators and Promo- 
ters of the Villany others were to commit, 
And this 1s certainly true, (as appears by ſeve- 
ral Confeſſions) that almoſt all the Prieſts, 
who were ſent into Exgland from, the year 


abovemention'd, to the thirticth year of Queen 
Eliz abeth's 


' Elizabeth's Reign (whetein the Deſign of S4it 
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and the Rowaniſts way to: bepur in Execution; 
by that memorable prepatation-of a Fleet and 
Land-fortes) t fay 'tis/certain,. that all; who 
were ſent over within that enne, among other 
thirigs bad this 1; Ht then Orders, ; That 
they ſhould infirinatE} hat! riff airs! could not 
laſt long in tht ſame poſture $-that they mould put 
on a new: Fate-within \fourh ſhort tim þ cand that 
the Pope 'und the Catholith 'Rrinces \would, take 
care of the Engliſty Statezz provided! the, Epglith 
were #0t "their own hintleranct. | Nay, i{ome; of 
the Priefts' were manifeſtly engag'd | 1 -the 
Plots and/Contrivanceswhich-were-laid.for the 
6ubverſion:and'Rnm bf the f7overnavent £rand 
which is ft more; 'the whole Trajn :of the 
Defign wav diſtover'd- by. Letters which were 
intercepted '\from' all !parts:// wherein. it was 
written, That" the Vigilancy of the Qyety and;ber 
Conncil over the Cathotcks p02] be baffled ';, For 
ſhe only iſeexr'd ' concert d,” that the Halt ion ſhould 


. #0t be hearediby any Noblewah or Peryjen; of. $y:4+ 


lity; wheveas'' the Deſiqu3bey laid wes ſuch, as 
was carried/on by Private:Mexr of no Note 5, .wbo 
mever met and conſpir d together in nugytbers, but 
order'd and 'diſpor'd all things in the private way 
of Confeſſiorr; Theſe were the Artifices which 
were therv-usd;. and. were {o cuſtomary and 
familiar to thoſe Men, as might be ſeen in a 


freſh and'parallel- caſe. : -*: | 
In atime of ſo much danger,Queen Elizabeth 


was obliged by a kind of fatal neceſiity-to e- 
nat fevere Laws, thereby to reſtrain mo of 
d 01377 | X ;! er 
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her Subjects, who being averſe toher Govern- 
ment, and grown paſt the hopes of being cnr'd, 
began to grow rich by the private Life they 
led, - being exempted :from the charge and 
burden -of pablick w The Original of 
this ſpreading Evil was cfarg'd upon the Sem. 
nary Priefts; who were bred up in foreign 
parts, and maintain'd by the Charity and Bene. 
volence- of -Foreign Princes the 'profeſt Ene. 
mies of the Realm: who had liv'd-in places, 
where the beit Titles they conld beſtow on 
Queen Elizabeth were: thoſe of, Heretick, Ex+ 
communicated, and -Damnable Fery; who, tho 
they themſelves were not engag'd-in treaſona- 
ble pradtices, yet were known1to be the inti- 
mate ' Friends of fuch as were -guilty- of thoſe 
Villanies, -and who, by:their Artificesand poy- 
ſonous Methods had- depraved:the very Sacri- 
fice of the Maſs, which before was a (ſweet 
and harmleſsthing 3 and had as it were infe&ed 
it with a new kind of Ferment and pernicious 
Malignity. Whereupon' the only Expedient 
to put a ſtop tothis growing Evil was thought 
to be the'probibiting theſe Men from coming 
into the Land upon pain of Death z which 
was” accordingly . enacted in the ſeven and 
twentieth Year of her Reign. . Nor did the 
Event itſelf, when ſo great aStorm broke ont 
upon, and threatned the Nation, in the leaſt 
take off from the Envy and Hatred of theſe 
Men, but rather increas'd it ; ſo far had they 
diveſted themſelves of. the Love they ow'd 
their Country. Afteruards when our fears 
of 
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of Spain (the true occaſion of this ſeverity) 
were over and vaniſht ; yet: the Memory of 
the former times was ſo deeply fixt in the 
Minds and Senſes of moſt. Men, and to bare 
abrogated the Lawgghat were once made 
would have argued ſ®Much Irconſtancy, or to 
have lighted them would have been a lign of 
fo much Indifferency 3 that Queen Elizabetb- 
as caſes then ſtood, did not think it fafe-for 
her ſelf, that things ſhould return to the ſame 
poſture they were in before the three and 
twentieth year of her Reign. To this may be 
added the 1zduſtry of ſome to increaſe the Re: 
yenues of the Exchequer, and the Car: of thoſe 
Miniſters of Juſtice, who are uyd to mind no 
other Safety of their Country than what .is 
cantain'd in the Laws : both which requir'd 
and call'd loudly for the Laws to be pur in 
Execution, However, ſhe (to the Glycy of 
her good Nature be it ſpoken) did to far 
blunt the edge of the Laws, that but very few 
Prieſts ſuffer'd Death upon that account. Nor 
do we ſpeak this by way of defence, for theſe 
matters ſtand in need of none : ſince the whole 
Safety of the Nation depended upon this Con- 
dut, and the Method and Meaſure of all this 
Severity was far from being bloody, and 1s a 
thing that no Chriſtian need to be aſham'd of; 
for it proceeded more from the Arrogance and 
Wicked Practices of others, than from any 
neceſſity the Nation lay under, and it ſtands 
for a Monument of Diſgrace to the Rowaniſts, 
But not to forget what we firſt aſſerted, we 

x 3 | think 
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think we have abundantly demonſtrated, that 
ſhe was wodecrateinipoints of Religion, and that 
the - Alteration whiich'did happen, |was not 
owing to her Nature, the Iniquity of the 
tunes * | (5 
Of her Conſtaney in Religion and the Worſip 
thereof, the greateſt, proof is,, That, with . an 
undaunted: Mind! and: little Aſtftance.ſhe ex- 
tirpated and - abrogated the Romilb Religion, 
as being diſagreeable. to the Werd of God, the 
Primitive Purity, and_her own Conſcience ; not- 
withſtanding in; her Siſter's Reign it was eſta- 
bliſhed by Pablick-Authority and a great deal 
of Care, and had taken deep root, and was 
ſtrengthned with -rhe Conſent and Approba- 
tion of all that were in Authority and Places 
of Truſt, Nor did ſhe do this haſtily or 1n 2 
heat, ,but cautiouſly and by. degrees. , The 
truth of which appears. not only. in her whole 
Condutr of Aﬀairs, but alſo! jn that. Anſwer 
which the once -mace-to a Corrtier upon the 
Jike occafon, For. in the beginning of her 
Reign, :\yhen according to the Cuſtom the Pri- 
foners. were to be releas'd, to grace and honor 
her kr Accetiion to the Throne 5 as ſhe was 
going to Chappel the; wasaccolted by a certain 
Courtier, who took more tian ordinary free- 
dom, being ot a pleaſant and” facetious Na- 
ture: He, either. promptcd to it by his own 
private Inclnation, or ſet on by a Wiſer Head, 
deliver'd 'a Petition into her hand, and in a 
wll' Concourſe of People with a loud Voice 
exprelicd hinfſcif thus, Trat there were [fill four 
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or froe kept Pri oners, and that for no reaſon at 
- -_ 77 he ee to petition - their Bens 
& well as for the reſt: That they were the Four 
:angeliſts, and the oftle S. Paul, © who. had 
een hong confin'd it 
were in 4 Priſon, and were not ſufſer'd to appear 
abraad in the World. The Queen gave him this 
yery cautious Reply, That it was beſt to conſult 
there firſt, whether they were willing to have their 
Freedom yet, or no. And thus ſhe kept every 
thing within her own Power, by giving ſuch a 
doubtful Anſwer to ſo ſurprizing. a Demand. 
Nor did ſhe carry on things fearfully, and by 
fits and ſtarts, but gravely, orderly, and ma- 
turely : A Conference firſt had between the 
Parties, and a Parliament firſt calld; and at 
laſt, within the compaſs of a year, ſhe ſo far 
order'd and eſtabliſh'd all things which con- 
cern'd Religion, that ſhe did not ſuffer the 
leaſt, Tittle of them to be alter'd, during all 
her Reign. And it was always her Pablick 
Admomtion in almoſt every Seflton of Parlia- 
ent, that no. Innovation ſhould be made in 
the Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church, 
Thus far of her Religion. 
Now if any of the graver Sort ſhould object 


- theſe Levities ; © That ſhe was contented and 


* delirous to be Admir'd, -to be Courted, and 
* upon. the Account of Love to be Prais'd and 
« Extoll'd; and that ſhe continu'd theſe Levi- 
* ties even to an Age wherein they were un- 


* becoming her. Yet if you take even theſe 


in a milder tenſe, they are not without. their 
- | duc 


' unknown, tongue, as it ; 
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due Admiratios, ſince they are ſuch things, as 
Often are to be found in the fubulous Narrations 
of Poets and others. Thus 'tis recorded of a 
certain Queen in the Fortunate Tands, who in 
her Court and Government entertain'd that 
ſoft thing call'd Love, and yet forbad Lxſt to 
enter there. But if a harſher conſtruction 
ſhould be put upon them, yet they are to be 
admir'd, and that very highly too, fince theſe 
Softneſſes caſt but little blemiſh on her Fame, 
and none at all upon her Grandeur; did no 
Injury to her Government, and hinder'd not 
the Publick Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. For 
theſe ſort of things are uſually joyn'd to the 
moſt Noted Fortune. But, to conclude this 
Eflay 3 ſhe was certainly a good, mroral Princeſs, 
and as ſuch ſhe deſir'd to appear: She was a 
hater of Vice, and ſtudy'd to grow famous by 
honorable Methods. And truly atthe naming of 
her Mazrers, ſomething comes into my mind, 
which I will here declare. When ſhe had or- 
der'd an Expreſs to be written to her Embaſla« 
dor, concerning certain Inſtructions, which 
he was privately to impart to the Queen Mo- 
ther of France at Valojs, and her Secretary had 
incerted a certain Clauſe, that the Embaſſador 
to ingratiate himſelf the better ſhould ſay, 
That they were two Female Princes, of whom, in 
the Management of Afﬀairs, and in the Art and 
Skill of Governing, as great things were expeFed 
4 from the beft of Men ;, ſhe could not endure 
the Compariſon, but order'd it to be ſtruck 
out, and ſaid, that foe ns'd quite different -_ 
| an 
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aud Methods in the Adminiſtration of the Geo- 
vernment. And ſhe was extreamly pleas'd, when 
any one by chance dropt out ſuch an Expreſ- 
fion as this, That ſhe would have livd and ex- 
cell d in the Eye of the VVorld, tho ſhe had ſpent 
ber days in a private and mean Station : So defi-- 
rous was ſhe that nothing of her Virtze and 
Praiſe ſhould be owing to the Grandeur of her 
Fortune. But if Iſhould enter upon her Praiſes, 
either Moral or Political, or ſhould touch only 
upon her /7rtves, which would be a Diſparage- 
ment to ſo great a Princeſs : or ſhould I en- 
deavour to ſet them in their clear and proper 
light, T muſt run out into the Hiſtory of her 
Life, which requires more leiſure, and alarger 
Genins, than I can pretend to. For I have 
here given you her CharaFer in ſhort. But it 
muſt after all be ſaid, That only Time will be- 
ſtow a true Encomium on this Excellent Wo» 
man : ſince no Age fince the Creation, could 
ever ſhew her Eqzal in her own Sex, that was 
ſo fit to manage the Afﬀeairs of a State. 
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Aſſandra, or Divination. Page x 

| Typhon, or a Rebel. 18 
The Cyclops, or the Miniſters of Terror. 20 
Narci or Self-Love. 21 
Styx, or Leagues. 22 
Pay, or Nature. 24 
Perſeus, or War. 34 
Endymion, or a Favourite. 37 
The Siſter of the Giants, or Fame. 39. 
Aeon, and Pentheus, or a Curious Man. 40 
Orpheus, or Philoſophy. 41 
' Celum, or Beginnings. 44 
Proteus, or Matter. 47 
Ow or a Youth too forward. 49 
bonus, or _ FO 
Vs s Suitor, or Baſcneſs. FI 
Cupid, or an Atom. F2 
Diomedes, or Zeal. FF 
Dedalus, or Mechanick. 58 
Ericthonius, or Impoſture. + GT 
Deucalion, or Reſtitution. G2 
Nemeſis, or the Viciſlitude of Things. ibid. 
Achelous, or Battel. 65 
Dionyſ«s, or Paſſions. 66 
Atalanta, or Gain. Jo 
Prometheus, or the Statue of Man. 72 
Scylla and Icarus, or the Middle-way. . 84 
Sphynx, or Science. 85 
Proſerpina, or Spirit. 89 
Metis, or Counſel. 3 
The Syrens, or Plcaſures. 94 
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Some Books lately Printed for, and to be 
Sold by ABEL SWALL, and TIM. 


CHILD at the Unicorn iz St. Paul's . 


 Church-Tard, 


Amden's Britannia newly Tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with large Additions and Improve- 
ments, and Maps of every County ac- 

cording to the beſt and lateſt Surveys. Publiſhed 
by Edmond Gibſon of Queen's Coll. Oxon. Folio. 


L. ELLIES du PIN's Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical 


Writers containing an Abridgment of the Writings 
of the Primitive Fathers, together with a Hiſtory 
of their Lives, and all Afﬀtirs tranſated in the 
Church, from the time of our Saviour to the end 
of the Ninth Century Engliſhed with Additions. 
Seven ſmall Volumes in Folio. 

THEATROUM SCOTIA, Deſcriptions of the 
Principal Cities, Towns, Caſtles and Palaces in 


Scotland, with large Profpects of each Place very 


curiouſly Engraven on Copper, and printed on 
broad ſheets of Royal Paper. Publiſh'd by Capr. 
F. Sleezer. Fol. 

P. VIRGILIF Opera Notis & Interpretatione il 
Juſtravit Carolus Rozus jaſſu Regis'in uſum Delphi- 
ni. Oftavo, Newlv Reprinted on a very fine Pa- 
per and accurately Corrected. 

P. OV ID Metamorpheſeon Interpretatione & No- 
tis illuſtravic Daniel Cripinus in utym Delphini. Re- 
cenluit Job, Friend, Oxon:a, Octave, 

Rome 
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Rome Antique Netitia: or, The Antiquities of 
Rome, contgining a ſhort Hiſtory of the Riſe, Pro- 


greſs, and Decay of the Common-wealth a Deſcri- 


ption of the City,and an Account of their Religion, 
Government, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies,&c. with Cop 
per Cuts of the Principal Buildings, &c. By Bafil 
Kennet of Oxon. Dedicated to his Highneſs the Duke 
of Gloceſter. Otavo. | 

The Hiſtory 'of the Revolutions in Sweeder, oc- 
cafioned by the change of Religion and alteration 
of Government in that Kingdom. Written in French 
by the Abbot Ferra?, printed the laſt Year at Paris, 
and now Engliſh'd by F. Mitchel M.D. Oftave. ... 

F. CLERICT PHISIC 4: ſivede rebus Corporeis 
Libri quinque, in quibus pramiſſis potiſſimis Cor- 
porearum naturarum Phce:nomenis Cc proprietatibus, 
veterum & racentiorum de corum cauſis celeberri- 
mz conjeQurz traduntur. 
- The Evangelical Hiſtory ; or, the Life of our 
Saviour Jelus Chriſt comprehenſively and plainly 
related, with practical Inferences and Diſcourſes 
thereupon. Adorn'd with Copper Cuts. Is Re- 
printivg with Amendments. | 

The vangelical Hiſtory, Part Second; being the 
Lives and Acts of the Holy Apoftles, comprehen- 
ſively and plainly related, according to the. Holy 
Scriptures and the Writings of the Primitive Fa- 
thers of moſt approv'd Authority. Illuſtrated with 
the Effigies of the Apoſtles, and a Map of their 
Travels tairly engraven on Copper, Ofawvo. 

The Gentleman's Journal for the War, a Deſcripti 


| on of the principal Forrifications in Europe, with 


Draughts engraven in Copper of each Place. Quar- 
to. Part 1,2,3- 
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The Gentleman's Journal for the War, 


fications of Dinant, Winoxberg, Calais, Tournay, and 
Cambray. 

The Engliſh Library; or, a ſhort View and Cha- 
racer of moſt of- the Writers now extant, either in 
Print or Manuſcript, which-may be ſerviceable to 
the Undertakers of a General Hiſtory, Writtcn by 
W. Nicholſon, Arch-Deacon of Carliſle: 
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Some Books now in the Preſs. 


\P'HE Antiquities of Greece, written by Mr. Joh» 
"= Potter of Lincoln College in Oxford. Otavo. 

SALLUSTI?S camlnterpretatione. & Netis in 
uſum Delphini. Ofave. | 

Dr. Hen. H 4MMOND's Paraphraſe on the Pſalms 
and. Proverbs; Reprintipg. | 

The Memoirs of. om IT Harcourt, Written 
by Monſieur de St, Euvremont, Made Eng/iſh. Ot. 

Hiſtorical and Cyrious Relations of ſeveral Yoya- 
ges, and Travels into Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, England, &c. Ry the famous Charles Patin. 
MD. With Cuts. 


e Gentleman's ark. » 
containing Deſcriptions and Draughts of "the Forti. © 
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ADVERTISE MENT. 


There is now in the Preſs, and will be Publiſh'd in 
| Michaelmas-7erm, 


T* E Univerſal Eogliſh Di&ionary, explaining 

the Sence and Etymology of all Engliſh Words 

with Seteft Phraſes — the Force, Significan- 

cy, Conſtruction, and different Acceptations of 

every Word, the native and borrowd Graces, and 

all the remarkable Peculzarities of the Engliſh Idiom, 

And in particular containing an Explanatory a&s 

connt of all dificult and anuſuaal Words, whether 

ſuch as are Obſolete, or not yet univerſally receiv'd ; 

With a full and diſtin Interpretation of the Terms, 

Phraſes, and Expreſſions us'd in all Sciences and 

Arts. The whole digeſted into an Alphabetical, and 

moſt xatural Order, the Derivatives and Com- 

. poxnds being rank'd after the Primitive ; and En- 

k ; rich'd with many Thouſands of Words that were 

never inſerted in any other Dictionary. lIluſtrated 

with Figures curiouſly Engraven on Copper Plates, 

repreſenting all the parts of a Zumane Body, of a 

Horſe, Ship, Fort, and ſeveral other things that 

cannot be well underſtood witkout ſuch a Help to 

the Imagination, eſpecially Geometrical Figures, 

&c. To all which is added a ColleQion of the 

Words and Phraſes that are peculiar to the ſeveral 

Counties of England. Some of the Parts done, and 

the whole Revisd by F. Mitchel, MD. A Larger 

N and more particular Account of the Defign and 

Method of this Great and Uſeful Work, with a 

Specimen, may be had of the Undertaker Abel 
Swal/ at the Unicorn in. St. Paul's Church Yard. 
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